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Crystal-clear has been the 
success of this ZBreat pen 


Standin3, out sharply, as one of the real achievements 
in modern merchandising, has been the phenomenal ad- 
vancement of this infallible and truly beautiful writin}, 
instrument. Its outstanding, leadership has been estab- 
lished, not only because it was the first to make use’of 
that wonderful material Radite, which is practically in- 
destructible, but because it was the first fountain pen to 
be unconditionally guaranteed. From nib to dot it is 
built for permanency. We insist that it be kept in fine 
operation, without cost for repairs to the owner. With 
its twin, the Titan pencil, it makes the sift of a lifetime. 


“Lifetime ®”’ pen in green or black, $8.75, Ladies’, $7.50—pencil, $4.25 
Blue Label Leads—fifteen cents 


At better stores everywhere 


SHEAFFER'S 


PENS*PENCILS+SKRIP 


W.A.SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY - FORT MADISON, IOWA {> <Ee5 
Y 


LONDON OFFICE, 199 REGENT STREET 
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SECTION 


tDoubled Ste 
nepali 


from125 a Month to+550, 
has helped THOUSANDS 9f: others 


Here is an unusual book—different from any you 
lave ever read. It tells how men make more money, 
d make it more quickly than any other way. 


Thousands of men have sent for it and found it 
the shortest route to a better job at bigger pay. 
Maybe it will help you, like it helped Stephens, 
Everett and Lamb. But don’t miss this opportunity 
0 find out. The coupon in the corner will bring it to 
you right away—by special delivery mail—so you 
tan decide right away, for yourself, just what this 
book can do for you. 


The Key to the World's 
Fastest Growing Profession 


“The Secrets of Success in Electricity,”” by Chief 
Engineer Cooke, tells you in simple language, all 
about the wonderful new opportunities in Elec- 
tricity and all about its opportunities for you. 


Men of all ages, with or without electrical experi- 
ence, are urged to send for this book. Don’t lose this 
chance to learn what 

others have done in Elec- 

tricity, the 

greatest and 

fastestgrowing 


Doubles His Pay in 7 Months 


“Mr. Cooke, IL_was a common laborer at $24 

a week when I enrelled with you. In seven 

months yous training doubled my 

over $50 a week, and it is goin: 

time. Y our book, “The Secrets of Success in 

Electricity’ started me on the right road.’ 
i Stephens, Rigctarcs al Contractor, 

ort Edward, N. 


field in the world. 150 pictures—nearly 100 stories of 
success and how it was achieved—dozens of different 
electrical jobs and positions*fully described—you get 
all these in Chief Engineer Cooke’s big book. Clip 
coupon for your free copy. 

No matter what you may have heard aoout other 
methods of electrical training, you don’t know the 
whole story until you get the facts on what Chief 
Engineer Cooke offers you! You owe it to yourself to 
invest a two cent stamp in finding out about this 
amazing, practical and successful way of training. 

Send for “The Secrets of Success in Electricity.” 
Read how, in your own home, while keeping right on 
with your regular job, you can easily and rapidly fit 
yourself for a big pay position in this big pay field. 
Mail the coupon today—it places you under no obli- 
gation and no salesman or agent will call on om. 


L. L. Cooke, Chief Engineer 


L. L. Cooke School 
of Electricity 
Owned and Operated by ‘ > 
Chicago Engincering Works ff 
Chicago X 


2150 Lawrence Ave., 





Pay Tripled 
Since 
Enrolling 
“Since starting you 
course, My pay 
gone up to ov ! 

times what 
before, You 


MAIL THIS NOW!” 


Chief | Ragincer Ceoke, 
Chic we ngineering 
orks, Inc. 


Dept. 793 
2150 Lawrence Ave., Chicago ' 


7 
7 
Please send me at on ir fre nook, “The 
Secrets of Suc in Electricity 
lars of your method « f training me nf r re sponsi ble 
- 
. 
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Coal Miner Becomes 
Electrical Expert 


“I was loading coal at $5 a day when your b« 

Came to my atter It changec enough for ¢ ‘ 

Now I earn mot $55 nv counting my have dk one for me 
debaker pro ts. Here is a picture of the new . Lamb, 

Sade ] x 1 just bought with my 2101 Ww a ltimore 

Getical carn ng St., Baltimore, Md 

. Box 5-18, Danville, Ill. 


electrical position This request d not obligate 
me in any way and no salesman or agent is to « 
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ADVERTISING } 


Twice he had entered the St. Clair Mansion. 
What was he after? Who? What was in 
danger? 


Berteau, the famous detective, had warned St. Clair 
that the mysterious marauder would come again. 

now—a noise in the passage! The creak of an 
opening door. A shot in the dark! A capture! 


Is this wounded stranger the mysterious intruder? Who 
could tell? Yet Berteau identified the man without 
hesitation and won the $2500 reward. 


How did he do it? Easy enough for the Finger Print 
Expert. He is the specialist, a leader, the cream of 
detectives. Every day’s paper tells their wonderful 
exploits in solving mysterious crimes and convicting 
dangerous criminals. 


Course in 





Secret Service 


For a limited time we are making a special offer_of a 
professional Finger Print Outfit, absolutely Free, 
ond Free Course in Secret Service Intelligence. 
Mastery of these two kindred professions will open a 
brilliant career for you. 

Write quickly f< y illustrated f 
which explains thi. 

this offer has expir 
this announcen t 
everything to g 


e book on Finger Prints 
n detail. Don’t wait antil 
You may never see 
Write at once—address 


sa University of Applied Science 


1920 Sunnyside Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


ga ou ass 
nd nothing to lose 


mention this mag 


AZi1M 


SECTION 


‘2500 Reward! 


For the Capture of an Unknown Man 


More Trained Men Needed 


The demand for trained men by governments, states, 
cities, detective agencies, corporations, and private 
bureaus is becoming greater every day. Here is a real 
opportunity for YOU. Can you imagine a more fasci- 
nating line of work than this? Often life and death 
depend upon finger print evidence — and big rewards 
a to the exp rt. Many —e can earn regularly 
‘om $3,000 to $10,000 per year 


Learn at Home in Spare Time 


And now you can learn the secrets of this science at 
home in your spare time. Any man with common 
school education and average ay can become a 
Finger Print Detective ina cuspeiingly y short time. 


FREE 


— : re ame 
UNIVERSITY OF APPLIED SCIENCE : 
Dept.14-09 —1920 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen : — W hout any obligation whatever, send me your 
a FRE 900k on Finger Prints and your 
RE » in Secret Service Intelligence and the 
Free Professional Finger Print Outfit. 


Name 
Street Address 


City and Stat« 
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GOOD READIN 


CHARLES HOUSTON. 








The reading of books may be a bore 
or an adventure. Thousands of young- 
hearted, young-minded Americans are 
finding fresh pleasure in the reading of 
fiction. Never before was there such a 
.demand for good fiction. North, East, 
South and West go the the 
story-tellers, literally to cover a con- 
tinent. 

Modern distribution methods, new 
ways of reducing publication costs make 


yarns of 


it possible for those in the most remote 
spots as well as in the great centers to 
have the best of modern fiction at small 
cost, 

One publishing firm stands out as 
leader in this business of the spreading 
of good novels. This is Chelsea House, 
at 79 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
one of the oldest and 
houses in the country. 
of Chelsea House publications take the 
cream of the 


best-established 
Those in charge 
fiction writers’ work. 
They insist that every novel that bears 
the Chelsea imprint shall be 
clean, wholesome and at the same time 
thrilling, so that the reading of it may 
be indeed an adventure. 


House 


rom their presses come every year a 
wealth of Western stories, of stories of 
romance that good 
judges of good reading have come to 
look for the famous “CH” brand on the 


and mystery, so 


Here are 
Chelsea 
dealer 


jackets of the new novels. 
brief the latest 
House offerings. Go to 


reviews of 
your 
to-day and ask him for :¢ of 
together with the full Chelsea 
list : 
( oveme- PLus, ¢ 
George Gilbert. 
House, 79 Seventh 
Price 75 


these 


House 


We stern Ste ry 
Published by Chelsea 
Avenue, New York City. 
cents 
The Y. O 


country of the West, was a most unusual sort 


Ranch, in the heart of the cow 


of place. For, instead of a bunch of andy. 
legged, hard-riding, two-fisted puncherg/ijy 
business of the establishment was conducted 
by girls. Chief among them was Prima Je. 
sen, who could swing a rope, ride herd, aM 
brand horses as well as any veteran Gm 
hand. Prima came to the Y. O. Raney 
answer to an advertisement. She found fi 
it was being run by an inexperienced woman, 
Right off, Prima was busied defending her 
new employer from the plots of those who 
looked hungrily at the Y. O. Her adventures 
taake a memorable story, as different from 
the ordinary “Western” as you can well m 
Get “Cowgirls—Plus” to-night if you 
book that is with real ae- 


agine. 
want a 
tion. 


M ARCIA, a Love Story by Anne O'Hagan 


Published by Chelsea House, 79 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. 
“When a woman's married her troubles be 
gin” is the that Marcia, the 
this story, 


crammed 


Price 75 cents. 


heroine of 

have writter 
it. Certainly the happiness that she had sough 
when she married 


way 
unusual love migh 
Doctor Loring Bristow wa 
Instead she found that her 
with another, and soon there 


not forthcoming. 
affections lay 
complications galore. 

Here is a 
interest on its every 
that make for 
blended, and_ the 
Get the novel and find out how 
solved her problems. 


| Hit Inca’s RANsom, by 
Creagh. Published by 


New 


were 


story that holds your breathless 
All the elements 
cleverly 
a book that grips 
Marcia finally 


page 
thrilling 
result is 


fiction are 


Gordon Mae 
House 
City. Price 


Chelsea 


York 


\venue, 


79 Seventh 
/ 


5 cents. 


High up in the mountains of Peru the 
mous gold Incas have beet 
guarded for against marauders of a 
Generation after generation of Indi- 
kept the faith. They have stow 
fast against adventurers with the craze i 
gold in blood; they 
lives to 


mines of the 
years 
sorts. 


ans Nave 


given all th 
that sacre 


their have 


+ 


best of 


their keeping 
rust 

With colorful background, the a 
thor of this powerful story of adventure ima 
strange land brings on his characters, and # 
word, the quest i 
white men # 


such a 


follows every 


the reader 


the gold is begun with greedy 


Continued on 2nd page following 
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NOW. 


Absolutely 


: WCOOK' 
Directing 
) Engineer 
¢ HICAG 


7 pina rea 8 La I Can Put YOU in 
FACTS! — ; JOBS~QUICK? BIG PAY 


Clip coupon now! I'll send you absolutel. 
Money-Making Oppor- er FREE OF CHARGE—with Positively no - 


tunities inthe WORLD'S /j = ligation on your part-—-3 “JOB-WAY” Auto 
Seventh BIGGEST BUSINESS! Dna Lessons and Jobs and my big, new Auto Book 


also! I want you to I lf — 
its, 4 ret b ee te —_ a 1 1 ee for yours¢ just 
fa yEuincst Think oti. i eee why B. W. Cooke “JOB-WAY” Training is 
sles he- fhowsind Million Dollars said , mts bringing so many men BIG Money in such re- 
ti every year jor upkeep markably quick time. I want you to see what 
ine O See wh ther e are sO many it can do for you! 
writter 0 pe hinge for the § eanaaal . - 
_ trained. Auto Man to get Big Ratscs v Send E?: 
soug! in Pay QUICK! —o; pporvunities walt- H pone pe at onc 
5 ing for J! My Free Book shows 
Ww was why. My. Free Lesso m3 show how & y <p vi 4 
yuean take advantage of these won- om periet und onl mmon h Ga 
hat her derful Opportunities. i : ° n va rage Owne its anaes rs and eat 
ig Bi ae rhs . at an why 
1 there te OES nee oe ; wundred | JOB-WAY" to 
practical Training 
md rea ive you absolute proof. 
» COUPON Kow and a rush your Les- 
to yor baolute Fr 


€ 


everh : on ; SeeHow YouCanEarnupto 


+ grips 


finall If you want to boost $ 50 Week 
ost your pa { P 
quick, Mail the Coupon now. : Be y a 
a Auto Expert It’s the an Ck 
Business for the red-blooded, ame - 
Mac bit ious man who wants to make - 
‘ ‘money! Thelp youdoit. Get t th ek, ¢ ness of your own 
House all the particulars about my lfe- coupon ne ‘et the  member—these 
P : time Employment Service and my proof. See fi yourself Jobs come 
rice fe e Consultation ervice— n t \ mas- lutely FREE 
both of which I inciude Free of ihe : yy 


Extra Char t A wor ! i nd without 
. a ACT QUICK y ah Gm on pe 
the fe n cfr low pa! My Big New Auto uickly you can gel 
iz ‘a Z | 

¢ beer 1 Gee"! Beek Also FREE 

of al == Coupon brings this startling 

' : pO ena revoiutionary, new Auto 
pa ' , ‘ime! also absolutely Free Shows 
stoot ‘ ! ¥ how hundreds = of men have 
! reached Big Pay in amazingly 

ah al ICcK Time! Shows what 
all th nat : © your docrstie» you can do! 


cent Money-Making Auto 


ize 10f 


sacre a ; ai oa Send for it Now! 


the at 8 w —— 

- Full 
re ina . . Seohe pan satay 
_ Directing Engineer sourmre 
est 10 


ie Chicago Motor Training |jis.2:: 
Corporation oa 


1916 Sunnyside Ave. Sets, 2 to = 
Dept. 938 Chicago Gna & 
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FULL YEAR TO PAY \\|| 


10 Days Free Trial . 
“Royal” terms make buying easy! 
lection comes to you pare 
equal monthly payments. 
SATISFACTION ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
OR ALL YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 
ALL TRANSACTIONS STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL 


NO INTEREST 
Wear While Paying—Write For Your Selection Today 
FREE—‘‘Royai" Book of Gomes v 










Just pin $1 to you and your 
yl prepaid, on 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL, ey ) 
on delivery. After free trial pay balance in 12 ea 


NO EXTRAS 


Write today for your copy 
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© GOOD READING ¢ 











one ‘side and an Indian seer the other 
\nd what a story it is! The climax tha 
comes thundering down the mountain fag 


nesses is a 


breath-taking piece of writing, th 
sort of dramatic prose that you remember Jon 


after you have finished the book. For jj 
who love adventure stories | recommend “Th 
Inca’s Ransom.” 


Detective Story b 


Published 


é | ‘ine Crimson BLADE, a 
Madeleine Shar } 


irps Buchanan 


by Chelsea House, 79 Seventh Avenue, Ney 
York City. Price 75 cents. 
Mr. Milton Barnes, smarter than he looked 


and possessed of an unusual 
sat in ticket 
Theater 


amount of nerye 
the New Palate 
shoving tickets through a hole im the 
glass cage. 


the office of 


You wouldn't have suspected it from look- 

ing at his calm exterior, but the amount oi 
money that Mr. Barnes was handling was get- 
ting on the young man’s nerves, 
Maizie Montour and trou 
dancer at the Palace and 
careful about other people’ 
She and Barnes pulled off a neat 
but they soon found that ill-gottes 
wealth leads to complications. Before long, 
Barnes was involved in a gruesome murder 
The unraveling of that mystery 
fine a detective story as has bee 
published in many a long day. It will tax 
all your ingenuity and at the same time com 
pel your undivided attention. If it's real mys 
tery you want, then “The Crimson Blade’ 
belongs on your reading table. 


4 | ‘ue WHISPERING 


Owen 


Then along came 
ble. Maizie 


wasn't 


was a 
any too 
money. 

r bbe ry, 


mystery. 


makes as 


OvutLaw, by 
Published by 


George 
Chelsea 


Baxter. 


House, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
Price $2.00. 

Here is one of the famous full-length Cheb 
sea House novels that sells for two dollats 
and is worth every cent and more. It is the 
story of a strange and terrible man, wh 
comes out of the dark to lay before an & 
capil bandit, the most amazing schemes 

\ y n the idea that “he ravels the 

travels alone,” and also that t 
l to have too many people in oma 
Phe Whisperer” organized a secre 


ipp ent ting apart never- 
planned 
The Whit 
charac: 
He #s 
knows 
every mir 


" nnwvel ic masterpic from 


iDls Lo! a careiu 


zed series of crimes 


iterest 
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D | 
cad 
other 
¢ that 
fast 
1g, th ; i 
T long } ; : 3 ‘ 
or all 7 a 
a ME dig dy a 10 0 
ory b od se If you’re earning a penny less than $50 a week, 
blished ? 9p @ clip_coupon now. Send for AMAZING FREE 
N f W# BOOK, “ Rich Rewards in Radio.” Why goalong at 
» New - you all ¥ # $25 or $35 or $45 a week, when you could earn $50 to 
aratus » © $250 in the same six days, asa Radio Expert? Hun- 
looked this app ‘dreds of N. R. I. trained men are doing it—why can’t you? 


nem @ soyou can learn 


Earn $50 to $250 a Week— 
Palace h 
‘i the Dractical “od P Radio Experts in Big Demand 


Radio needs trained men. Get into this new live-wire 

1 look profession of quick success. It's the trained men, the Radio 
: Expert, who gets the big jobs of this profession—paying $75, 

unt o1 . $100, $200a weekandup. Everyday N.R.I. trained men are taking good 

as get places in the Radio field—men just we you 

their only advantage is TRAINING. You 

can prepare just as they did by new practical 





























methods. Ourtested clear training makesite: ay 
d trov- (, - for you. Big Free Book contains all the proo 
~ You Learn Quickly 
_— In Spare Tim 
. pare Time — 
A So sure am I that I can train you 
~gotter successfully for a better futurein this we 
e lo - new Big-Pay profession that I guaran Opera MA 
I me, j tee your trainingwith a money-back ‘Acce —_ by T 
murder bond. Lack of experience oreduca-|with the ( micage Daily 
. tion won't hold you back—common |News Static 
nystery ‘ schooling all you need to start MY INC OME A 
been é ruments ow 7 You can stay home, hold your |CALLY DOUBLED. 
iS Deei nd oth nt toull my students and learn quickly and |handle all consultation, 
ill tax free ¢ cost under short time I antly in ype coere time. |also do operating. 
. ] Clipcoupon now—find % e ve My pri ~ cca, he 9 — course taught me 
ie COMm- xt allabout this t ig unequalled offer ie. we f °RIGH T “AW AY “toward ene ar and practical 
rt ave'time t< padve nowledge that makes 
, *~ youstill have time to takeadvantage . o 7 ra 
al mys A one of the bigger Radio|my work easy. Keith 
A This training isintensely practical— jobs paying $50 to$250a | Kimball, St ation WMAQ, 
Blade these f instruments help you do the practical week. Nodelay,nolos- | Chicago. Ill 
ee ee ll ei vente) } ing time from work— 
KEMaNnship a i < 4 no scrimping or 6 ini 
fevourabiity We iS .\ Get This FREE BOOK 
George in your ability 
Chelsea “ World Famous Most amazing book on Radio ever written— 
hels ‘ \ * j full of fac sane pictures—tells all about the 
, q \ r great new adio field, how we prepare you 
k City \ t and help you tart. yon cas do what 
a ’ = i others have done—GET THIS BOOK 
My Radio course World-Fa- ' q - Oe oa. 
] Chel mous: asthe training that ‘pays , cone ae —— 
1 r = Aa Make more money \™ . ' ‘ J. EK. Smith, Presiden 
Jollars QUICK when you take up this 4 s NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE 
douats bri acticalcourse. Workon millions “ Dept.PY4¢ |, Washington, D. 
oe of antennae, receiving sets, ofiers 
t 1s . you big gone e Ly) ma«e epere time 
“ho cash while you're learning. lshow 
n, W tor in one Day you how. My students don't wait « 
an & T. M. Wileox year to, inc renee their income—they 
myself] report QUICK INCREASES as ar 
chemes RECEN ILY MADE] of this course—often two or three we 
$70 end ON! DAY I} after starting. Howard Luce, Friedens 
els the anelectrician of rich » $320 in 7 weeks during spare 


ing me . H. Suitt, Newport, Ark., writes? 


that it taking the course I earned in sparc A Df X ae 
about $900. These records nov ‘4 yu = 








In On 4 unusual—these men a few of hundreds. ‘ o 1” J. E. Smith, President 
secret bg NATIONAL Rapio_INsTITU 

1 sec Your Satisfaction Guaranteed Dept.PY4.Washington, D.C. 
never- liew - ee We who know the result iis practical tested Dear Mr Smith—Without obligating 
5 r . ‘toa me in| @aining gets, stand behi nd wt allthe way witha ¥ 2 mein any way, send me your free book 

planne ; “ ae M signed guarantee bond the it we give you when you G/ “Rich Rewards in Radio" and all inform 1- 
Whis- v te enroll. Get started tod t's your big chance for 4%, tion about your practical, home-study Radio 

. ndl . one of the bigger Radic ) jobs—mail coupon NOW for : Course 
charac ————_ Hy Big FREE BOOK and proof! No obligation 


Service To All Graduates — 


Street Address 


Town 
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Classified Advertising 





Agents and Help Wanted 





plat- 
chan- 
Decie 
York. 


EARN $10 DAILY silvering mirrors, 
ing, refinishing metalware, headlights 
deliers, bedstead Outfits furnished 
Laboratories 1155 Broadway, New 





WE START YOL DOLL ap. 
Soaps, Extracts 

Experience 
Dept 


WITHOL T A 
we ol 
unnecessar Al, 


2860, St ng Mo 


WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, fur- 
nishing everything; men and women $30 to 
$100 weekly operating our Specialty ¢ may 
Factories’ anywhere Sooklet free 


Hillyer Ragsdale, Drawer 29, East beangne 
N. J 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES 
gold initials for_his auto 
make $1.35 Ten orders aalty 
particulars and free sam- 
Monogram ¢ Dept. 170, 

J 


Evety 
You 


AGENTS--NEW 
earn $50.00 to 
shirts direct to wearer No capital 
perience needed Represent a real 
facturer Write now for Free 
Madison Manufacturers, 564 Broady 
York 


VLAN 
$100.00 weekly 


makes 


AGENTS—$60-$125 A 
samples Gold letters for 
windows. Metallic 
Chicago 


WEEK 
stores and 
Letter Co., 428 N 


Free 
office 
Clark, 


EVERY AUTOIST 
Dusters. Big Profit 
lars Free National 
Louis, Mo. 


will buy Auto 
Sample and 
Fiber 


Mitten 
Particu- 
Broom Co., St 


A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN MAKING 
Sparkling A Name and number plates 
‘ ‘heckerboards, Signs Big book and sample 


free, Palmer, 543 Wooster, Ohio. 





AGENTS-—$100 a 


week for full time 
to $50 spare time 


Equipment and car free, 
Exclusive territory Sound, permanent prop- 
osition A rare opportunity, but you 

act quickly Write for particulars 

sure American Products Co 635 

mouth, Cincinnati, O. 


$14.50 DAILY EASY 
saree Chieftain 
for $4.95 No experience or capital 
Just write orders We deliver and 
Full working outfit Free Cincinnati 
(ompany Secy 1921¢ Cincinnati 


Pay in 


Advance, 
Guaranteed ; 


$15.00 DAILY (IN ADV ANCE 
Guarantee Hosiery 
Women ‘hildren write 
leliver and colle 
ecessary, Sample 
Card 45012 


ng latest 

rders 
Experien 
ished Ma 
Cincinnati Ohio 


MIRRORS RESILYERED AT HOM 
Le ' per square foot , 


Agents and Help Wanted—Continued 


YO ARE W. ANTED. 
p. ’ 


BIG PAY TO AGENTS 
Household 
Mother 


elling Mother 
pecialties and 
Hubbard “» 
( hicago. 





Help Wanted — Male 

Girls, 17 to 65 
accept Government Positions 
traveling or stationary, write 
Louis, M¢ immedi- 


ALL Men, 
willing to 
$117-$250, 
Mr. Ozment 108, St 
ately 


Women, Boys, 


EARN $120 to $250 
paid as Railway Traffic Inspector We se- 
cure position for you after completion of 3 
months’ home-study course or money re- 

Excellent opportunity Write for 
Booklet CM-28, Stand Business 
Training Inst Buffalo, N. Y 


monthly expenses 


HOME 

a week 

Tempo- 
t 


TABLISH YOURSELF AT 
Photographic Expe fluke $75 
learning i 

Offer International 


1406, 3601 Michigan Ave Chicag 


MEN WANTING 
railway mail clerk and other govt. pos 
$125 to $225 month Write for parti 
Mokane, A- Denver, Colo 


FOREST RANGER, 
itions, 


ilars, 





Help Wanted — Female 


$6-$18 A DOZEN 

home, experience 
for stamp. Tapestry 
Grange, Inc 


decorating pillow tops at 
unnecessary; particulars 
Paint Co., 110 La- 





Farm Lands 


HERE’S YOUR LAND! 
$10 a month buys twenty 
land near lakes and towns in central Michi- 

for $400, or ten acres for $250 Write 

once for free piciure book Ww 
Swigart, S-1276 First Natl Sar 
Chicago 


$10 down and 
best 


weres of my 





Schools 


MAKE 7 $250 WEEKLY 
Picture sit and Commercia 
For Spe 





amps 


OLD MONEY WANTED 
r ‘ 


\r 





Stam mering 


—————E ae 
ST- STU -T-T-TI — And 
red at Hom wtive 
W alter McDonnell, 80 Arcade, 
ville Ave Chicago, Il 


Stammery 
booklet fr 
1126 Gre 





Patents and Lawyers 


PATENTS Send sketch or model & 
preliminary examination ' 
Highest ot i “ 

ness assured 


w E. Cole 
Lawyer, 644 G St. WwW ashingten dBc 


INVENTIONS ¢ oMMTERCIALIM 
Patented or unpatente +] 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 3, Enright, 


“st. La 
Mo. 


PATENTS-—Write for free Guide Bay 
and ‘Record of Invention Blank’ 
disclosing inventions. Send 
of invention for Inspection 
4 7 reasonable 


ree, erms 
Co., 767 Ninth, Washington, D. 


INVENTORS wee for our guide by 
“How to Get Your Patent,”’ and evi 
invention blank Send model or sketch 
Inspection and Instructions Free. 1 
reasonable Randolph & Co., Dept. i 
Washington, D. C 


PATENT-SENSE—Valuable 
for inventors seeking largest 
its. Write Lacey & Lacey, 719 FP 
Washington, D. ¢ Established 1869 


book (tre 
deserved pre 





Detectives Wanted 


MEN— Experience unnecessary; tt 
make secret investigations; reports; salaia 
expenses Write American Foreign Dee 


tive Agency, 114, St. Louis, Mo. 


DETECTIVES EARN BIG MOND 
Travel Excellent opportunity Experiest| 
unnecessary Write, George Wagner, fon 
Government Detective 1968  Brosdey 
New York 





Business Opportunity 





UP AND DOWN PROF + Why trot 
in the stock Market only rofit by a 
vance or by a decline when }. yu can trad 
profit either both ways Free boot 
1] explain aul Kaye, 149 Bros 
N. ¥ 





How to Entertain 


"LAYS MUSICAI COMEDIES 
rel face skit 








Have You 
Ever Read 





Sea Stories 








ing advertisements 





ADVERTISING SECTION 





Just $1.00! The balance in easy monthly payments: 
You get the famous Studebaker, 21 Jewel Watch— 
Insured for a lifetime—direct from the maker at lowest 
prices ever named on equal quality. Send at once 


for FREE Book of Advance Watch Styles. 


21 Jewel 


STUDEBAKER 


FREE 


WATCH CHAIN 
For a limited time we 
are offeringa beautiful 
Watch Chain FREE 
Write now while offer 


as 


7 


mention 


-the Insured Watch 


Choice of 60 latest, thin model, Art Beauty Cases in yellow gold, green 
gold or white gold effects; 8 adjustments, including heat, cold, isochron- 
ism and 5 positions. Direct to you from the factory—the greatest watch 
value in America today! 

s Send at once and get a copy of 
Write for Style Book! Serio a REE! Sor the 
newest, beautiful, advance styles in Studebaker Art Beauty Cases and 
Dials. Read how you can buy a 21 Jewel Studebaker Insured Watch direct 
from the maker—save big money~—and pay for it while you are using it 
Write for our Free Book. It will post you on watch styles and watch 
values. Send coupon at once. Get Free Chain offer today while it lasts. 


STUDEBAKER WATCH CO. 
Dept. N-30 South Bend, Indiana 
Canadian Address: Windsor, Ontario 


‘ &, Mail Coupon for Free Book 


Dept. N-30 South Bend, Indiana 
Please send me your Free Book of Advance Watch | 
Styles and particulars of your $1.00 down offer 


i I STUDEBAKER WATCH CO. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
¥ 
I 
i 


Cit 


this magazine when answering advertisements 











amend, 


880-—Ladies 18K White Gold Rio 
fuly designed AA | Bloe- white 
$so0 $4.90 a Montn 


681-Tadles band eneraved 16k White Goid 

Bir ++ yee = set w 2 Biue-white Dia 

monde vebiinetone furnished, $25. 
Month. 


682-Ladies oe carved 18K White Gold 
ting, with 8 Blue-white Diamonds, $4s. 
$4.40 a Month. 
883—Gents 14K Solid Gold band-engraved 
Ring with A tue-white Diamond set in 
White Gold ss: tH 
$4.15 a Month. 


684-—14K White ro Wrist Watch: 

white Diamonds. 4 Blue Saprhires 

teed 15 Jewel movement m 
$4.15 a Month. 

‘ gen~Temous Bulova Gents Strap Watch 14K 

301 case: guaranteed oa RA wel 

meat $28.80. $2.75aMonthe ~°’* 

886-12 eee 21 Jewel home 


Victor Wat teh Green Gold 
biled = 





4 Blue 
Guaran 


Price $4 
40 @ Month, 





4000 Kargains 
wenda Wattle on am and dow 
atale e 


} shown_in t 
Today 


L pray 
it / 





Bubbling Over 
With Screen News 


Picture- Play Magazine? 


PRICE, 25 CENTS 


inte | You 
Ever Read 





gem Se amous boc 
Gotten, Age “or Boxing. ** full of v aluab 
Kreat fighters and pupils r 
1 te 


meht. Enclose 


JIMMY DeFOREST BOXING COURSE 
347 Madison Ave., Box 3412, New York City 


city &: IN GREAT SHOPS 

comean > 2 weeks 

ectris on actual electrical machinery. 
Earn $200 to $600 a Month 

while you learn. Free railroad fare tc 
a Send for big FREE book — TODAY. 


H. C. LEWIS, Pres., Coyne Electrical School 
Dept. 96-85, 1300-10 W. Harrison St., Chicago, ll. 








STUDY AT, 


Become F RY AT! 
men win bi row 4 
cese in . ublic ii 
fadepsn dent. 
than ever ‘> 


tions are b eaded by men ee | 


e cot = s 19 ese & train it by 
step. ou can nae 

fiarin ne ime aree © .B, eon —— 4 

Kasalle students fou mong practicing attorneys C srry 
We furnish at AA material, including fourtee 

La aw Low easy terms, Get ou 

Law Guide’’ and’ £ ps Unica books FREE. 


-L,Chi 
the Extensel versity, Dept. 1276-. Chicege 


Please mention this magazine 





Fate case | 


ome| 


ADVERTISING SECTION _ 





CHELSEA HO 
Popular Copyrig 


Tales of the West, of 
tery and Adventures 
you can have 
pens of your favorite authors, 


Love and M 
on sea and 

them now, fresh from { 
They a 
real books too—no reprints of old-time 
but in cloth, 

handsome stamping and jackets and 
for 75 Ask your bookseller 
show the books list 


Sna's 





new books bound 
cents. 
you 
helow— 


some of 








The Brand of 





THE AWAKENING OF ROMOLA 
MARCIA 
COWGIRLS—PLUS 
THE INCA’S RANSOM 
THE CRIMSON BLADE 
THE AMATEUR DETECTIVES 
THE GLACIER GATE 
WILD BILL 
RIM O’ THE RANGE 
Ethel Smith 
BLUE JEAN BILLY 
RONICKY DOONE 
THE FIGHTING WADES 
QUICKSANDS 
RED MOUNTAIN, LIMITED 
THE WIZARD'S SPYGLASS 
THE BRUTE 
THE WIFE OF ASA PINCHEON 
$10,000 REWARD 
TOUCHING CLOUD 
Ethel Smith Dorrance and James French Dorm 
GOOD HATERS 
WANDA OF THE WHITE SAGE 
MR. CHANG OF SCOTLAND YARD 
BACK OF BEYOND 
Ethel Smith Dorrance and James French Dera 
THE WAGON BOSS Emart Kinde 
MR. CLACKWORTHY Christopher B, Bet]] 


JIELSEA HOUSE 
(me) PUBLISHERS 


{ 
. _—— |, 79-89 SEVENTH AVE. 
said NEW YORK CITY 


Madeleine Sharps 
Christopher B, 
Frank Lillie Pel 


Dorrance and James French* Dera 
Charles W, Tye 


Anne 0’ Hay 
Christopher B, But 


75¢ 








when answering advertisements 





ADIERTISING 





All makes of 
Men's Wrist 


4 Deposit 
a Month 
white dia 
2 sappinires 


bette 





$1.17 a mo. 
15 Jewels 


Latest po paler atyle 
otra, 


99 y¥$9 Deposit 

if and 7. "60 a Month 
s heavy 18 kt 

ne blue 








Write for Catalog—The special bargains pictured here are 
samples of the great values listed in our jewelery catalog, showing 
hundreds of diamonds, watches, wrist watches, jewelry, silver sets, 
dresser sets, etc. Se nd for your e copy; It brings our large 
jewelry store into your home. Your credit is geed-wit 


STERLIN DIAMOND & 


WATCH Co., INC. 
nd Importera—Established 1879- 
D 218 








Manufacturing Jewelers 
Broadwa ept New York. N.Y. 


it POSITIONS 


$35 TO $75 WEEKLY 
( ) Railway Mail Clerk } Meat Inspector 
P. O. Clerk Speciai Agent 





Fe orest Rs anger (investigator) 


) Stenographer-Typist 


General Clerk 
Chauffeur-Carrier 
Skilled Laborer 
Watchman 
Postmaster 
RFD Carrier 


, meres r Patrol 


Secre tary 


} ty 
»§ 
ds 
) 


Auditor 





Has your salary 


been raised this year? 


Don’t blame your employer if it wasn’t. He's 
as anxious as anybo y to see you earn more 
money, but you’ve got to be worth more money. 

The employer’s greatest problem is where to 
find men to fill the important positions in his 
business. 

But he can’t afford to take chances when he 
promotes a man. He’s got to be sure that he’s 
going to make good. 

Ten times out of ten he'll select the man he 
knows is training himself to handle a bigger 
og You’d do the same thing if you were in 

is place. 


Decide today that you're going to be that 
trained man. Somebody is going to be pro- 
moted, you know, and it might as well be you. 

Right at home, in the odds and ends of spare 
time that now go to waste, the International 
Correspondence Schools will help you to get the 
better position and the larzer salary that you've 
pose just hoping for and dreaming about all too 
ong. 

Isn’t it worth a two-cent stamp to at least 
find out what the I, C. S. can do for you? 


Mail the Coupon for Free Booklet 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Box 2056-8, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please tell me how I ean qualify for 


the position or in the subject before which I have marked an X 


¢ 

) Immigrant Inspector 
) ie Mail C —_ r 
ay Wr 
( 


* 0 ment, Dept. 
Send me particul: 


—salarit 


NAME 


t. Lou 
ars about Po 
, locations, opporvunities, etc. 


» Mo, 


ons Fr 


49u, 
arked **X"’ 


rds with v 
net > previ ures fr t 
cal knowled f € , 

ledge ne earn quickly. l’ay as y 


ree Guter Write at Once 
Ontf e l never be | 


t a A 
d At TT 
FIRST HAWAIIAN CONSERVATORY of MUSIC, Inc. 
Floor, Woolworth Bide » Dept New York, N. ¥ 


Approved aso Corre t 
r of the State 
a 


of New Yor’. 





Please mention this magazin 


wher 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


(Business Management 
}Industrial Management 
} Personnel Organization 
Traffic Management 
Business Law 
Banking and Banking Law 
Accountancy (including C 


_} Nicholson Cost Accounting 


“Ll French 
TECHNICAL AND 
Flectrical Engineering 
} Electric Lighting 
}Mechanical Engineer 
} Mechanical Draftsn n 
Machine Shop Practice 
Railre sitions 
)Gas Engine Operating 
}Civil Engi 
Surv yir and Mapping 
} Metallurey 
C) steam Engineering 
LJ Radio 


Name 
Address 
City 


Occupation 


P.A.) 


IND 


} Salesmanship 

} Advertising 

|) Better Letters 

]Show Card Lettering 

)Stenography and Typing 
} Business English 
]Civil Service 

} Railway Mail Clerk 
Common School Sub je 
High School Subjects 

C) Illustrating CL) Cartooning 

USTRIAL COURSES 

} Architect 

} Architects’ Blueprints 
}Contractor and Builder 

] Architectur al Draftsman 

} Concrete Builder 

| Structur al bk inginee r 

Chemist Cj Pharmacy 
Automo bile wi tk 

) Airplane Engines 

} Navigation 

JAgriculture a 

|} Mathematics 


cts 


nd Poultry 





State 


Persons residing in Canada should send thia coupon to the Interna- 


tional Correspondence Schools Canadi 


answering 


an, Limited, Montreal, Canada. 


advertiseme nis 
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SEND NO 
MONEY 


ONE FULL 
YEAR TO 
PAY 


ame 
5 ae 


DIAMOND! 


Ai am aol tl a Now 
We Deliver and Trust } 


Wahl Fountain Pen Desk 
Sets from $7.50 to $30. Set 
i/lustrated, marble or glass 


€ 4926, The W 


two pens, $30.00 


The Gifts that Santa Claus 
Himself would Choose 


Here are gifts that echo Merry 
Christmas all the year around ¥ 
Wahl Fountain Pen Desk Sets 
and Wahl-Eversharp Writing 
Sets ¥V ¥ Thedesk sets are some- 
thing entirely new Vv Vv A single 
gracefully tapered Wahl Foun- 
tain Pen, or a pair of them, per- 
fectly balanced to the hand and 
set on a base of imported Ital- 
ian Portoro Marble, Emeraline 
Glass, or Pearl Amerith Vv Vv Ball 
and socket joints that permit 
turning the pens to any angle or 
elevation ¥V ¥ Wahl-Eversharp 
WritingSets—a Wahl Pen nested 
in an attractive gift box with its 
companion Eversharp—are write 
gifts foreverybody v ¥ At Wahl- 
Eversharp counters every where. 

rsharp 

iz Sets from 

£5.00 to $85.00 


Set illustrated 
gold-filled, $13.00 


EVER tell | 
WAH] L PEN 


Wahl Com anys Chicago 
he Wahl Company, Tid. Toronto 


Please mention this magazine 


Again country’s foremost diamond mer. 
chants lead in startling offers. 
i over these bargains, at almust unbe ievable 
ow prices. Read descriptions. \our of 
. portunity to secure the gem you longed 
for. Easy terms—lower than cash 
prices. 


our Guarantee 





Yo 
We have Saithfully served the pubiie 
for nearly 100 years, 


lake your se- 
lec.ions. 


Our money back guarantee hs 
fully protects you Order from this ad. on 
10 days’ free trial. 
Send No Money Now! 
Keep your money in your pocket. Select 
gem you want and wear it for 10 daya, 
3 jo. 1—Ladies’, 18 kr. whi ite gold id ring, 
enuine blue white diamor 
1 weekly. No. 2 Tadic a’ is” 
white gold ring, blue wh he diamond. 
69.50— 


4 lu 
monthly. No o. 
@ 4 > 
#6 ».75~-$4, 65 month 
14 kt. solid white @ dw 
< 7 uine diamon 
Million Dollar Bargain Book FREE 
ntaine up-to-the- onnute gift sugges 
s at otartling iow prices and 
liberal terms—write for ac y now! 


J.M. LYON:COn 


te 112 MME (oe Betis 
New York, NY. 





NET" ring. Attracs 

/Z, compels, mystifies! Be 
- RICHI Win at games, bu 
iness, love. Order Yours Neel 


Send NO Money 


P. 8 postman $2. n on arrival 
oxtage Nair uaranteed 


SSS Bradley; K-34 Newton, MASS 


PISO’S 
forcoughs 


Quick Relief/ A pleasant effective s) 
5c and 60c sizes 
And externally, use PISO'S 
Throat and Chest Salve,35c 


a Se ieeaben ts lntoot adalans at less than 
> beaution | for ry 95 


‘Free Samples— —Send name 


Don't veste time ir 


> rt making m 
‘ze will send fr > 


: ye ou the superiot 
money pos it vis fi he Charles Hope, 
WEAR ‘Suir com ANY, Dept. s 961. Cincinnatl, Ohio. 


8 
amp) pies te 0 pro nv 





when answering advertisements 
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CSS 


Enjoy the latest music and news reports in your 
own home—anywhere, any time. It’s easy with 
a CASE receiver—full of power and pep. 


= 


1 





No. 60B, $100 


CASE 


RADIO PRODUCTS 


“Satisfaction Every CASE* 


These are tuned radio frequency sets, with six tubes, easy 
rol, perfectly logged. No wonder reception is 

¢! No exposed wires. Beautiful cabinet work 
¢ sloping panels in crystal lacquer aluminum. 


two-dial- cont 
sure and p 
with distinctiv 


INDIANA MEG. & ELECTRIC Co. 


120 Case Avenue - Marion, Indiana 


you there is abun 
Wealth and Hap 
Your Share. The 
SEVEN” Secret 
free to all who 
Rare and beautiful 
Ring. On each side 
Odd and Charming 
moulded the figure of 
The “Goddess of 
symbolic of Success 
Ancient belief, 
brings suc 
Games, 
every 
Antique 


on 


All around 
dant Success, 
piness, G 
“LUCKY 
Kules are 
wear this 
Talisman 
of this 
Ring 
ts 
Lueck 
Triumphant. 
hat her emblem 
cess to wearer in Love, 
Business, Health and 
thing Genuine 14-K 
Gold S. Ring mounted with 

Flash Mexican Diat 

{ $n yenuine 

w Fire. 

w finger size 


gem 


faret, one 
Wonderful 
brilllancy 

20 years t 
will send t 
postman 


hen 
to p 
iy 


* ar 
‘It not satistle 





Dept. 73LX 


Radio Flash i my Co., St. Paul, Mi Minn. 


Travel for “Uncle Sam” 


SEC TION 


RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS 


MAIL CARRIERS 


$1700 to $3000 Year 


Many other U. S. Government Jobs obtainable 
SHOULD MAIL COUPON 


MEN—WOMEN, 17 Up 


Steady Work. No Layoffs. 
Please 


IMMEDIATELY 


mention this 


magazine 


Paid Vacations. 








Model 60A 
Here «s radio's greatest value! 
Six-tubes, two controls, 44-inch 
mahogany cabinet — all for $75. 
Long distance reception and clar- 
ity of tone guaranteed 


Free Catalog 


Send your order from this ad—we 
guarantee satisfaction—or mail 
coupon below for interesting 
5-color lithographed book - 

let, illustrating and 

describing these 


CASE models. 


Indiana Mfg. & Elec. Co. 
120 Case Avenue 
Marion, Indiana 


Please send, free and without 
obligation, full information on CASE 


Radio Sets. 


Name 


Address. 


The Little 


Checkwriter 
with ‘the 
Big Protection 


Salesmen! 

Atlast! A checkwriterat every- 

body’s price! Sells for $12.50, Does 

more then larger machines cost- 

ing hundreds! Our salesmen 

cleaning up! 

The Arnold Features 

. Pocket size convenience 

. Handsome nickel plated ‘ala- 
minum, 

. Light weight. Easy to op- 


. Prints and cutscharacters in 

acid proof ink. 
. Unlimited capacity. Low cost, 

Easy to ink. 
6. Guaranteed for 6 years. Nothing to get out of order, 
FREE SAMPLE Soren, Salesmen! Here's the biggest gots 
pre position of the year for you. Wntetat opportunity with v 
liberal commissions to distric t managers an leamen,. 
THE ARNOLD CHECKWRITER 60, Inc., Dept. 32 

FLINT, MICHIG. 

















FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 

Dept. D-273, Rochester, N. Y. 

Sir without charge: (1 
way 7 FREE 32-page 
ribing I gover sitions n t 
men full p articulars how » get them 


Rush to me 
tal ¢ Ly rk Coaching; (2 
nment po 
telling 


men 


2 
° 
ce 


when answering advertisements 





Specimen Rail- 
book de 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Ineed YOU with100firms 
BEGGING ME to send 

them more DRAFTSMEN. 

Many offer to take BEGINNERS, 

at $50 a WEEK. Graduates can 

start at $90 and $100! GET BUSY! 


Drafting {isthe BIG field, men. Every industry you 
can name BEGINS with the draftsman. Without me- 
chanical drawings—by the thousands—every shop in 
the land would be STOPPED, 

In fact, itis the SERIOUS SHORTAGE of draftsmen 
that brings this offer: Z will furnish all instruments, sup- 
plies, eventothetable,tothose who start now! 


PAY AS You GO Don't give me the ex- 


cuse that you have no 
ready money for this golden op portunity lam notso 
interested in cash; I want your ap plication . I want at 
least 200 men to start right now. 1 want them ready to 
recommend by Spring! We will get a flood of Iectters 
saying ‘‘send us draftsmen,”’ from every sort of indus- 
trial and engineering concern, and we must make good 
The first week's pay envelope of many a Dobe-trained 
draftsman has held enough to cover the entire cost of 
tte course! Most students learn evenings, keeping on 
with their old work until ready tostep into someb. dy" sy 
drafting room. The (:st month equips you to tal 
simple drafting jobs on the side. It helps you E urn, 
gladly permit this. 


Well-Paid Positions Every Way YouTurn 

A draftsman soon forgets the days when he 
wonder where to get a job. Instead, he asks** 

of work interests me most “What 

country suits me t 

to Florida this year; ‘three are ; last month « one 

wrote me from Ceylon h we hz id the count of 

st 


used to 


how many Dobe draftsmen have become chief 

Positions loom up almost as soon as you are enrolled 
in a Dobe clasd! We receive requests daily for junior 
men—for men only p aeety through our course. “We'll 
take a beginner,’’ some heerns write us, “so long as he 
is a Dobe-trained man and has begun right!’ 


It’s EASY Fore drat resting to learn dr Mting. 


fting isn't ‘drawing 
don’t need any “talent A dr ftsman uses fools for 
very line and every cur. You couldn't make 
d if you tried! t's why drafting i 
oO intere t I wr vyou doe 
ke anyone a tin 


WARNING! ' ist fe of tects to fs 
liate action. Don't expect 
to hold it o} » a he coupon now 




















$2 and it’s your Thal 


just and address and we 
Just send 7a te EATALOG pre fully di ae Lf 
ectual moba $ f each beautify nal aching in an 
tail of PLE a ae rite se 


international nal Typew ewriter Exe ghanes 


A BECOME iT 
E ACCO UNI Le "s. 


Thousands of firm: 
ants in the United | 





ere 
" members of the Am erican Institute of Accountaaty, 
Write for tree book, “Accountancy, the Profession that a ve,” 
LaSalle Extension University, | Dep. 1276-H, 
The World's saree st ining 














CHIEF DRAFTSMAN DOBE, Div. 14-39 
1951 Lawrence Avenue eS 
Chicz Ap, 
Special Tool 
Offer 
nd me FRE 
POSTPAID Su 
manship Book ar 
all about your hor 


N ame 


State 


ee ee ee ee 
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An English Saint 


M R. LAWRENCE had brought 


tailoring to an art: he had 
reconciled contradictions; his 
clothes fitted the individual, yet pre- 
served a distinctive class-fashion and 
dignity. His own manners were of simi- 
lar elegance: he met every one politely 
from whom he had anything to gain, and 
yet by subtle gradations of deference 
proclaimed differences of position. In 
excellent harmony with his surround- 
ings, he had made money easily and 
saved a considerable sum; he had no 
vices so-called, save vanity, and had 
placed all his hopes in his only son 
Gerald. He had got Gerald into Har- 
tow, had hoped for years to make an 
officer of him; the boy’s handsome face 
and figure he thought would be best set 
off by a gold-laced uniform and a mess 
jacket. But a certain delicacy of con- 


stitution, which appeared to have grown 
with the lad’s growth, defeated his hope, 
and nothing was left for Gerald, in his 
father’s opinion, but the church; to be 
a gentleman was the goal of Mr. Law- 
rence’s ambition. He was ashamed of 
the shop—“a cut above it” he felt—and 
would have sought another career for 
himself had he had the necessary edu- 
cation, He was determined that his son 
should enjoy all possible advantages of 
teaching and training 

At first Gerald did not seem to profit 
by his opportunities. He learned with 
difficulty, his memory was weak, and his 
mind flaccid. His father consoled him- 
self with the fact that the boy was g 
ing too fast. ‘“There’s no hurry for a 
year or two,” he used to say to himself. 
So he kept his son at home in his large 
villa on Putney Hill, and fed him up as 


row- 
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a preparation for Oxford. The youth 
took all that was done for him as a mat- 
ter of course. He was content to go to 
Oxford, which seemed to him more 
aristocratic than Cambridge. He had 
been taught by bitter experience at the 
preparatory school that the shop in 
Bond Street was something to be put 
behind one and forgotten; and at Har- 
row his pallor and frailty, something 
wistful and unearthly in his large eyes, 
had won sympathy and blunted the 
malice of boyish curiosity. Gerald had 
inherited his father’s qualities of docility 
and good humor; but his father’s tough 
resolution to get rich and get on was 
transmuted in him into a desire to please 
rather than to rise. His extraordinary 
beauty made this ambition appear ami- 
able. Gerald was tall and slight, and 
his face had the refined regularity of an 
ascetic Hermes. His father, while 
proud of his own good features and 
silver hair, had always regretted a ten- 
dency to stoutness and high color, and 
his boy’s slim figure and pallor appealed 
to him intensely. “It gives him an air,” 
he said to himself. 

Gerald had a good deal of difficulty 
in getting into Lincoln. His father pre- 
ferred that college to any other: the 
name had a stately quietude about it 
which pleased him, and everybody knew 
that the master was a famous scholar, 
whose mere approval conferred dignity. 
Sut though the entrance examination is 


not supposed to be difficult, it proved 


almost insurmountable to Gerald. Still, 
thanks to the ver r 
eminent, but poor, 


coaching of an 
scholar, who con- 
sented to stay at Putney with them for 
six months, the difficulty was at length 
overcome, and Gerald entered Lincoln 

The rooms allotted to him there had 
formerly been inhabited by a sporting 
nobleman whose tastes wavered between 
the photos of Gaiety chorus girls and 
colored prints of renowned pugilists. 
Gerald had to take over the furniture, 
and, with his usual acquiescence, he oc- 


cupied the rooms without disturbj 
either the rosy biceps of Tom Belcher 
and Jim Mace or the black legs of the 
reigning beauties. 

Gerald settled down in Oxford easily 
and quickly. He rather liked rules, and 
kept them without difficulty; he was 
never late even for morning chapel. His 
distinguished appearance and _ ingratiat- 
ing manners won him numbers of ac- 
quaintances ; every one wanted to know 
him, and before his first term was at an 
end he was friendly with nine men out 
of ten in the college, and on good terms 
with half the varsity. Yet there werea 
few bitter drops in his cup. Young 
Lord Woodstock had shown _ himself 
very friendly for a little while and then 
drawn away coldly. Luke Rattison, too, 
the master, had made much of him at 
first; asked him to lunch and dinner 
and then left him severely alone. “An 
amiable idiot” was the bitter-tongued 
judge’s harsh verdict. On the whole, 
Gerald’s first term at Lincoln was rather 
a success in spite of Lord Woodstock’s 
defection and the master’s disdain. 

When he returned home his father 
was delighted with him; told him he had 
let it be known in business circles that 
he wanted to sell the shop, adding that 
when he got the price he wanted for it 
the boy should have the income of a 
bishop to spend as he liked. Gerald was 
suitably grateful, though he scarcely 
realized the abyss that lies between pov- 
erty and riches. He had always had 
what he his desires had 
never been sharpened by denial. 


wanted, and 


Watching him closely his father no- 
ticed that his son had taken a liking to 
fancy waistcoats and colored ties; he 
wondered if the boy had fallen in love; 
and, to tell the truth, there was a bar- 
maid at a village inn on the river above 
Oxford who had half captivated the 
youth’s fancy. But luckily, or unluckily, 
Gerald was destined to fall into more 
skillful hands. Early in his second term 
he met some one who stopped his drift 
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ing and brot ight him to new bearings. 
He had been walking along the towing 
path, wate! hing the boats on the river 
when he was hailed by Lord Woodstock. 
He went across to him eagerly—Gerald 
seldom bore malice—and was. presented 
toa Mrs Lei 
“T want you 
] 


ehton. 

to take Mrs. 
home,” said Lord Woodstock. “It’s go- 
ing to rain, a sure, and you've an 
umbrella. I am due to go out in the 
‘night.’ ”” 

Gerald Lawrence bowed, accepting’ the 
trust. “Ue had a sort of vision of a lady 
about middle height, with steady brown 
eyes, and a smile that caught his breath. 
Mrs. Leighton lived about half 
on the other 
their way through the 
that she 


Leighton 


a mile 
and on 
High he realized 
to know a good deal 
about him, did not under- 
stand that most of her conversation was 
directed to the increasing of her knowl- 
edge. The Mrs. Leighton had 
been struck with the extraordinary 
beauty of his face, and had managed to 
get Lord Woodstock to introduce her 
without arousing that sharp young gen- 
tleman’s suspicions. 

Mrs. Le ehton 
whatever she 
woman of thirty odd who admitted to 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight. She had 
been married very young to an Indian 
judge some twenty years her senior. 
He had caught dysentery and died, and 
had left his widow very well provided 


side of Oxford, 
seemed 
though he 


truth is 


usually succeeded in 


undertook. She was a 


for. A house and some three acres of 
ground on the Oxford 
formed part « Mrs. 
Leighton had at Oxford, 
Meaning to her leisure with 
flirtations » could get nothing more 
serious. She had had two or 
three little affairs: the one with Wood- 
stock had left a smart of disappoint- 
ment. She had gun to realize that 
the extreme you ith which appealed to 
her so were had correspondiag 
dvawhacks and shortcomings. The fever 


outskirts of 
f his legacy to her. 
settled 
Occupy 


down 


already 


of it ran high, but it was all embarrass- 
ing idealism, adoration even, and mad, 
unreasoning jealousy, it had no 
enduring Mrs. 
Leighton intelligent and loved 
power even more than pleasure le- 
sired above everything to play a part in 
life. The sight of Lawrence 
made her catch her breath with admira- 
tion; she realized with a thrill that she 
had never imagined any one so hand- 
some or with such distinction. Struck 
with his expression, she had asked Lord 
Woodstock: “Who is the priest?” and 
had added something about not caring 
for willowy men to allay possible jeal- 
ousy. But now way home she 
realized with a certain apprehension 
that Gerald’s mere appearance had 
moved her. The frail pallor of his face 
stirred her pity, and the great eyes set 
her throbbing. “Vi she said 
to herself; “who would guessed 
that eyes could thrill?” 

From that day on life assumed a new 
purpose for Gerald Lawrence. On part- 
ing Mrs. Leighton had said to him, “T 
hope you will come and see me soon.” 
He replied that he’d be happy; but that 
was not enough for her. 

“When, then?” she rejoined, laughing. 
“You know we women like to prepare a 
little; we hate to be taken 
Come to lunch—what day ?” 


Gerald 


or else 
continuance. Besides, 
was 


; she ¢ 


Gerald 


on her 


let eyes,” 
have 


unawares. 
hesitated; should he say to- 
morrow? Instead he questioned, “This 
week, may I?” 
“Of course,” 
s Tuesday ; 
thirty ?” 
And on the Friday he appeared. 


— ee 
she replied 
shall we say 


To-day 
Friday at one 


The 
house made an extraordinary impression 
on him; there seemed to him to be pic- 
tures everywhere; he had 
tomed to 


been accus- 
comfort, but not 
beauty He was 
astonished by the profusion of flowers 
and books and papers, by a sense of 
lettered and artistic understanding. 
Mrs. Leighton soon set him at ease and 


wealth and 
to refinement and 
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drew him out to talk about himself. 
After lunch they went into the drawing- 
room to take coffee, and he informed 
her that he thought of going into the 
church. She encouraged him, and when 
he went on to confess how the master 
and Lord Woodstock had treated him, 
she salved his hurt vanity and made 
light of the implied criticism. 

“The master,” she said, “is a pedantic 
old bear, and Woodstock was jealous of 
your good looks.” 

Gerald had never enjoyed himself so 
much. He went away promising to 
come again on the following Monday. 
Mrs. Leighton found words for her im- 
pression: “Innocent,” she said to her- 
self, “and a little gauche, but’—and she 
thought of his eyes and fine features and 
white skin—“but sure to make a sensa- 
tion as a curate,” and she smiled com- 
prehendingly. 

In a little while the pair became fa- 
miliar. Gerald used to drop in to tea 
and sit at Mrs. Leighton’s feet. While 
in that position one day she flattered 
him outrageously, for she wanted to cor- 
rect his somewhat pronounced taste for 
light waistcoats and gaudy ties. 

“All your clothes,” she said, ‘should 
be dark and quiet. You must really be- 
gin, Gerald, to see how fine your face 
is. If you were a woman you would 
have known it long ago, and tried to 
live up to it. A woman always lives up 
to her face if it is pretty. That’s why 
pretty women are so much nicer than 
ugly ones. With your face a woman 
would be simply angelic. The church is 
the very place for you.” 

“I’m glad you like me,” he replied, 
shyly taking her hand. She drew him 
to her a little and gave him her lips. 

“You must have seen I like you, Ger- 
ald,” she said. 


“And I like you,” he replied, vaguely 


4 


aware of the challenge; “who could help 
liking you? It is more than liking.” 
But he omitted to prove his words. 


Vaguely disappointed, she went on 


flattering him. “Through vanity to th 
heart” was ‘her unconscious thought, 

As they stood together one day at the 
door of the drawing-room, she said: 

“IT don’t like to let you go, Gerald,” 
and as he bent down to her she slipped 
her arms round his neck. 

“You never kiss me,” 
childish whisper, pouting. 

He kissed her. “You know I will if 
you like,” he answered. 

“Tf L like!” she repeated, chilled and 
hurt. “Don’t you want to?” 

“Of course I do,” was the reply; but 
the kissing seemed rather to embarrass 
him. 


she said ina 


She laughed aloud to change the cur- 
rent of feeling, and accompanied him to 
the door. But she had learned her les- 
son. 

“He’s not like a young man,” she said 
to herself. “He’s merely decorative,” 
she added a little bitterly. But Gerald 
meant much to her, and in spite of her- 
self she took a lively and continuous 
interest in him. She was ambitious for 
him, and gave point and meaning to his 
vague aspirations by playing on his 
vanity. 

“You will have a great success in the 
pulpit,” she said to him once; “you must 
be a prince of the church.” The mere 
words flushed him with pleasure. 

“T shouldn’t know what to say,” he 
objected. 

“That will come,” she insisted; “you 
must read the right books and get into 
the spirit of the thing,” and there and 
then made up her mind to advise and 
encourage him. He was very docile, 
very amenable to such silken guidance. 

In subtler ways, too, she managed to 
mold and develop him. With a little 
trouble she got herself invited by the 
master’s wife, and chaperoned by that 
emphatic lady, took afternoon tea once 
in Gerald’s rooms. The results of the 
visit were far-reaching. She was even 
more horrified by the prints of pugilists 
than by the photographs of the actress¢s. 
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She soon induced Gerald to get rid of 
them all, to pack them all away with 
the fancy waistcoats and flaming ties. 

Before long she had persuaded him 
to buy a French prie-dieu of the four- 
teenth century and a Byzantine crucifix 
of the sixth with an angular figure on 
itin ivory of an astonishingly emaciated 
Christ. It was Mrs. Leighton who 
taught Gerald the esthetic value of 
austerity; she stripped his rooms of 
ornament and even of comfort till their 
bareness began to affect him. All the 
while she was assiduous to encourage in 
him the vanity of his personal distinc- 
tion. 

“T love your honey-colored hair,” she 
said to him one day, “but I wish it were 
silver. It would suit you so much bet- 
ter. You will be adorable at fifty. You 
must let it grow longer, Gerald, not too 
long, but long enough to be singular. 
Singularity is the next best thing to 
beauty.” 

“Do you really think me good-look- 
ing?” he asked nervously, eager for 
more sweet 

“Good-looking,” she replied gravely, 
“isn’t the If you ever are as 
good as your looks, you'll convert the 
world. You have only to live up to 
your face, Gerald, and women will go 
on their knees to you.” 
dinner Gerald had 
time which gave her a 
great opportunity. Luke Rattison was 
the host, and he seemed to take an un- 
holy delight in asking Gerald questions 
and forcing him to display his mental 
poverty. Again and again Gerald fell 
into the trap; again and again Mrs. 
Leighton sailed in to the rescue gal- 
lantly; she was thankful when dinner 
was over, though she held her own to 
the end 

“To be as clever as you,” she said to 
her host when rising, 
of disease ;”’ 


word. 


One evening at 
rather a trying 


“is really a sort 
and to Mrs. Rattison, in 
the drawing-room, she remarked: “All 
high art consists in concealing art, they 


say; I suppose learning’s different.” 
Mrs. Leighton believed in revenging 
herself on her enemy. 

But afterward she took Gerald seri- 
ously to task. 

“Why talk?” she said. 
yourself be made a fool of ?” 

“What was I to do?” asked Gerald. 
“T had to try to answer his stupid ques- 
tions.” 

“No, no, you hadn’t,” she said 
quickly. “Why not have smiled at him 
in an abstracted kind of way and re- 
fused to be drawn out? The less you 
say the better,” she added out of her 
disappointment. “No one can know 
what’s in you if you don’t talk. It’s a 
great deal easier to look wise than to 
talk wisely. Besides, my dear Gerald, 
it is your réle to say nothing. When 
you have beauty to speak for you, why 
talk? Silence alone is magnetic.” 

The dinner had frightened her thicr- 
oughly and she set herself at once to 
strengthen her protégé’s weak points. 
She read the gospels with him, and made 
him learn some of the great plivases by 
heart, and begged him to use them in 
and out of season. 

“You have no idea how effective they 
are,” she said; “they never seem out of 
place in a man who is going to be a 
clergyman, and they always call up 
childish associations in all of us and 
high emotions. We all thrill to them.” 

“How clever you are, Amy,” he 
sighed. “If only I had half your 
brains!” 

She pouted and shrugged her shoul- 
ders; she was beginning to think that 
less than half would profit him, but out 
of loyalty to her affection she put the 
thought away. 

All this while Gerald was not merely 
passive. Very early in their acquaint- 
ance he realized that Mrs. Leighton’s 
advice was excellent. He noticed that 
since he had taken to dress as she 
wished, every one showed greater eager- 
ness to know him, every one made up to 


“Why let 
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him, A little while after his rooms were 
swept and garnished, a senior student 
of Christ Church, who had visited him, 
declared that there was no man in the 
college so interesting, no rooms so char- 
acteristic. A little later, too, Gerald 
conquered the flippant unconcern of 
Lord Woodstock, who came up to his 
rooms by chance and was astonished be- 
yond measure at the change in them. 
He fell in love with the Welsh dresser 
and the old oak refectory table; but the 
prie-dieu and the great Byzantine cross 
pleased him still more. Gerald ex- 
plained the change cleverly. “You see, 
I took over Lord S——’s rooms, and I 
didn’t like to alter them at once; it 
would have looked ” And_he 
stopped. 

“Some of the fellows call you the 
‘Saint,’ ”’ Woodstock exclaimed, “and I 
half believe you deserve it. You don’t 
go on the river now, do you?” 

“No,” said Gerald, recalling at once 
Mrs. Leighton’s advice, and adding in 
an undertone as if to himself something 
about “my master’s business,” and then 
flushed with doubt of his own daring. 

The quotation and flush were not lost 
on Lord Woodstock. He instantly be- 
came serious. 

“You must not mind my chaff, old 
fellow. At the very first, you know, | 
took to you, and first thoughts are al- 
ways best, I’m beginning to believe. 
You must not take my ragging seriously 
I chaff a bit, but there’s no harm in 
me, at least so the dear old mater says.”’ 

Gerald just nodded, smiling a little 
He was wise enough not to say anything 
more, and Lord Woodstock went away 
genuinely impressed. 

Gerald began to see that an un- 
dreamed-of success was possible to him, 
and his vanity was on fire to realize it 
Mrs. Leighton had put a new spirit into 
him; set an ideal before him which he 
felt he might reach, and which brought 
him honor and satisfaction at every step 
He began resolutely to try to model him- 


self on her favorite St. Francis, and 
very soon his progress became astonish- 
ing. He had learned to smoke, as most 
young men do, but he had never cared 
for it very much. The truth was, any 
little excess of any sort shook his weak. 
ness at once; an extra cigar or an hour 
or so spent in a smoke-laden atmosphere 
made him dizzy and unwell. Mrs, 
Leighton advised him to drop it. “Saints 
shouldn’t smoke,” she said; and he gave 
up the practice and felt better for it. 
Renunciation is a pleasure to the weak. 
One day at lunch, too, with Mrs. Leigh- 
ton, he noticed that the coffee and 
liqueur had flushed his face. He asked 
her whether she had remarked it. 

“Since you ask me, Gerald,” she con- 
fessed, “I must say I have, and I don't 
like it in you. It does not mattér much,” 
she went on smilingly, “but you ought 
not to care for any worldly pleasures; 
you ought not to look hot and healthy. 
If you were robust or strong you would 
lose half your distinctive character. 
You appeal to the pity in one, and pity 
is the most direct approach to the heart. 
You should be very pale and hold your- 
self aloof. Your face is saintly; you 
must really resolve to grow worthy of 
it” 

He was willing enough to accept the 
hint; he left off using coffee and 
liqueurs and a little later began to deny 
himself meat as well; his vanity ruled 


him, and whatever increased the spiritual 
beauty of his face was easy to him. 
Mrs. Leighton helped him dexterously: 
she gradually elaborated 
1 


c 7 7 
duct, tounded 


a rule of con- 
on abstemiousness, with 
the sole object of etherealizing his ex- 


pression, and 


her advice.did not stop at 
externals 

“Tf people tall 
answer them he 


LO you, 


don’t counseled. 


“Take no part in worldly conversation. 
The heavenly world is your kingdom. 


On this road they made discovery on 
discovery, though Mrs. Leighton was 
nearly always the quicker to draw the 
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true lesson from every incident, A lady 
of great position had been talking to 
Mrs. 
! 


Gerald in 
room. She 

sartly by his appearance, partly by the 
thoughtful reticence of his attitude; she 


Leighton’s drawing- 
1ad been completely won, 


was just asking him to come down to 
C—— to dine and stay the night when 
he rose smiling, shook his head, and 
moved away. 

Lady L—— did not know whether to 
be angry or not, but when she saw that 
Gerald had not left her for any one else, 
but was simply staring out of the win- 
dow, she that the rebuff was 
due to mistake of her own, or 
some unimagined greatness in him, and 
accordingly she made it her business to 
tell Mrs. Leighton how much she ad- 
mired him, 
so that the 
a visit. 

“I'm 
swered 


decided 
some 


and to beg her to intercede 
‘Saint’ might honor her with 


afraid,” Mrs. Leighton an- 
“that Mr. Lawrence will not 
go; he hates visiting.” But she hastened 
‘He always says he should like 
to live in a desert, for the spirit has 
need of solitude.” 

The 


pressed 


to add 


eat lady was even more im- 
and afterward Mrs. Leighton 
told Gerald of the astonishing success 
of his rudeness and what she had said 
in excuse 

“Never be afraid of being rude,” she 
said. “Women know their own un- 
worth, and admire every one who treats 
them with disdain. ' 
standing 
cheapens 
every one 


Don't be afraid of 
It is familiarity which 

You are very tall: make 
look up to you, dear. I told 
her you were like a monk of the The- 
baid: your spirit had need of solitude.” 

Gerald’s 


aloot 


success soon began to sur- 
prise even his mentor. 
ably Lord Woodstock 
ing him the “Saint.” 


“Caught on.” 


Some one, prob- 
insisted on call- 
and the name 
It became the fashion for 
the best men to spend half an hour 
nearly every d 


y day in the “Saint’s” rooms 


or in his company. Gerald talked less 
and less, but the asceticism of the rooms 
and the old-world furniture appealed to 
all the finer spirits much in the same 
way as his own personal distinction and 
reserve appealed to them. He was 
learning wisdom, too, and when a man 
once asked him his opinion on some 
knotty point, he answered: 

“T have no opinions.” The phrase 
met with such success that it made him 
think about it and set him on to find out 
and elaborate the hidden significance 
of it. 

“T have no opinions,” he said a little 
later; “I have only feelings, and to 
transplant feelings into words is to make 
them common, deprive them of color.” 

His mind grew under the discipline; 
every step upward widened his horizon, 
forced him to further thought. The 
books he read helped him, too, as they 
help weak minds. He read the gospels 
over and over again, steeped himself in 
them, and in the “Imitation.” He 
learned by heart hymns of Herbert, 
Keble and Faber. The very fact that 
his mind had no furniture of its own 
left the chambers of it empty and pre- 
pared for the Christian equipment. His 
weakness of constitution made meekness 
and gentleness very easy to him. Every 
assertion of what one might call his 
femininity of nature pleased him and 
delighted his friends. Once a man was 
a little rude to him. 

“Forgive me,” said Gerald, “I must 
have offended you unconsciously; I’m 
sorry.” The man stammered apologies, 
and afterward took pains to be deferen- 
tial. 

The habit of silence, too, which Ger- 
ald cultivated, and which had grown on 
him, brought its own reward. He began 
to notice that what other 
people said and did made a much deeper 
impression on him when he was merely 
His enabled 
him to understand other people better, 
to comprehend them more clearly, and 


very soon 


listening. own reticence 
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as. they felt no self-assertion in him, 
their own egotism expanded in his com- 
pany, and he got to know them aston- 
ishingly well. He was observant, if not 
farseeing. 

Every step forward in the new path 
brought him encouragement and honor. 
His sayings began to be repeated in the 
college. No one ever knew who first 
attributed wisdom to him, but the attri- 
bution was successful. Young men in 
particular were inclined to accord both 
virtue and power to a man of such 
extraordinary personal distinction, and 
still more extraordinary reserve. Ex- 
cusing himself once for having “sported 
his oak,”’ Gerald flowered into the phrase 
learned unconsciously from Mrs. Leigh- 
ton, “The soul grows in solitude.” The 
word spread through Oxford as _ per- 
fume spreads through a room. Gerald 
was continually profiting by the fact 
that he was in intimate harmony with 
his surroundings 

A sort of legend began to form itself 
about him in his own college. The mas- 


ter’s wife, of course, knew many under- 
graduates, and the Gerald legend soon 


came to her ears. Her little mind had 
been made up about him, and for some 
time she did not trouble ‘her husband 
with the ridiculous rumors. But when 
the elder fellows and students began to 
talk in the same way her feminine curi- 
osity was excited, and she spoke to the 
master. 

“I want to invite that Gerald Law- 
rence to our garden party,” she said. 
“You know they call him the ‘Saint’ 
now, and some even say he’s clever.” 

“What!” exclaimed 
“That nullity! It’s impossible 
are many undergraduates who have 
microscopically but that 
man mind at all—a magnifi- 
cent head and nothing in it. He forces 
me to believe is truth in the Ger- 
man saying 


husband. 
There 


her 


small minds, 


has no 


there 


“Grosse Stirn 


Wenig Gehirn.” 


“Everyone can’t be mistaken,” ge 
plied his wife tartly, “and Lawrence has 
hundreds of admirers. Let's ask him to 
our garden party, but without that 
woman, that Mrs. Leighton—she’s a 
cat.” 

The master was indifferent. 

“As you like,” he said; “one more or 
less in the garden makes no difference; 
but Lawrence is a round nought, and 
never will be anything more.” 

The invitation surprised Gerald a 
little, and luckily for him he took it to 
Mrs. Leighton. When she read it she 
clapped her hands. 

“A proof of your success, Gerald,” 
she cried, “a double proof. She 
you and she doesn’t ask me. 


asks 
I stuck up 
for you last time; she therefore re- 
venges herself by not asking me. Yet 
she is compelled by your reputation to 
ask you. She has not done it willingly. 
You must refuse, but how? Can’t we 
think of something that will whet her 
curiosity?’ Let’s compose a letter to- 
gether. But first of all let’s have lunch: 
thoughts only come to me _ with the 
coffee.” 

“Eating drives my thoughts away,” 
said Gerald meditatively. 

After lunch Mrs. Leighton rose to 
the occasion. 

“Dear Mrs. Rattison,” she began, “I 
dare not accept your kind invitation— 
the truth,” she to herself as she 
wrote, “the truth’s always original. 
Now how can | tell her the faults of 
her own house?” mused, and 
scrawled two or three lines hastily, then 
ran her pen through what she had writ- 
ten. “No; that she said, 
“won't do at all. It’s rude and not witty. 
Ah! I’ve got it. Ill blot all that-out. 
This is the letter, And she 
read aloud: 


said 


she 


won't do.” 


Gerald.” 


Mrs. Rattrison: I 
invitation Your charming; 
but I’m a little frightened of gardeners. They 
divide all creation into flowers and weeds, and 
I’m only a weed. You will forgive me, won't 


“DEAR 
your 


dare not accept 


garden is 
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you? And let me come and drink tea with 
you some afternoon? 
“Yours in all service, 


“GERALD LAWRENCE.” 


“That last sentence is a masterpiece,” 
cried Mrs. Leighton, “for it divides 
them and gets the woman on your side. 
She'll begin to admit her husband’s 
faults and take your side against him, 
and that new ending’s good. It’s only 
a woman who could write like that,” 
and she sighed. 

“I think it very clever of you, Amy,” 
said Gerald while stooping over her to 
sign. As he drew himself up again he 
put his left hand on her shoulder, and, 
being pleased with her success and his 
praise, she looked up at him. The invi- 
tation in her regard affected him: he 
bent and kissed her forehead. She drew 
his lips down to hers. When he stood 
up again she felt he was a little rigid 
and aloof. 

“He has no passion in him,” she said 
to herself afterward, “not a spark, yet 
he tempts one. Why?” 

She consoled herself very easily. It 
was a distinction now to be seen with 
Gerald Lawrence. Every one stared at 
them when they passed in the street. 
She could read envy in the sneers of 
the older women, and admiration in the 
girls’ eyes. Every one remarked him. 
“It’s like going about with a great per- 
sonage,” she said to herself. Moreover, 
his beauty always kept its fascination 
for her. “They say beauty’s only skin 
deep,” she used to say, “but ugliness 
goes to the bone.” 

Gerald’s letter had a success. Mrs. 
Rattison brought it to the master, who 
pursed his lips over it. 

“H'm, h’'m! Rather rude.” 

“It’s very clever,” said Mrs. Rattison. 
“I wonder if he himself or 
whether that cat helped him.” She de- 
termined to leave the letter unanswered. 

But the rising tide of Gerald’s reputa- 
tion forced her hand. Mrs. Rattison re- 
solved not to fail again; she wrote in- 


wrote it 


viting Gerald to dinner, and giving him 
a couple of weeks’ notice; she assured 
him, with a touch of irony, that he 
should be treated like a flower. At the 
same time she wrote to Mrs. Leighton 
asking her as well. 

This move brought about a long talk 
between the two confederates. 

“If you feel strong enough,” said 
Mrs. Leighton, “we'll accept, but this 
time yOu must make no mistake. If 
the master tries to draw you out, pro- 
fess ignorance; if he dares to poke fun 
at you, smile at him kindly and don’t 
answer him; forgive him—that's it!” 
she exclaimed. ‘Forgive him, and so 
bring him into your domain; don’t go 
into his on any account.” 

The words came from her heart, and 
Gerald at once felt their force and had 
a presentiment of their efficacy. He 
knew that he had grown wiser since he 
had last dined at Mrs. Rattison’s and 
he determined now to bring the master 
into his domain if possible. 

The dinner was a memorable one, 
epoch-making indeed in Gerald’s spir- 
itual life. One or two of the fellows 
were very deferential to him, and tried 
to draw him out. Mrs. Rattison spoke 
of him as the “Saint” to his face; he 
only smiled, shaking his head in gentle 
deprecation. 

This byplay passed unnoticed by the 
master. He talked on in his usual way, 
picking up one topic after another and 
making each in turn his own, with a cer- 
tain robust common sense buttressed by 
an extraordinary reading. Gerald 
scarcely spoke at all, and because the 
master talked too much, Gerald became 
a sort of second center of gravity, radi- 
ating a higher influence. 

Toward the dinner the 
master got on one of his favorite topics, 


end of the 


the Roman church and its influence. 
“Tts elaborate hier- 
archy,” he said, “afford proof positive 
of the furious opposition which the 
Christian doctrine encountered. The 


discipline and 
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church has the organization of an army; 
it’s an instrument forged in ten thou- 
sand conflicts, a tremendous weapon: 
the pope is merely general in chief.” 

At the first pause in the little lecture, 
one of the fellows who had heard a 
great deal of such talk turned to Ger- 
ald: 

“What do you think, Lawrence? Do 
you agree with the master?” 

“T know nothing about it,” said Ger- 
ald, “but I listen with delight.” 

“Tt is a plain proposition,” said the 
master pompously, “and incontrovertible, 
I think. Christianity owes its success 
to the militant organization of the 
Roman church; without that it must 
have perished.” 

Every face was turned to Gerald, 
every one expected of him some new 
word, or rather every one felt that the 
time had come for him to give expres- 
sion to their inarticulate disagreement 
with the master’s shallow and preten- 
tious dogmatism. Suddenly Gerald, 
thinking of St. Francis, found the word 
expected of him; his long habit of si- 
lence allowed him time to prepare it. 

“T distrust organizations,” he began; 
“the spirit’s more than the body.” 

He paused. “ ‘Forgive them for they 
know not what they do’ has not yet 
been organized, or there would be no 
prisons,” he added. 

The master stared; his natural acute- 
ness, his memory of great thoughts, just 
enabled him to see that what Gerald 
said was true, and he admitted to him- 
\ new truth.” 

‘That view,” he retorted gruffly, “‘is 
the view a saint would take. I hear they 


self reluctantly, “ 


call you a ‘Saint,’”’ he barked at Gerald 
not unkindly. 

Gerald looked at him completely at a 
loss. The master’s acquiescence had 
confounded him, but his usual habit of 
mind came to his aid: 

“I’m sorry,” he said, “so sorry,” look- 
ing full at his tormentor as he spoke. 
The unexpected submission. was the 


coup-de-grace; every one felt that Ger. 
ald had won; and with a little thrill he, 
too, inferred from the looks of those 
about him that his victory was conclu- 
sive, and he improved it during the rest 
of the evening by his silence and def- 
erent courtesy. As he handed Mrs, 
Leighton into her brougham, she ex- 
claimed : 

“Come to see me, to-morrow: you've 
triumphed, dear! I’m so glad; so glad!” 

From that evening Gerald began to 
see his way clearly. Next day Mrs, 
Leighton confirmed him in his opinion. 

“You did not merely conquer, you 
wiped the floor with him,” she cried. 
“He’s a great, burly, commonplace per- 
son, and you towered above him. I do 
not know how you got the words!” she 
exclaimed. “But they were the very 
words needed; an inspiration. To for- 
give ignorance is unthinkable to Luke 
Rattison. I’m glad Lord Woodstock 
was at the dinner. What you said had 
a tremendous effect on him, and he has 
a great influence in Oxford. Till last 
night he doubted you. He told me so 
himself once, and I could not defend 
you or he’d have suspected there was 
something between us. Now he believes 
in you. It’s strange how every one likes 
to go on their knees before some one 
else. We women wallow, but men are 
nearly as bad. Woodstock told me last 
night that you were the best influence 
in the university. The thing he liked 
Oxford best for was that he had met 
you.” 

“You think he’s 
>] 


important?” he 


aske 


‘Yes, indeed,” she replied “He’s 
much abler than any one imagines. 
He’ll come to great place and power yet, 
and he'll not be afraid of helping you— 
the really able man never is afraid to 
back his opinion.” 

\ little later h’s fellow students began 
to go out of their way to show their 
admiration for Gerald. At first they 
used to send him flowers, and occasion- 
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ally books. Then comparative strangers 
took to sending him pictures, thirteenth- 
wood from convents 
in France, triptychs from Italy and 
South Germany. The son of the British 
ambassador in Russia sent him a Rus- 
sian primitive of the fourteenth century, 
a panel picture, that might have been 
of the school of Cimabue. 
of six saints were painted on a gilded 
background round the figure of the 
Each head was cunningly dif- 
ferenced by the artist who had yet 
naively put the name on one side of it, 
and on the other an appropriate text. 
The picture was a remarkable mixture 
of artistic power and saintly piety. The 
youth dispatched it to Gerald with a 
letter hoping that he would accept it as 
a token of his gratitude; he would be 
very proud, he said, to imagine it hang- 
ing between the two windows in Ger- 
room, and there Gerald 
But oftener the gifts were 
Curiously enough, ever 
since the dinner, Mrs. Leighton herself 
had got into the habit of deferring a 
little to Gerald. Success impresses even 
the keen sighted. 


saints 1n 


century 


1 


The heads 


savior 


ald’s sitting 
placed it 
anonymous 


and admiration which 
hung about Gerald did not smooth his 
way through the schools. He was a 
wretched scholar; even the childish 
Greek of the New Testament was diffi- 
cult to him, But he was helped through 
by his acquaintance with the English 
text. 


The praise 


The other subjects were even 
The catechism, 
and rubrics of the church were 
utterly beyond him. Often he could 
them, and he was 
them. But 
he had grown cleverer in the knowledge 
of such phrases as appealed to his tem- 
perament, and were not 
sO pt lantic or so oblivious of public 
opinion as 


harder to master. 


articles, 
scarcely lerstand 


never able to recall or use 


the examiners 


» plow the “Saint”’ for igno- 


rance of the letter: Gerald scraped 


through with a “pass” degree. 


Long before the end of his time at 


Oxford. he was asked to read lessons in 
this or that church, and these readings 
increased his reputation enormously. 
With his vanity went a good deal of the 
actor’s temperament, and this induced 
him to seek singularity at all costs. As 
soon as he began to read in public he 
found that his voice was weak and al- 
most toneless; he determined at once to 
make a merit of his failing, a distinction 
of his defect. Other people talked, or 
spoke, or ranted in the pulpit; he alone 
used a slow, unaccented, monotonous 
delivery which seemed to lend each word 
peculiar significance. Perhaps in any 
other man this custom would have 
palled; but there was about Gerald thy 
magic of personality, and his pale face. 
lighted up by the great eyes, 
singularly beautiful that it seemed of 
itself to add weight and interest to the 
simplest words. 


was sO 


One thing was certain 
—no one could deny the originality of 
his method of reading, or mistake his 
effects for those of any other man. 
All Gerald's shortcomings of mind, 
no less than his gifts, including even his 
nickname the “Saint,” seemed to lead 
him back to the old Catholic Church 
He loved, as we have said, all observ- 
ances and rules as a woman loves cor- 


t 
1 


sets, and perhaps for similar reasons; 
he felt grateful for their support, and 
was profoundly influenced by their 
decorative value. Almost insensibly he 
began to refer everything to the Early 
Church and early Christian practice. 

St. Francis d’Assisi, as we have seen, 
was his special pattern, and the three 
vows of the often in his 
mind. Curiously enough the first cus- 
tom he took up of the medieval church 
had an enduring effect on his life. In- 
spired by Mrs. Leighton with the neces- 
sity of keeping his distinctive pallor, he 
had begun to practice partial fasting on 
Wednesdays Fridays; he 
found that such abstinence not only in- 


saint were 


and soon 


creased the spirituality of his expres- 


sion, but also quickened his intellect in 
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While the 
body was empty he seemed to under- 
stand more clearly everything he read. 
His thoughts, indeed, ran quicker than 
the text. After an hour or so, it is true, 
he felt tired, and his mind began to 
dance about and beat time instead of 
moving forward. But at first, while 
fresh, he was conscious of a peculiar 
lucidity and ease of mental vision. The 
fact so encouraged him that he gradu- 
ally changed from partial fasting to a 
complete fast, and contented himself on 
such days with an occasional cup of tea. 
The consequences were important. His 
face grew even more refined and im- 
pressive; his skin became almost trans- 
parent. The features sharpened, the 
eyes seemed larger as the face grew 
thinner. 


the most unexpected way. 


There could be no doubt that 
the spirituality of his appearance was 
intensified. 
rapidly; his reading became more and 
more fruitful to him. The chambers of 
his mind were gradually being furnished 
in the style of the Middle Ages, and 
when he was moved, his speech took on 
the quaint simplicity and childlike direct- 
ness of medieval teachers; he began to 
be impregnated with the finest perfume. 
so to speak, of the Christian spirit. 

In all his after life he regarded the 
habit of self-denial, which began by 
leaving off smoking and drinking, and 


His intellect, too, expanded 


culminated in regular and long fasting, 
as his initiation into the spiritual life. 
His first complete 


fast he always re- 


garded as his “conversion,” so to speak, 
to the Christian faith 

The habit of 
to him in many ways, but he gradually 
became conscious that it had one unex- 


fasting was a blessing 


pected and peculiar drawback. He had 
never been troubled, as stronger youths 
are troubled, with 
which spring into being almost without 
cause, and make every waking hour a 
temptation and a plague, while breaking 
in on sleep even with the irresistible se- 
duction of dreams 


sensuous desires 


Sut fasting excited 


the animal nature in Gerald; threatened 
life put forth all its reproductive vi 
and - first he was comnteadh at i 
whether to fight the new foe or yield, 
His training in self-denial taught him 
to resist, and during the day he found 
it easy to change the current of his 
thoughts or sensations by long walks, 
But at night he was powerless. He be- 
gan to suffer from insomnia. He fought 
the dreams by reading and by increasing 
his walks in the daytime, so that the 
tired body might fall into dreamless 
slumber. The long walks and sleepless- 
ness combined reacted on his appear- 
ance and increased his attractiveness, 
He grew stronger, too, as he grew thin- 
ner. It was Mrs. Leighton’s idea that 
he should go to a fancy dress ball ata 
house near Oxford dressed as a Fran- 
ciscan. His appearance was a sort of 
event. The monk’s dress suited him 
peculiarly, set off the refined spirituality 
of his face, so that every one was struck 
by it. From that night on Oxford 
counted him among its illustrations. 
Shortly before he “went down” he re- 
ceived a letter offering him a vicarage 
in Surrey, with an income of six hun- 
dred pounds a year, as soon as he was 
ordained. He took the letter to Mrs. 
Leighton, and she soon discovered that 
the man in whose gift the advowson lay 
was a friend and political supporter of 
Lord Woodstock, who had left Oxford 
the term before. It was probable that 
he had instigated the offer. Gerald, 
however, told Mrs. Leighton that he had 
resolved to go to the East End of Lon- 
don for a couple of years, at least, be- 
fore taking any cure of souls, and she 
approved of his intention. He there- 
fore wrote thanking his would-be bene- 
factor, and telling him of his purpose. 
The gentleman replied that he que 


understood; but would, nevertheless, 


keep the living open for Mr. Lawrence. 


In fact, just as people sent him gifts 
to adorn his rooms, so his path upward 
in life was made plain for him; every 
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one seemed eager to put their cloaks 
down to help him over the muddy places 
—another proof of how intensely his pe- 
culiar gifts and graces appealed to his 
contemporaries. 

The relations between Gerald and 
Mrs. Leighton during the Oxford time 
had become very intimate without ever 
going beyond the limits of platonic 
friendship. She made up her mind very 
soon that he was not passionate; and 
she took such an interest in his success 
and mental growth, and had so many 
motherly fears for his health, that this 
somewhat unnatural relation managed to 
subsist. So long as Lord Woodstock 
was at Oxford and came from time to 
time to see her, she was fairly content, 
but after he had left, and Gerald had 
gone to the East End, Mrs, Leighton 

found life in Oxford intolerable. 
The absence of Gerald had revealed to 
her her own loneliness in an extraordi- 
nary way. Ina week solitude became a 
sort of to her. She did not 
know what to do with herself, and could 
hardly find energy enough to get up and 
dress or order meals, the eating of which 
was a plague and weariness. She missed 
the walks and talks with Gerald, and 
above all she missed the some one to 
think of and make plans for; her life 
was without a purpose. She put her 
house in the hands of an agent to sell, 
and determined that when it 
she would move to London. 


soon 


disease 


was sold 
The house 
quickly found a purchaser, and she soon 
discovered a house in Wilton Place, near 
Albert Gate, that would suit her. Ina 
few months she transferred her belong- 
ings and her own charming personality 
to London, where she would be near 
Gerald, W oodstock 
would be able to come to see her from 
time to time. 


and where, too, 
She would be much more 
likely, she said to herself, to meet some 
one who would marry her in London 
than in Oxford. 

Wilton 
Place before the decorations were fin- 


She nestled down cozily in 


ished. She simply had to have Gerald 
come and see her. She had written him 
letters every day, and heralded her first 
free evening in London by a long tele- 
gram telling him to come and dine with 
her at eight o’clock. 

They had only been parted a few 
short months, and yet as soon as he en- 
tered the room she was conscious of a 
change in him—a surprising change. 
She felt at once that some unknown in- 
fluence had come between them. Her 
heart contracted violently as under a 
painful grasp. What had happened? 
Could he have fallen in love? She put 
the thought out of her mind. It was 
impossible, she decided. But he had 
changed, he was more virile; the clasp 
of his hand was stronger, he moved 
more lightly. What can it be? Who 
can it be? she asked herself, resolved to 
find out. 

The truth was as simple as the truth 
usually is. Although Gerald had learned 
a great deal at Oxford, when he came 
to London he was still hardly more than 
a boy. His vanity and Mrs. Leighton’s 
teaching had given him an ideal in life; 
but it was London and its temptations 
which first discovered his individual 
soul. He had had success after success 
at Oxford, now he was brought to de- 
feat on defeat. At first he had been 
stunned by London, and had immersed 
himself in the work and visiting of the 
Toynbee Settlement; but fasting and 
loneliness brought the sensual thoughts, 
thoughts which had now grown stronger 
and would not be subdued. When the 
impulses of the body threatened to con- 
quer, he got into the habit of going to 
stay with his father on Putney Hill, 
thinking that the change might help him 
in the conflict. And at first it seemed 
to help him. But the table at Putney 
Hill was very generous, and his father, 
alarmed by his pallor and fragility, in- 
sisted on his taking wine and feeding 
up. The result on his hardened body 
accustomed to ascetic living was imme- 
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diate: sensual imaginings ruled him, he 
began to be obsessed by them; in vain 
he fought; the Nessus shirt clung sting- 
ing; all he could do was to betake him- 
self to the East End again and read, 
visit and pray so assiduously as to leave 
no time for thought. In this condition 
temptation was irresistible. 

The men at the Settlement had got up 
a concert, and among others the Sisters 
Weldon had been engaged to dance and 
sing. They were local celebrities, a pair 
of girls about twenty who had made a 
reputation in Hackney and the neighbor- 
hood, They were motherless orphans, 
very pretty and clever, and every one 
took an interest in them. Doris, the 
elder, was perhaps the prettier of the 
two according to the conventional stand- 
ard, but Chrissie was a finer performer 
and a more self-willed and stronger na- 
ture. When they came out and danced 
before him in their short skirts, Gerald, 
who was on the platform and could have 
touched them, felt as if he must choke. 
The elder girl he thought pretty, very 
pretty even; but the younger, the dark 
sister, as he called her to himself, took 
possession of him body and soul. She 
danced, he saw, with infinitely more ex- 
pression than her sister, and her figure 
was more attractive. He could not help 
studying it as she swayed and curtsied 
before him. When they stopped, and 
the storm of clapping subsided, Gerald 
turned to his neighbor with a question, 
but found he could not speak without 
betraying his emotion; his mouth was 
parched as with fever. He looked down 
and studied his card, and when he found 
that the sisters were to appear again he 
drew a long breath of relief 

He never knew what happened till 
they came on again and passed him go- 
ing down to the footlights. This time 
they were both dressed like soldiers, 
something like Hungarian hussars, in 
close-fitting, dark-blue breeches, high 
boots and spurs, and_ short scarlet 
jackets which set off the shapely round- 


ness of the younger girl’s hips. Gerald 
felt his face flushing in spite of himself, 
He was a little annoyed and frightened 
lest others seeing her should fall in love 
with her, for he could not help admiring 
her mutinous dark face, her gay vivacity, 
her lovely form. Her sister merely 
danced, but brave little Chrissie threw 
abandon into her steps and a hint of 
passion; every movement of her body 
to him was provocative. To save his 
life he could not help absorbing and 
studying every contour of the swaying 
figure. It was the first time he had ever 
noticed the subtle, hesitating line of a 
woman’s torso, and he gave himself up 
to the enchantment. 

This dance of the Weldons closed the 
program for the evening. With the 
other men of the Settlement Gerald 
passed behind the scenes and was intro- 
duced to the artists in order to con- 
gratulate and thank them. As _ the 
sisters prepared to go the courage of 
despair came to Gerald, and he told the 
elder sister he should like to call on 
them. She noticed that while he spoke 
he looked at Chrissie, but she was flat- 
tered by the attention and asked him to 
come the next day, and so the fateful 
acquaintance began. 


They lived, he found, in a couple of 
rooms in Mare Street, Hackney; the 
thoroughfare was noisy and vulgar, re- 


lentless in its sordid squalor. ‘The sit- 
ting room shocked Gerald; it all seemed 
common, ugly, he said to himself, but 
Chrissie shone in the mean room as a 
diamond shines on black paper. She 
treated him as he had never been treated 
before, with perfect frankness. Evi- 
dently she had neither admiration for 
him nor fear of him. When he refused 
the cake and bread and butter she took 
an extra mouthful of cake herself and 
said: 

“You don’t know what you're miss- 
ing,” and laughed saucily. The careless 
words seemed to Gerald extraordinarily 
significant. 


mor 
wou 
ther 
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“Perhaps I don’t know what I'm miss- 

ing,” he said; “I'll take some cake, if 
you please,” and he did. 
’ His desire to please made him tactful ; 
he talked about their dancing. The 
elder sister, Doris, admitted that they 
were trying to get an engagement at the 
Palace Theater. Chrissie declared, with 
her mouth full, that she was going to- 
morrow to see old Norton, and that it 
would be hard lines if he did not engage 
them! 

“Hard lines, indeed!’ thought Ger- 
ald, with a pang of fear for the rivalry 
of unseen competitors. 

All this while he was wondering how 
he could get to know the sisters better, 
become intimate with them as he had 
become intimate with Mrs. Leighton. 
He could have touched Mrs. Leighton, 
he felt, if he had wanted to; but he had 
never wanted to. Now every movement 
of Chrissie Weldon made him want to 
put his hands on her. After they had 


finished tea she sat in a chair opposite 


him and the blood be- 


A thought 


crossed her legs; 
gan to beat in his temples. 
came to him: 

“How are you going to the Palace?” 
he asked 

“On these, of course,” she replied, 
thrusting forward her little feet. 
“Shanks’ mare, eh, Doris?” 

“Suppose I get a carriage and drive 
you there, and afterward take you round 
the park ?” 

“Oh, glory, glory,” cried Chrissie, 
springing to her feet, “a landau with 
two horses, eh? 


going like queens, 


Fancy, Doris, we'll be 
and she seized her 
sister and danced her round and round. 

Suddenly she stopped, pouting. “I 
forgot; I’ve only my old hat, and it’s 
shabby, shabby !” 

“Why not buy a new one?” suggested 
clever Gerald. 

She looked at him eagerly. He 

and had begun to interest 
her. But the elder sister broke in at 


once 


Pleased h 


“We don’t accept presents from gen- 
tlemen,”’ she said primly, “although we 
think it very kind of you, Mr. Lawrence, 
all the same, and we'll accept your offer 
of the carriage with pleasure.” 

He felt depressed, wondered vaguely 
where middle-class morality began and 
where it ended. But nothing could sub- 
due Chrissie’s high spirits for long. The 
thought of the carriage intoxicated her, 
and again she flung her arms round her 
sister and whirled her round the room, 
singing : 

“A carriage and pair in London town, in 
London town, in London town, 

Only to earn an honest brown, an 
brown, an honest brown,” 


honest 


while laughing over her shoulder co 
quettishly at Gerald. 

Next day they had their drive. Doris 
made him wait with the carriage at the 
corner of a neighboring street, where 
they would not be known, and _ all 
through Hackney they drove with the 
carriage closed, but as soon as they got 
out of their own neighborhood the car- 
riage was thrown open and the girls 
gave themselves over to the rare enjoy- 
ment. 

At the Palace, too, they succeeded in 
getting an engagement. Chrissie’s spirits 
were irresistible. She came out of the 
theater like a little mad thing, with 
flushed face and sparkling dark eyes, 
excited, as she said, to “the limit,” and 
away they drove through the parks like 
grand ladies. Toward sunset Gerald 
proposed dinner, and swept away all 
opposition, and they had dinner together 
in the only place he knew—the East 
Room of the Criterion, where, however, 
the appointments and service were good 
enough to strike the sisters dumb with 
admiration. Driving home they both 
thanked him again and again. When he 
put them down near Mare Street, Ger- 
ald lifted Chrissie from the carriage in 
his arms—an unforgetable sensation, 

He dismissed the carriage hastily; he 
wanted to be alone with his thoughts. 
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He. seemed to walk on air. Life had 
taken on a new color for him, a new 
significance. His heart was beating as 
it had never beaten before; his blood all 
rhythmic—she was the loveliest creature 
in the world, the gayest, the sweetest, 
the most enchanting, the most desirable. 
He must win her, he felt, or lose the 
pearl of life. 


After that long, first day the intimacy 
with Chrissie grew by leaps and bounds. 
Gerald could never remember the ebbing 
and flowing of the tide of passion that 
seemed to reach flood in an hour, and 
swept him away like a straw; but the 
moments of it were epochs in his life. 
One such moment occurred just before 
the first appearance of the sisters on the 
stage of the Palace Theater. The man- 
ager had been taken by their dancing in 
soldiers’ dress and had ordered them 
new tights of the same sort, only more 
striking in color, and, of course, better 
made. When Gerald called one after- 
noon he found Chrissie alone. The girls 
had been trying on Chrissie’s new cos- 
tume; and Doris had had to run ont for 
a few minutes to buy some tape 
Chrissie talked to him through the half- 
open door. 

“Do come in here,” he pleaded; “I 
can’t see you, and I want to.”’ 

She shook her head. “Doris wouldn't 
like it. You must wait.” 

“Please,” he persisted, “do let me just 
see you. You are so beautiful. I’m 
sure the dress is perfect. Do come out.” 

The mischievous laughing face ap- 
peared at the half-open door. 

“You must wait,” she repeated, as if 
undecided. He went to the door and 
pushed it nearly open. 

“Come in,” he begged; “Chrissie, 
come in,” and she yielded to his desire 

The traitor dress clothed her like a 
skin. Again his mouth parched and his 
temples beat as they did the first night 
he watched her on the stage As he 
didn’t speak, she grew a little piqued 


“You don’t like it?” she asked a little 
anxiously, turning round as if to show 
it all to him. 

The movement threw the line of her 
waist and the bold curve of the hips into 
relief : she was adorable; his hands went 
out of themselves; he caught her and 
drew her to him passionately. She 
turned her head over her shoulder and 
repeated archly : 

“You don't like it?’ 

He bent down to her face. 

“Of course, I like it,” and he kissed 
her red lips; “who could help liking it? 
Chrissie, I love you, dear! Do you care 
for me?” 

“Now, would I let you kiss me if I 
didn’t?” she pouted. “You are too 
sweet to us. But tell me: do you like 
the dress?” 

“It’s charming” he said. “You do 
care, then, a little for me?” 

She turned to him and put her arms 
round his neck like a child, and drew 
his head down and kissed him as inno- 


cently as a child kisses on the lips. 
\ } 


“ 


You're so 
kind, and I like your height and big 


“T do like you,” she said. 
g 
eyes; but,” she added gravely, “you 
must get stronger, you know. Doris 
thinks you're consumptive. You're not, 
are you?” 

“No, no,” he laughed. “I never was 
so well in my life, nor so strong.” He 
stooped down afd put his arms round 
her, and lifted her from the ground. 
She crowed with delight: ‘Oh, oh, oh!” 

“You must put me down,” she 
laughed delightedly. “If Doris came in 
she would be very cross. Quick! 
quick!" and she wriggled in his arms. 

That fleeting instant and its poignant 
emotion remained with Gerald all his 
life. At any moment he could close his 
eyes and see again the mutinous gay, 
laughing face, the silky dark ringlets of 
hair, and the saucy challenging eyes, and 
could feel the round firmness of the 
limbs he was holding against him. His 
hands and body bore the imprint of her 
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form; it seemed to him as if the outline 
had been burned into his flesh. 

He let her slide down slowly, for he 
was loath to part from her. As soon as 
she touched ground she shook herself 
to put her clothes straight, and ran 
laughing from the room. 

He did all he could to get her to 
come out again; he even threatened to 
come in and fetch her. She cried out 
in mock alarm: 

“No, no; you mustn't.” 

He knew the fear was only put on, 
and was about to go in when Doris 
opened the sitting-room door. 

Why was it, he wondered later, that 
such magic moments in life are so fleet- 
ing-transitory ? 


The next incident that counted with 
Gerald was of a very different nature ; 
it occurred on the first appearance of 
the sisters at the Palace Theater. A 
week before that event Mrs. Leighton 
came tsp to London, and everything was 
changed for him. Mrs. Leighton, con- 
trary to her custom, was very exigent. 
She pressed him to come with her to 
choose furniture and curtains and a 
dozen other things; she insisted on being 
introduced to his father and invited him 
to lunch and dine with her. Gerald 
thought it strange that the two should 
strike up a friendship; for his father, 
though distinguished-looking, dropped 
his “h’s,” very often and always showed 
in his speech that he belonged rather to 
the lower than to the upper middle class. 
These little failings grated on Gerald 
sometimes, in spite of his love for his 
father; but Mrs, Leighton never seemed 
to notice them. 
Gerald so completely 


She managed to engross 
what with lunch- 
eons and dinners and visits to Putney, 
that he could not 


time with Chrissie as he desired. 


spend half as much 
This 
him, and he began to show a 
certain coldness to Mrs. Leighton. 

He did not know that his little impa- 
tiences were revealing his secret to that 


annoyed 


observant lady just as clearly as if he 
had told her the whole truth. He did 
his best not to betray himself, for he 
felt instinctively that Mrs. Leighton 
would not like the sisters, and would 
dislike Chrissie in particular, and he 
cared for Chrissie so intensely that he 
could not bear the idea of her being 
criticized er looked at coldly. Accord- 
ingly he kept his love to himself, and 
reproached himself daily for not tearing 
himself free from Mrs. Leighton’s im- 
portunities. 

If he had only known it, no tactics 
could have served him better with 
Chrissie. He had brought an atmos- 
phere of pleasure, and ease, and enjoy- 
ment into her life, and thrown over 
it the magic of love as well; but it all 
seemed so easy and natural to her that 
at first she rather underrated his devo- 
tion. But now that he stayed away for 
whole days, Chrissie missed him, as she 
complained to her sister, “at every 
hand’s turn.’ She even began to fear 
that she might lose him altogether. She 
could not help dreading lest some of the 
ladies in the park might get him. She 
thought about him every hour, wonder- 
ing where he was, what he was doing, 
why he stayed away, and when he would 
be back. Love’s arrow’s barbed, and the 
more it’s disturbed. the deeper it pierces. 
In a fortnight Chrissie’s affection was 
intensified .to Her time from 
eleven to four was taken up by re- 
hearsals; but the evenings when Gerald 
away were cruelly dull and 
Gerald’s days. too, were all filled 
by Mrs. Leighton, and he ‘had continu- 
ally to struggle to get free in the eve- 
ning. But still the met very 
often, and with meeting their 
affection forth fresh 
flowers. 


love. 


stayed 
empty. 


lovers 
every 
seemed to put 


By this time Mrs. Leighton knew that 
Gerald was in love with a singer; knew, 
too, that she would appear at the Palace 
Theater on the Monday night. On 
Tuesday or Wednesday the week befere, 
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Chrissie had given Gerald a playbill in 
which the sisters were announced to ap- 
pear. He had crumpled it up and thrust 
it into his pocket, but somehow or other 
Mrs. Leighton had got hold of it, and 
as soon as she saw “The Sisters Wel- 
don,” she felt that one of them had come 
between her and Gerald. She took a 
box on the grand tier for the Monday 
evening. As soon as she entered the 
box she saw Gerald in the front row of 
the stalls. When the sisters came on 
she picked out the younger sister, 
Chrissie, at once. “A vulgar, common 
little thing,” she said to herself, “‘light- 
hearted, light-footed—light in every 
way. What fools men are! What 
fools!” 

She hardly looked at Gerald; yet she 
knew that his glasses were glued to his 
eyes. She knew, too, that after the 
theater he would take “the little gutter 
sparrow” home. She felt certain that 
the sisters lived somewhere in the East 
End. A storm of clapping broke in 
upon her thoughts, the sisters were being 
recalled again and again; they had 
“caught on” the very first night. Mrs 
Leighton was rather glad of their suc- 
cess; perhaps they would need Gerald 
less now. 


o 
1g 


When the sisters came on again in 
obedience to the demands of the house, 
she noticed that the younger sister ex- 
changed glances with Gerald and danced 
for him, “at him,” she said to herself 
viciously. Evidently the girl had been 
nervous at first; but now, having gained 
self-possession, was dancing for the man 
she loved. In spite of herself Mrs. 
Leighton felt Chrissie’s charm, her 
sauciness, her exquisite girlish figure, 
the attraction of her childish, passionate 
appeal; but the feeling made her cold 
with hate and resolution 

“We shall see, my girl,” she said to 
herself, “who will win,” and she closed 
her opera glasses and went home 

When the sisters’ second turn was 
over, Gerald went round to the stage 


b 


door to wait for them. He had hired a 
carriage to take them home. The com- 
missionaire told him they would be out 
in a few minutes. He nodded and 
waited, promising himself some amuse- 
ment in the sights of the strange place, 
Suddenly he became aware that he had 
formidable rivals. There was a young, 
slim, good-looking fellow, whom he took 
to be an officer, who sent in two bou- 
quets to the sisters, together with a card 
on which he had written a request that 
they would have supper with him. Ger- 
ald grew white with anger at the cool 
assumption of the man and the airy self- 
confidence of his manner. But he could 
not help admiring the young fellow 
when he took out half a sovereign and 
gave it to the commissionaire, with the 
request that he should hand the bou- 
quets to the elder sister and the note to 
the younger. 

A few minutes later Gerald was face 
to face with another aspirant, a stout, 
overdressed Jew of about forty, to 
whom the commissionaire was very po- 
lite. He wanted to know if the stage 
manager was in, and when the commis- 
sionaire said he was, he laughed loudly. 

“T’ll go and see him, Williams,” he 
said. “I want to know those Weldons, 
that’s their name—isn’t it? Eh? I'll 
just go in and see ’em.” 

To Gerald’s rage he pushed through 
the stage door as if the place belonged 
to him. 

The moments of waiting seemed to 
age Gerald; in five minutes he was 
whirled through a thousand emotions, 
and had made a hundred resolutions 

“If they speak to that cad, I'll never 
speak to them again,” he vowed to him- 
self. The next moment he wanted to 
choke the “foul brute,’ or beat. his fat 
face into a pulp. The soldier, too, who 
whistled there nonchalantly, came in for 
a share of Gerald's rage and contempt 
He hated him as much as he loathed the 
vulgarian. He determined to go away 
and leave Chrissie to her friends. Per- 
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haps she had already given them some 
encouragement; perhaps even she had 
already smiled on the fat mart. His 
very soul sickened at the thought of any 
connection between them; she seemed 
to him dirtied by the man’s desire. He 
would go away and leave them, and he 
turned toward the street. Just at that 
moment the swinging door was thrown 
open and the sisters came out, Chrissie 
first, as usual, carrying the officer’s bou- 
quet, as Gerald noticed at once. In a 
second the officer had come forward, 
and taking off his hat had begun to 
speak. Gerald suddenly felt that he, 
too, ought to have sent Chrissie a bou- 
quet, and he was disgusted with himself 
for not thinking of it His 
anger with Chrissie had fled at the mere 
sight of her. 

“My name’s Vincent,” said the officer, 
“T see you have my flowers, Miss Wel- 
don. I do hope it’s a sign that you and 
your sister will forgive the informality 
of the introduction and be my guests 
to-night at the Savoy ii 

“Oh, thank 
prettily, * 


sooner. 


said Chrissie 
‘but we cannot come,” and she 
passed straight on to Gerald. 
“IT saw you in front,” she said to him, 
and in a whisper added: 
- 


you,” 


“T danced for 


ld resist her; yet Gerald 


mself answer in a strange, hard 


id you speak to him?” 


ticed that the young fellow was 

Even Doris was smil- 

wh she, too, refused his 

xt moment Gerald had the 

the carriage and was driving 

officer taking off his hat in 

which filled the cup of Ger- 
umor to the brim. 

t's the cried 


matter, dear?” 


| > t 

“Nothing,” replied Gerald angrily; 
“but why did you speak to him?” 
“Flow could I help it?” said Chrissie 


laughing, pleased with his manifest jeal- 
ousy. “I had his flowers in my hand, 
and he was quite polite.” 

“Polite,” repeated Gerald 
“Did you see the old fat Jew?” 

“The stage manager introduced Mr. 
Graham to us,” she replied proudly. 
“He’s a stockbroker and the chief 
shareholder in the theater; even Doris 
was polite to him, weren’t you, Doris?” 

“T didn’t want to supper with him,” 
replied Doris, “but I thought we had 
better.” 

Gerald felt strangled. Was this what 
his love had brought him, this unworthy 
competition, this vile rivalry? He saw, 
as with second sight, that the “guinea- 
pig,” as he called him, was a more for- 
midable competitor even than the good- 
looking young officer. 

“Are all women venal?” he asked 
himself bitterly, for both the girls spoke 
of Graham with awed respect. 

“He’s very rich,” said Chrissie. 

“And knows every 
Doris. 

“Their 


bitterly. 


one,” echoed 


very souls,” he thought to 
himself, “‘are servile to riches and suc- 
cess.” 

Jut in a 
came, 
none of 


few minutes the reaction 
He would give Chrissie up to 
them. Why should he? He 
had good looks as well as the officer, 
and money to spend as freely as the City 
man. He triumphed to himself. Why 
Why should he not 

\t once, without 
he put his head out of the win- 
dow and told the 


should he not win? 
take them to supper? 
asking, 
coachman to drive to 
the Savoy. 

“T’m going to take you to the 
to supper,” he said 


Savoy 


“You dear!” cried Chrissie, clapping 
his face with her hands. 
Doris re- 
“It’s very kind of you, Mr. 
she added; “but we're not 
dressed for the Savoy.” 

“Any dress will do,” he said in his 
ignorance—the had said the 


“Chrissie, Chrissie,” cried 
provingly, 


Lawrence,”’ 


officer 
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Savoy—and overbore their opposition. 
But when the sisters entered the res- 
taurant and saw the girls and ladies 
elegantly gowned crowding into the sup- 
per room, both Doris and Chrissie 
shrank back declaring that it was im- 
possible for them to go in; but he in- 
sisted, and carried the matter off with a 
high hand. When they were seated, 
however, he was annoyed to find that 
dress does make a difference to women, 
for both the girls were ill at ease. 

“Why should you not let me give you 
frocks?” he said, as soon as he realized 
their discomfort. “Eat your supper 
and drink your champagne, and to-mor- 
row you shall have two white evening 
gowns, and we'll come again. After 
all,” he added, glancing round, “you’re 
the two prettiest girls in the room,” 

And, indeed, the little dark dresses 
and unwonted hats seemed to set off the 
charm of the girls’ youthful beauty. 
Many of the men as they passed out 
looked down at them with frank ad- 
miration. It seemed to Gerald as if the 
world were in a conspiracy to put him 
in a secondary place. 

“But, after all,” he said to himself, 
“TI know Chrissie does care for me, and 
it will be my own fault if any one else 
gets her,” and he redoubled his atten- 
tions. 

While driving back he managed to 
take Chrissie’s hand in the dark; it 
nestled into his all the way home, and 
gave him renewed courage and joy. 
With this support he wrung from Doris 
a half-promise that they would accept 
evening dresses from him. When they 
got inside the house, Chrissie made some 
excuse to turn back in the passage and 
speak to him at the street door. She 
gave him her lips at once 

“Good night, 


de ar,” she 


It’s 


content- 


said. 
been a treat,” and she sighed 
edly. 

When alone with his thoughts and 
able to analyze his impressions and emo- 
tions, Gerald realized that the poetry of 


his love, the idyllic beauty of it, had 
vanished with the sense of combat. 
Chrissie was no longer angelic, she had 
become a little dancer, and he had to 
win her and keep her. His love had 
been transmuted by jealousy into pas- 
sion, just as loneliness and disquieting 
doubts had deepened Chrissie’s affection 
into love. 


After leaving the theater Mrs. Leigh- 
ton sat down and thought the matter 
over. “I need help,”’ she confessed to 
herself. Her instinct had been right, 
she felt, in getting to know Gerald’s 
father. She could reckon on the old 
man now, and use him. Early next 
morning she drove out to Putney, and 
while walking in the garden confided to 
old Mr. Lawrence all she knew about 
Gerald’s “unhappy entanglement.” She 
thought it her duty to tell him, she said 
He must never let Gerald know where 
he had learned it. He must go to the 
Palace Theater to see for himself. She 
drew a shocking caricature of Chrissie 
as “a vulgar little dancing girl.” Her 
appeal to the old man’s prudery was 
decisive ; in an hour she had worked him 
up to a passionate resolution. By lunch 
time she had assured herself that he 
knew just what he ought to say to Ger- 
ald. 

The result was much what she antici- 
pated. Stuttering with indignation, Mr. 
Lawrence went off to see Gerald next 
morning. 
he must 


He told him he. was mad, that 
think of his career, and of 
decency, and so forth in the customary 
strain, and then returned to tell Mrs. 
Leighton all that he had said, leaving 
out the that he asked Gerald 
why he didn’t marry Mrs. Leighton, who 
was a lady of position and 


fact had 
wealth, and 
beautiful to boot 

The suggestion startled 
much as it angered him. He 
thought of a thing, he 
sides, Mrs. Leighton was too old. But 
his father’s unsparing condemnation of 


Gerald as 
had never 


such said; be- 
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Chrissie had had a certain effect on him. 
The old man’s scorn for the girl who 
could. show off her figure in tights really 
lit unworthy jealous suspicions in Ger- 
ald which bore evil fruits later. He was 
compact of English prejudices ; he began 
to doubt the girl’s purity, which was as 
obvious as sunlight, because of the way 
she danced and dressed. 

A few hours after his father had 
given Mrs. Leighton his version of the 
lecture he had administered to. his son, 
Gerald betook himself to Wilton Place, 
too, for sympathy and advice. Mrs. 
Leighton began by soothing and flatter- 
ing him. Of course, true love was beau- 
tiful, she said, the ideal; but he had a 
great career before him, and he should 
consider his father’s feelings. Gerald 
ought to be a prince of the church; 
princes only married common girls 
when they were born princes, but when 
they had to make themselves princes 
they could not afford to marry beneath 
them, and so forth. 

“Don’t you see, Chrissie’s a miracle?” 
he asked, glowering. ‘“There’s no one 
like her.” 

Mrs. Leighton admitted that she was 
very pretty, but added that he really 
must not idealize her out of all likeness 
to humanity; she was illiterate, of 
course, and vain, glad to accept any 
one’s attentions—both sisters were of 
the lower middle class. She saw at once 
that she was on the right track. “Do 
you really care for her—really?” she 
asked. 

He nodded, his face rigid with pain. 

“Your father thinks you'll take her to 
Paris,” she remarked casually, playing 
her trump boldly. Gerald, she felt, 
would soon tire of Chrissie in Paris. 

He started to his feet 

“Oh! 

She faced him bravely. 

“It would be the best thing you could 
do.”’ 

He glared at her. 

“Why should you quarrel with me, 


He you— zg 


because I'd give you everything you 
want in life, I’d give you the moon if I 
could,” and then she found the supreme 
word: 

“If you don’t take her, Gerald, some 
one else will.”’ 

It struck him to the very heart. Yes, 
if he didn't take her Graham would, and 
Doris would not help her to resist; she 
certainly was lower middle class, prim 
at once, and servile. And Chrissie, 
sweet though she was, was vain. What 
should he do? 

His jealousy of Graham discolored 
the world for him; “some one else” 
rankled. 

He left Mrs. Leighton in a whirl of 
jealousy, desire and wounded vanity. 

Was he really making an angel, as she 
had said, of a little dancing girl; trying 
to see a London sparrow as a bird of 
paradise? How her words stung! They 
stung, he reflected, because of the truth 
in them. The picture of greasy, bald- 
headed Graham, like some obscene bird 
of prey, kept thrusting itself before his 
mind. 

He could not rest in the Settlement. 
He went off to Mare Street to take them 
out. They were not in. The landlady 
confided to him that a gentleman had 
taken them out for the evening. 

“What was he like?” Gerald asked, 
smiling to conceal his misery and rage. 

“Oh, he was quite a gentleman—a 
foreign gentleman, I thought, a little 
elderly, but—he had brought fur wraps 
for both of them, real sable, Russian 
sable.” The landlady was voluble in 
the giver’s praise. Gerald’s heart 
throbbed; it was Graham. He turned 
from the door thanking her. But he 
was called back. In her eagerness to 
help, the landlady called out to him that 
she had heard the gentleman say they 
would take supper at the Savoy. 

Gerald went to the Savoy, and there 
they were in the restaurant. He waited 
about for more than an hour to see them 
come out: Chrissie, flushed with ex- 
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citement, talking sixteen to the dozen, 
as usual. His heart sank. As they 
reached the door he saw Graham put his 
hand on her bare arm to keep her back 
and let Doris go out first, and then he 
saw him, on the pretext of arranging 
her fur, touch her bare neck with his 
hand. Chrissie did not thrust him back, 
or shrink from his touch; she smiled at 
him, in fact, as she passed out. 

Gerald was lost in jealous rage, dazed 
in agonies of doubt and fear. He was 
brought to himself by the porter tapping 
him on the arm: 

“We must close, sir, if you please.” 

The restaurant was shrouded, dark; 
only the lights over the desk threw un- 
certain gleams; the carriages had all 
rolled away. He went out into the 
empty street. 

All through the night he stormed ; but 
as hour after hour went on, one thing 
became clear to him—he would have 
her; he would not leave her to that foul 
beast, that old Jew satyr. He would 
take her away at once. He must make 
no mistake. He would go first to Mrs. 
Leighton and ask her advice. He was 
at her house by eight o'clock in the 
morning, and she saw him at half past 
in her peignoir, and was all sympathy. 

“You poor boy,” she cried as she 
caught sight of him, “how ill you look!” 

In spite of himself he told her every- 
thing—his doubts of Chrissie, his sus- 
picions, everything—he raved to her, 
and then broke down and cried like a 
child with his head on her knees, sob- 
bing hysterically. He alarmed her; she 
feared for his reason; she had never 
before understood how weak he was. 
There was nothing for it, she felt, but 
to give the child his toy. With this pur 
pose she spoke, encouraging him. Of 
course, Chrissie loved him, but she was 
shallow and vain. He must be always 
with her, never leave her alone, he must 
take her to the theater and back again, 
to dinner and to supper. If the other 
gave them furs, Gerald must give them 


dresses and hats. If the other recom- 
mended them to stage managers, Gerald 
should take the stage managers out to 
supper with them. 

She concluded: “If Graham gets 
them a rise in salary, you must give 
them bracelets and brooches. Play the 
man,” she cried at him finally, “and not 
the mouse.” 

Before she had half finished, all the 
man in him had responded to her. He 
kissed her hands and caught her to him, 
and kissed her face, and hurried off to 
carry out her instructions, and to tread 
the primrose path to his desire. 

In twenty-four hours he had reason 
to congratulate himself. In a week he 
had won Chrissie so that she had no 
thought or wish beyond him. The 
dresses he gave her, and the jewels, 
forced even Doris to agree with the 
landlady that he was madly in love; but 
still he could not induce Chrissie to take 
the irrevocable step and leave London. 
He wanted to get her away from Gra- 
ham and his vile attentions; but to 
Chrissie leaving London meant leaving 
Doris and success on the stage. The 
girl’s loyalty to her sister was invincible. 
He went again to Mrs. Leighton. Her 
advice was veiled, but decisive. 

“Win her,” she said, “and 
will follow you.” 

“But how? What do you mean?” he 
asked. “Do help me!” 

Mrs. Leighton looked at him. Could 
any man be so inconceivably ignorant? 

“Take her for a long drive,” she said 
at length, “up the river, or out to Hamp- 
stead, or to Richmond. Take a private 
room in some hotel—the Star and Gar- 
ter if you like—and lunch and dine to- 
gether; make up your mind and you are 
sure to win her.’ With feminine 
malice she added, “She’s only waiting to 


the girl 


be persuaded.’ 

Gerald went from her in a fever, reso- 
lute but still self-deceiving; he would 
not look face. Sut still, 
there could be no harm, he said to him- 


facts in the 
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self, in taking Chrissie out, and he en- 
gaged a private room and induced 
Chrissie to come with him alone. 

They lunched together—he in a fever 
of excitement, Chrissie a little subdued 
and not quite at ease, but intensely 
happy. There was something thrilling 
to both of them in being alone together. 
He took delight in helping her to this 
and that, and then the joy of jumping 
up and kissing her while the waiter was 
out of the room; and afterward, when 
the waiter had cleared away and left 
them, she kissed him, too, bravely, again 
and again, and Gerald took his love in 
his arms and they sat together for hours, 
almost without speaking, shut off from 
the world in the divine intimacy of pas- 
sion. Gradually the dusky shadows 
crept in and filled the room and hid them 
from sight or sound, they two together, 
mouth on mouth, till the girl, too, gave 
herself wholly to love, and the dark eyes 
fluttered and lost themselves. 

A week later they were in Paris. 

Although she expected the news, Mrs. 
Leighton took it badly; she spent the 
day given over to all the torments of 
jealousy: she cried with rage, and dried 
her tears in hot contempt of her rival; 
she burned and throbbed, and cooled to 
frigid resolve and hate; at dinner she 
could not eat, complaining still of head- 
ache—it was heartache she felt, pain that 
gripped her heart almost choked 

hould prefer that vulgar, 
shallow little slut to her; that he 
her now and happy with her! 
Jext morning she 


and 
her. That he 


was 


find 
d to win her as she had 
Gerald’s father “With the 


st trumps in my 


went off to 


Doris, determin« 


two 
hand,” she 
“T can do as I like.” 


She found 


Doris horrified and indig- 


nant, but she soon calmed her down, 


her gradually that nothing 
about. 


persuading 
need get “No one need know if 
we don't tell.” 

In a few days she had overcome all 
Doris’ suspiciousness. She was not in 


ahurry. There was time enough. Ger- 
ald should have his honeymoon. She 
would not be surprised, she said to her- 
self, if the honeymoon was quite long 
enough for him. She knew men pretty 
well, and her understanding of Gerald 
was uncanny. Meanwhile she had Doris 
to lunch and Doris to dinner, and bit by 
bit won the girl’s complete confidence. 
When she told Doris she was much 
prettier than her sister, and must make 
a really sensible marriage with a good, 
steady man, Doris felt that at last she 
had met a real friend. Doris quickly 
came to admire Mrs. Leighton as a sort 
of model, for the two had a good deal in 
common. Mrs. Leighton knew the very 
moment when Doris turned from doubt 
of her to admiration, and then it was an 
easy matter to persuade her that it was 
her duty to go to Paris and put an end 
to the scandal by getting her sister to 
leave Gerald. By this time, too, Mrs. 
Leighton had worked up old Mr. Law- 
rence to go with her and help to bring 
the runaways to reason. Naturally she 
kept Mr. Lawrence and Doris steadily 
apart. It would never do to let them 
know each other, she felt; they were 
both of the same class, and like might 
recognize like. Besides, by keeping 
them apart she could use Doris as a 
whip to old Mr. Lawrence, and Mr. 
Lawrence as a bogy with which to 
frighten Doris. She really played her 
game with considerable ingenuity, served 
by jealous feminine instinct and by~an 
unveiled both the 
physical and spiritual sides of the prob- 
lem, 

Ina Mrs. Leighton had 
foreseen, Gerald’s passion had died of 
satiety ; long before the month had come 
to an end, indeed, his physical weakness 
and natural tenderness had 
brought him almost to illness, his worn- 
out nerves vibrating between exhaustion 
and exasperation. In this state every 
little common phrase of Chrissie’s 
jarred on him, her childishness seemed 


inderstanding of 


month, as 


Chrissie’s 
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silly, her longings for her sister senti- 
mental drivel. He soon felt that Mrs. 
Leighton had read the girl aright: she 
was shallow and ill-regulated—all in ex- 
tremes. The truth was, his physical 
weakness rendered him incapable of 
making any allowance for Chrissie after 
the first few days, and he had no idea 
how lonely and disconsolate, how home- 
sick and heartsick, she became in the for- 
eign capital. Chrissie wes hardly more 
than a child—a gregarious, ingenuous, 
vain, charming little creature who lived 
on praise and hopes of pleasure. When 
her sister didn’t want to talk, she talked 
to the landlady or to the servant; there 
was constant companionship for her in 
Hackney. Here in Paris there was no 
one to talk to, no one to admire her, 
nothing on earth to do. In three days 
she began to be bored, and every effort 
she made to win Gerald seemed to result 
in failure. After the first week he 
hardly wanted to speak to her; she had 
no understanding of him at all; she was 
hurt, and then indignant. She began to 
notice his faults and became increasingly 
dissatisfied: he was always polite, but 
he did nothing but read and read, and 
whenever they went out he took her to 
churches and picture galleries and 
museums where she could only see old 
frumps and fogies. She was like a 
young bird used to sunshine and gay, 
quick flirts of flight and snatches of 
song, thrust to solitary quiet in a gloomy 
cage; for to her the vast hotel was a 
cage or a prison. If that was love, she 
hated it. All the little differences of sex 
and temperament brought her to tears. 
Gerald seemed to get tired of her petting 
and caressing and loving; she could only 
believe he was getting tired of her. 
When she thought of a new way of 
amusing him by coming behind him in a 
new dress and blindfolding him, he got 
cross and cold, and never noticed the 
dress. From the beginning she had re- 
gretted yielding to him without mar- 
riage, and every day she regretted it 


more ; it seemed wrong to her to be liy. 
ing with him. She hadn’t wanted to 
leave her sister, and now she wanted to 
see her more and more till she ached 
with the longing. 

One afternoon Doris walked into her 
bedroom, and Chrissie threw herself 
into her arms and burst into inarticulate 
sobbings of regret and relief. For over 
an hour Doris could do nothing but kiss 
and comfort her: “Everything would 
come right, everything ; she must be sure 
of that. She would not leave her 
again.” For Chrissie seemed _heart- 
broken, and clung to her as if afraid, 
She never even noticed Gerald’s absence, 
never knew that he had gone to call on 
Mrs. Leighton in answer to a telegram; 
Doris was everything to her. 

Doris’ rage against Gerald, which un- 
consciously had a tincture of jealousy 
in it, grew to cold hatred as she realized 
how unhappy her little sister had been. 
She had always been a little envious of 
Chrissie, for Chrissie had outshone her 
as a dancer by dint of a little more 
courage in displaying her feelings, and 
now she realized with a certain satisfac- 
tion that it was this thoughtless courage 
which had brought Chrissie to grief. 
But the recognition of her own superi- 
ority of nature only made her more piti- 
ful to her little sister. So she com- 
forted Chrissie, assured her that every- 
thing would be all right; she mustn't 
worry, everything would be arranged. 

“He’s not been unkind to you, has 
he?” she asked 

“No,” sobbed Chrissie, “not exactly 
unkind, but men are so different from 
what I thought, so different. He’s all 
the time reading and teaching me, and I 
don’t want to be improved. He didn't 
want me to write to you till I could 
write without making mistakes, as if 
that mattered. He’s nice, but he’s a 
fool.” “Prig” was probably the word 
she would have used if she had known 
it. Her little vanity had resented the 
teacher’s attitude which Gerald assumed 
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all too easily. Her resentment seemed 
inexplicable even to herself; for at bot- 
tom she was loyal. 

“He’s good, you know,” she ex- 
plained, “and I think, perhaps, he loves 
me in his way; but men are so different 
from us, so different,” and she clung to 
her sister in an April storm of smiling 
and sobbing—heart at ease, at last, in 
that custom of affection which means so 
much to women. While comforting her 
sister, Doris did not lose sight of her 
mission. 

“You must leave him, Chrissie,” she 
said at length: “it’s wrong to live like 
this without being married.” 

“He'll marry me,” replied Chrissie in 
astonishment, drawing away; “he said 
he would.” 

“How can he without money!” replied 
Doris, coached by Mrs. Leighton. “His 
father is furious, and won’t give him a 
penny unless he leaves you.” 

“But he can’t leave me,” cried 
Chrissie, horror-stricken ; “he promised, 
and where could I go? I could never 
show my face again, Oh!” And she 
blanched with a thousand fears. 

“We'll make it all right, dear,” com- 
forted Doris, “‘no one need ever know, 
and I’ll never leave you again, and you 
must never leave me, you naughty, 
naughty little sis to run away and never 
say a word.” 

“He wouldn't let me tell you. I 
wanted to,” cried Chrissie, always re- 
pentant on this score. “I really wanted 
to; you must believe me.” 

\nd Doris did believe her, and soon 
managed to find out that there was no 
new reason why her sister should not 
leave Gerald. As soon as she was as- 
sured of this, she immediately adopted 
Mrs. Leighton’s view that five pounds 
a week for life was a very good substi- 
tute indeed for a man who would always 
be ashamed of one, and who had been 
Be- 
sides, Mrs. Leighton was right. Chrissie 


unkind even on the honeymoon. 


was too young to be married; the elder 
sister should marry first. 

Doris returned to Mrs. Leighton to 
tell her that Gerald had “behaved shame- 
ful” to Chrissie and that if she could 
have her sister to herself for a day or 
two, she’d get Chrissie reconciled to 
leaving him. Mrs. Leighton must keep 
Gerald away for a little while. 

Gerald found Mrs. Leighton in an 
attitude of resigned sorrow; she even 
blamed him a little. 

“You’ve hurt your father, Gerald,” 
she said, “and I think you ought to be 
kind to him.” 

In some confusion, for he was not 
prepared for this condemnation from 
his confederate, Gerald promised to be 
nice, but 

Mrs. Leighton left the room, and his 
father came to him. Mr. Lawrence had 
been well schooled; he acted the heavy 
father to the life. 

“Enough of this fooling,” was about 
all he could find to say. “You’ve had 
your fling, and now it’s all over. You 
look shocking bad, Gerald,” he added in 
his natural, kindly way. 

“(’m going to marry Chrissie,” 
Gerald with quiet firmness. 

“You’re mad; you’d never be such a 
fool,” roared the old man, his real opin- 
ions breaking through the veneer of cus- 
tom. “What can the girl do for you?” 
And then, bethinking himself of the 
argument supplied to him: “If you do 
marry her, you'll not get a penny of my 
money, I can tell you. I won’t be a 
party to such folly. You must be a 
softie to talk such nonsense. I’ve no 
patience with you.” 

Mrs. Leighton had to appear to pre- 
vent them quarreling, but his father’s 
angry outburst had its effect on Gerald. 
Mrs. Leighton managed to persuade him 
not to go back to his hotel that night. 

“You'll only meet Doris,” 
“and she’s furious with you. 
be a scene if you two meet.” 

But, in spite of Gerald’s hatred of a 


” 


said 


she said, 
There'll 
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scene, he utterly refused to leave Paris 
without first seeing Chrissie, and get- 
ting his dismissal from her own lips. 

“If Chrissie doesn’t want me, I'll do 
whatever you like,” was his final word. 

Underneath his disillusion and weak- 
ness there was a small fount of pas- 
sionate tenderness. If Chrissie was, in- 
deed, tired of him, he’d go; otherwise 
nothing would induce him to leave her. 
His father might do what he pleased 
with his money. Mrs. Leighton was 
astonished at his obstinacy. ‘Twas 
Doris saved the situation. She told Mrs. 
Leighton that in another twenty-four 
hours she'd answer for Chrissie, and she 
got the time she wanted. 

The pair met in the presence of Mrs. 
Leighton and Doris. 

SDo you want to leave me, Chrissie?’ 
cried Gerald, holding out his hands to 
her. 

“What can I do?” she replied. “Your 
father won’t give you anything, and he 
hates me and you—you And she 
burst into tears and fell into her sister’s 
arms. 

“Don’t you think you’ve done her 
enough harm?” barked Doris savagely, 
and in despair Gerald obeyed Mrs. 
Leighton’s gesture and left the room. 

“He never even kissed me,” wept 
Chrissie. 

“We're well rid of him,” snapped 
Doris viciously; “he cares for no one 
much, not even for himself.” 


And so Mrs. Leighton had her way, 
and took a very sulky, hurt and subdued 
Gerald back to London with his father, 
while the sisters Weldon drifted out 
again into their own world under im- 
proved conditions. 


For despite what 
romantic authors may say, such wounds 
as Chrissie’s heal quickly in healthy 
flesh. 

gut though Mrs. Leighton had got 
her way, she was far too clever to try 
to reap the reward at once. Besides she 
was a little annoyed and hurt with Ger- 
ald for the struggle he had cost her and 


the trouble he had put her to. She shut 
herself up in her house in Wilton Place, 
and gave out that she was not well 
enough to receive. 
was short. Gerald was more unable 
than ever to endure loneliness: he 
needed sympathy and praise; in fact, he 
missed Mrs. Leighton now from morn- 
ing till night, he simply could not do 
without her. And she could not resist 
his importunity. 

For a long time he seemed emptied 
of ambition, the spring of life broken in 
him. Mrs. Leighton soon noticed the 
listlessness, but hoped to bring him back 
quickly to his old self; For some 
months, however, her hopes were in 
vain, and the reason lay beyond her 
fathoming. The truth is, whenever he 
got a little strength, thoughts of Chrissie 
came to him; tender memories of their 
life together in Paris—that life which 
had seemed so full of disappointments 
at the time, but which now had become 
charming and beautiful to him in retro- 
spect. All the little disagreements and 
pains dropped out of his mind, and he 
only remembered the exquisite moments 
of joy and tenderness. At such times 
his whole being was given over to love 
of Chrissie, and to regret that he had 
ever left her. Since she had faded out 
of his life, he realized that no one would 
ever delight him as she had delighted 
him. Existence seemed dull and futile, 
stale to loathing. In vain he fasted; in 
vain he read for twelve or fourteen 
hours a day; he could only tire himself ; 
and as soon as he was rested, the mem- 
ory of Chrissie came back to him to 
torment him, and to make of all the best 
moments of his life one passionate re- 
gret. During the day he could at least 
struggle with the obsession, or even for- 
get it over a book, or in talk; but at night 


But the separation 


he was defenseless, and memories of 
her child love and pretty caresses broke 
his sleep As he was unable to banish 
the vivid dreams by any effort of will. 
he held himself guiltless in regard to 
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them, and, with the casuistry of desire, 
soon went further. He accustomed him- 
self to think of Chrissie just before go- 
ing to sleep, a habit which he soon found 
made dreaming of her almost a cer- 
tainty. The self-indulgence soon began 
to tell on his health, and so, as time went 
on, he did not get stronger, but weaker. 
His father could not make out what was 
the matter with him; he lost all patience 
with his moping as he called it. 

Mrs. Leighton, with her feminine in- 
tuition, had a clearer idea of Gerald’s 
suffering and the necessary remedy. 

One day Mr. Lawrence had been com- 
plaining that Gerald seemed to be grow- 
ing weaker, and Mrs. Leighton told him 
plainly that Gerald was killing himself, 
and that there was only one way to save 
him. He understood her, and begged 
her to take Gerald in hand without delay. 
A little while after they were engaged, 
and Mrs. Leighton set herself to fight 
the memory of Chrissie as she had 
fought and beaten Chrissie herself. But 
she found the memory and aura of the 
girl formidable antagonists. Still she 
struggled on with tenacity and ability. 

She got Gerald ordained as a priest 
with great ceremony. She arranged an 
invitation for him to preach his first 
sermon in one of the most important 
London churches, and she took care that 
the church should he filled with a very 
select audience. She advised him about 
his sermon, and made him rehearse it 
again and again to her till every effect 
His first appearance in 
London as a preacher was a social event. 
He had brought with him from Oxford 
a great reputation, and the couple of 


years in which people had lost sight of 


was perfect 


him only added to their eagerness to see 
whether he had fulfilled his youthful 
promise. 

In the interval, too, Lord Woodstock 
had become a prominent politician, and 


already a good many Conservatives 


looked upon him as the coming leader 
of the party. Woodstock’s high opinion 


of the “Saint” was of itself sufficient to 
have filled the church, ‘but there were 
other influences at work. 

Gerald was what is called “High 
Church.” In all cases of doubt he 
turned to the practices of the early 
Christians, and accordingly was sup- 
ported by this militant section of the 
church. 

He chose his text from the Epistle of 
Paul to the Philippians. He read the 
sentences out in the toneless, impressive 
way already described: “The enemies 
of the cross of Christ: whose end is 
destruction whose God is their 
belly . . . who mind earthly things. . .” 

Again and again he repeated the text: 
“The enemies of the cross of Christ: 
whose end is destruction . whose 
God is their belly . . . who mind earthly 
things . 

The most original thing in the sermon 
was the way he dwelt on the necessity 
of fasting, and the benefits to be derived 
fromit. “Fasting,” he said, “had gradu- 
ally grown into a rule and become a part 
of the discipline of the Catholic Church. 
Why? Because of the virtue in it: be- 
cause of its good effects. The whole 
world was being ransacked to-day to 
satisfy the desires of the rich of our 
great cities. Birds were brought from 
Asia, meat from New Zealand, fish from 
the northern oceans, fruits from the 
uttermost parts of the earth, wines were 
grown with such that every leaf 
was cleansed cherished, and yet 
Paul asserted that those ‘whose God is 
their 


care 
and 

who mind 
things . . . are the 


CTOSS 


belly earthly 


enemies of the 
doomed to destruction fo 

The earthly custom was to pamper the 
appetite, the 
stinence. 


rule was ab- 
that those who 
had not undergone the discipline were 
incapable of the highest thought—they 
were enemies of perfection. Perfect 
health, he asserted, could only be found 
by fasting regularly. It was one of the 
means to perfe_mess. 


Christian 
He declared 
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This contradiction between the earthly 
custom and the heavenly rule offered an 
easy test of the truth of the Christian 
doctrine. No doctor would ever tell you 
to fast. He would tell you to eat and 
drink moderately. That was the Pagan 
ijea of virtue—Aristotle’s idea. The 
wise of this world would regard fasting 
as an extreme, as they regarded gluttony 
as .an extreme; virtue was in modera- 
tion. This was as far as the wisdom of 
the world went, but the wisdom of the 
Cross went further—it went to an ex- 
treme, it promised a more perfect health 
to those who denied themselves and 
fasted. 

“It is within the reach of every one 
to find out for himself or for herself,” 
he said, ‘“‘whether the discipline of the 
church is good or bad. It is an easy 
thing to fast for one day. Every one in 
this church, every one now listening to 
me, should fast this coming Friday, and 
on Saturday you will all know whether 
the words of my text come from God 
or not. You will then find out whether 
those who ‘mind earthly things’ are in- 
deed vowed to success, as most people 
imagine; or to ‘destruction,’ as St. Paul 
asserted.” 

The sermon was an unexpected suc- 
cess even among men who cared little 
for the spirituality of the preacher’s ap- 
pearance. Was fasting, indeed, a means 
of perfection, they wondered. It was a 
new idea to them. Here Gerald had 
really preached new words, for he had 
new knowledge, new personal experience 
to back him. 

After the sermon Woodstock accom- 
panied Gerald to lunch at Mrs. Leigh- 
ton’s. He called Gerald the “Saint ;” 
told him he must be careful not to fast 
too much; admitted that he himself was 
begiuning to get stout since he had 
dropped all exercise. “In fact, I’m go- 
ing to try Gerald’s remedy,” he added 
laughingly. 

At the end of the meal he told Gerald 


very quietly that he would do anything 
to help him at any time. 

“I don't want to be included among 
the enemies,” he added, “even if I do 
mind earthly things.” 

Though Mrs. Leighton took care that 
Gerald should hear all the praise his ser- 
mon called forth, his success did not in- 
spire the preacher as she had hoped. 
He soon dropped back into listless re 
gret, into a sort of melancholy brooding, 
Mrs. Leighton realized that something 
would have to be done at once—she 
married him, 

At first the experiment seemed to be 
an utter failure. Gerald got worse in- 
stead of better; he began to cough, and 
alarmed her about his health. She took 
him to the Riviera without result. The 
gayety and distractions of Nice and 
Monte Carlo only left him more and 
more listless and tired. After a great 
deal of thought she resolved to take him 
to the Holy Land. 

It says much for her unselfishness 
and real kindness of nature that she 
passed two years with him in Palestine 
and the Near East without complaining 
of the may hardships. or even regret- 
ting London society, and at length she 
had her reward, such as it was. 

In the course of the first winter spent 
in Palestine, Gerald began to get inter- 
ested in the spirit of Christianity. The 
creed had something in it which suited 
his nature; its lessons of humility and 
loving sympathy appealed to him, just 
as the self-renunciations of the church 
had appealed to him. He encouraged 
himself in the belief that he, too, had 
been “called and chosen.’ 

While living in Jerusalem, and visit- 
ing Bethlehem, and Capernaum, and 
Gennesaret, and all the other sacred 
places. and steeping himself in the 
Epistles, Gerald began to feel the stir- 
rings of a new ambition; might not he, 
too, “conquer through his own weak- 
ness,” as St. Paul had done? 

After he had exhausted the Holy 
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Land, he determined to follow the jour- 
neyings of St. Paul in a small sailing 
ship; he even stopped at all the places 
where the great Apostle had stopped, 
and thus, after many experiences, came 
in springtime by way of Naples to 
Rome. 

His spiritual history all the while was 
intimately affected by his bodily health, 
As ambition awoke in him and his life 
grew more attractive, he dreamed less, 
and as the spiritual ideal grew stronger, 
the image of Chrissie gradually dwin- 
dled away. For the first couple of years 
of married life his relations with his 
wife had been platonic. He now began 
to be troubled about his behavior to her ; 
perhaps he had done wrong. 

In the great church dedicated to St. 
Peter and St. Paul, outside the walls of 
Rome, he was vouchsafed new spiritual 
guidance, and underwent what he always 
afterward regarded as his “consecra- 
tion.” 

To him the place was sacred ; the very 
road beyond the walls was the road 
trodden by the indomitable missionary— 
“persecuted but not forsaken; cast down 
but not destroyed.” He walked along it 
as he imagined the two Apostles had 
walked together; he stopped where tra- 
dition says they stopped, and in the great 
church at eventide he knelt and prayed. 
Suddenly he realized that the past was 
past, that he must begin a new life. The 
vision of “what is perfect’ overpowered 
him, and the relief he felt in the new 
decision was evidence to him of heavenly 
interposition and leading. 

He went back to his wife in the hotel, 
and took her in his arms and kissed her: 
““T was blind, and now I see,’ dear,” he 
said to her, and she was content to take 
it at that. 

When they returned to England Ger- 
ald felt his path straight before him; the 
taproots of his success would be his own 
personal experiences. The passion 
which had almost wrecked his life, 


which had brought him to misery, he 


would preach against, as St. Paul had 
preached against it. Fasting had given 
him new ideas and renewed health, had 
taught him that renunciation was a step 
to perfection, and it never occurred to 
him that what was evil to him might be 
good to a stronger man. He would ad- 
vocate two of St. Francis’ three vows— 
poverty, which really meant fasting, and 
chastity. 

In the brutal materialism and mawk- 
ish sentimentality of London his preach- 
ing had an extraordinary effect. His 
special knowledge of the Holy Land 
helped him to vivify every sermon. He 
was made a Canon of Westminster, and 
as he only preached three or four times 
a year on account of weak health, his 
sermons soon became social functions. 

Ten years later he was made a bishop, 
and Woodstock brought half a dozen of 
his colleagues, with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, to hear his first sermon. 

Ever since his return to England 
Gerald had led a life of persistent self- 
denial by night and by day; for years 
he had eaten no meat, and drunk 
nothing but water; he had tried to reach 
the Christian ideal. He had _ been 
helped by his weaknesses rather than by 
his endowments; as far as he could go, 
he had gone. He had aged twenty 
years in the last ten, and at thirty-six 
was already an old man. His hair was 
silver-white, the flame of life burned 
low in him, his self-denying asceticism 
had brought him to the edge of things 
where one looks into the void and shud- 
ders at the ghostly air. All this spiri- 
tualized his appearance and _ intensified 
the power of his preaching. Our souls 
get subdued to the stuff we work in, 
and Geraid’s whole nature now for 
years and years had been steeped in 
self-renunciation, gentleness and _ spir- 
itual aspiration. 

The great abbey was full of distin- 
guished people; such an audience had 
rarely been brought together. As usual, 
Gerald had prepared every word. He 
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had chosen his text with extreme: care. 
He had taken it from St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Corinthians: “If I must 
glory, I will glory of the things which 
concern mine infirmities.” 

The archbishop, a stout, healthy, 
thrusting prelate and man of the world, 
had a_ good-natured contempt for 
Gerald, and had come to the service in 
a spirit of utter disbelief in his saintli- 
ness; but he could not prevent a thrill 
of emotion and wonderment as Gerald 
rose in the pulpit and looked out over 
the congregation. His silver hair, re- 
fined, thin features and great eyes had 
their accustomed effect: his voice was 
so toneless that it had no individuality, 
it seemed superhuman, so to speak, in 
its impersonal monotony. 

“Tf I must needs glory, I will glory of 
the things which concern mine infirmi- 
ties.” Again and again Gerald let the 
text sink in. 

The long pauses were partly due to 
physical weakness, partly to the fact 
that on this day of days he was re- 


needs 


solved to follow the example of Paul 
himself, and to glory in the confession 
of his own shortcomings. He told how 
he used to eat and drink and mind 
earthly things, and how fasting had led 
him to the upward path. He told, too, 
with many breaks in his utterance, of 
the temptations of passion, the humilia- 
tions it entailed, its bitter disappoint- 
ments; he spoke with a dying fall in 
his voice of its transitoriness, its fleet- 
ing summer, its haunting remorse; the 
only consolation was that it pointed to 
higher things, as shadows all point to 
the sun. 

The latter part of the sermon had no 
sequence in it. Gerald had yielded to 
his emotion while controlling its ex- 
pression, and the effort had exhausted 
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him. In the hush of reverent sympathy 
fragments of loved texts fell from his 
lips. He desired, he said, to look not 
at “the things which are seen, but the 
things which are not seen; for the 
things which are seen are temporal: but 
the things which are not 
eternal.” 


seen are 


After another pause, the slow words 
fell one by one on the breathless silence: 

“I will very gladly spend and be 
spent for you,” and then the voice died 
away and the preacher’s head drooped 
forward on the desk—he had fainted, 

The effect on the audience was ex: 
traordinary; women sobbed aloud, and 
men unused to weeping had to sniff and 
cough. 

They carried Gerald to the sacristy. 
the archbishop and Woodstock stood 
about while his wife tended him. As 
soon as he was able to sit up he was 
full of apologies. 

“I am so sorry,” he said. “I am 
afraid 1 should not have attempted it; 
my weakness is too great.” 


They encouraged him, but his eyes 
closed in another syncope. At his wife’s 
suggestion the two went away leaving 
him to her. 

“T think I was right,” said Wood- 
stock to the archbishop, “to speak of 
Gerald Lawrence as a saint.” 


The archbishop sniffed ; though there 
was not much thought in him there 
was a considerable knowledge of life 
and a very rank skepticism. 

“Humph! H’m!” he grunted. “His 
spirituality seemed to me to be of fast- 
ing and not of faith; but I dare say he’s 
a good man;” and then, thinking of 
Gerald’s pathetic attempt to smile in 
the sacristy, he added: “Perhaps he’s 
as near a saint as we're likely to see.” 
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UST past the Trafalgar Hotel, 
which overhangs the river at East 
Greenwich, there runs an alley with 
a double row of small houses facing 
each other eye to The backs of 
those on the south side are hemmed in 
by a huddle of miscellaneous buildings 
—that might have been shot 


eye. 


out of a 
rubbish tip, save for the two at the far 
end, from the upper windows of which 
one may catch a glimpse of the serene, 
flower-bordered walks and mulberry 
trees of Trinity Hospital gardens. 
But the houses on the river side are 
1 by alleys and arches, revealing 
half lemon, of silvery light 
1 recrossed by sienna-tinted 
ms of steamers trail- 
smoke, or the whole 
of a Tilbury Lighterage Tug with 
riped yellow and red funnel; each 
picture set 


great 


pennants of 


deep in a framework of 
blackened buildings. 

It was in the upper room of one of 
these riverside houses, built of black, 
overlapping timber, that Dor lived— 
Isidore or d’Or, as may be, but Dor 
alone to his own set, his admirers, his 
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hangers-on, his enemies, 
such like; he had no friends. 
Dor was a dago of sorts, but his 
woman, Rosa, was native to the place. 
Yet take her ten miles away from the 
Surrey Side and she would have 
bloomed—until she wilted from sheer 
boredom—as an exotic, the completest 
alien. 


tools, and 


For the term English was too 
wide for her; Aryan would have meant 
as much, She was just London, pure 
London, and South London at that; 
with none of the fine-drawn, anemic 
look of the middle east, the parched as- 
pect of the northeast—the west is 
neither here nor there—but the full- 
blooded, damask-cheeked, broad-hipped 
aspect of the, women of south London; 
fed by the changing air of a tidal river, 
arrogant, coarse, proud and voluptuous, 
giving kisses and curses, all alike, with a 
sort of regal arrogance 

She was out of the house, shivering 
with the mottled cold of perfect health, 
under the subway to the far side, and 
up to Billingsgate by a ha’porth of bus 
at four o'clock each morning of her life, 
cleaning fish, with the whitest apron, the 
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most majestically towering plumes, the 
longest gold earrings of any woman in 
the market. 

She was home, in the one room over- 
hanging the river, by nine, her day’s 
work finished, ready to pass the remain- 
ing hours in superb idleness, leaning 
over the edge of her window, which 
bellied out from the crazy building, ex- 
changing pleasantries with the barge- 
men who hugged the shore against the 
outflowing tide. 

It was wonderful how she stuck to 
Dor. 

The truth lay in the attraction of op- 
posites. 

She could never get to the end of him. 
When she began to think she knew him, 
something happened which gave her de- 
cision the lie. At times he went wild 
over her; at other times the red, white, 
and black beauty of her—she had eyes 
like sloes—encountered a glance of cold 
distaste, a look which said plainly 
enough that he had never seen her be- 
fore, and never wanted to see her again. 

“Cover yourself up, woman,” he’d 
say, and Rosa would obey, sullen and 
furious, but strangely hurt. 

On some days his passion wrapped 
her like a flame. There was nothing 
she had ever seen, or heard, or felt, to 
be compared with it; but there were 
other days—aye, and days upon days— 
when nothing fleshy touched him, when 
he was white and set and maddeningly 
still. 

There were days of reticence, of odd, 
fastidious prudery; and there were days 
of intricate wickedness, of sly, pains- 
taking devilry, which made her flesh 
creep, which even she, limited by her 
vocabulary, called “nasty.” 

He was a “crook,” a “wrong ’un,” 
she knew that; but it made no differ- 
ence. What resented, and what 
helped to hold her, was the fact that he 
never told her what he did, where he 
went, whom he spoke to, where his 
money came from. 


she 
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None of his failings was the sort she 
knew. Dor never drank anything but 
water, not even the thin red wine of 
other dagoes; he never fought, he sel- 
dom swore; he was very clean in his 
person and curiously fastidious over the 
one room which they occupied. Always 
when Rosa got back from work, she 
would find the place swept and gar- 
nished, the bedding and pillows hung 
out over the window sill to air; and the 
goldfish, with its bowl set on a table by 
the window, swimming in crystal clear 
water. 

When Dor drank glass after glass of 
that fluid, which declared she 
never “touched, “excepting to wash 
down a pill,” she would taunt him with 
being the dead spit of that—something 
—something—something fish 0’ his, en- 
dowing it with a warmth of circulation 
alien to its kind. 

True, it had ruby spots on its golden 
sides, but the epithets had nothing to 


Rosa 


do with color or circulation; they were 
a mere matter of habit. 

After all, the fish was, so far as ap- 
pearances went, commonplace enough; 
so was Dor’s affection for it. 
have been much at sea, as he had been, 


Men who 


take to strange pets. What was really 
odd was Rosa’s attitude. Rosa, in the 
main so generous and broad-minded, to 
be jealous of a fish! 

But that was the truth of it. She 
had never felt like that about anything, 
or anybody, before. There was no bit- 
terness or jealousy in her; life had been 
too full, and there were plenty of fish 
in the sea. But now this fish in the 
bowl poisoned the world as far as she 
was concerned. Dor would talk to it. 
Always, burned into her consciousness, 
there was the picture of the man she 
loved, with his fine hooked nose and 
dark mustache, silhouetted out against 
the window—the silvery sky, which was * 
half light and half smoke, the tall chim- 
neys across the river—bent almost dou- | 
ble over the little table, with his. arms 
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outstretched round the bowl, gazing 
down at the fish, always with that 
strange, drawn back, intent look, that 
set whiteness. 

Sometimes he would be talking to it 
voice, a strange language, 
though he always dropped to silence 
when Rosa entered the room. All this 
obsessed her so that she began to hurry 
home from work “to catch him at it;” 
to start off out shopping, and steal back 
for something she pretended that she 
had forgotten. 

That fish upset her, changed her life, 
her whole jovial outlook. She had never 
cried since she was a kid and had tooth- 
ache, until she knew Dor, but now she 
had furious bouts of weeping. She 
spent every penny she made on clothes, 
a watch bracelet, and neck chain; she 
flaunted the attentions of other men, 
boasted of conquests, went back on pals; 
would have wiped the floor with her- 
self to please Dor; or, rather, in some 
strange way, to outdo the fish. 

Once, when they first came together, 
he had told her the history of the crea- 
ture. It Chinaman, whose life 
he had saved, who gave it to him. 

“You said the 
Chinaman. “TEvely fellow, he have two 
souls, body-soul and the soul that have 
nothing to do with body. You give 
flish your body-soul and you be velly 
much all light, no fellow be able to kill 
you. You go out, you do what you velly 
dam well like, no fellow hurt you so 
long as that flish swim round an’ round 
in his bowl. Velly nice that, eh, what?” 

Dor did not tell Rosa all this. He 
told her that a Chinaman had given him 
the fish and that it would bring luck, 
that as long as it lived he would never 
get b “had.” 


He did not 


in a low 


was a 


have two souls,” 


tell her more because he 


never entirely trusted any one. 
Netter did 3 


Neithet he tell her of the quaint 
little ceremony which accompanied the 
gift—the way in which the Chinaman 
took a tiny drop of faintly-tinted, re- 


luctant blood from somewhere near the 
fish’s gills and inoculated his benefac- 
tor’s arm with it, putting a drop of 
Dor’s blood in its place. For, not only 
did he mistrust Rosa, he realized her 
limitations in everything apart frorh 
love-making. 

At that time she rather liked the fish. 
Even later on, much as she grew to hate 
the creature, it attracted her. She was 
always conscious of it, as she was of 
Dor himself—loving or hating him. 

After the first six months of their 
life together Dor’s absences grew more 
frequent and prolonged. The first time 
that he was away for several days to- 
gether Rosa said to herself: “Let the 
fish die. -I ain't going to trouble my- 
self to empty its mucky bowl!” 

She was oppressed by a heavy sense 
of misery. 

After a couple of days the water in 
the fish bowl grew so thick that she 
could scarcely see the creature. .When 
she put her face quite close, it became 
evident that it was swimming more and 
more slowly, that its gills were work- 
ing desperately, like miniature fans. 

Looked at like that, it was magnified 
to an immense size; there was some- 
thing menacing and fatal in its dull 
glance. The golden scales had faded 
to a putty color; only across its back, 
just behind its head, was a large blotch 
of scarlet into which all the ruby spots 
seemed to have concentrated them- 
selves. 

When Rosa went to bed on the third 
night, she could hear the creature giv- 
ing little leaps in the water and falling 
back with a heavy splash. Sometimes 
she really thought that it made a sort 
of sobbing sound. 

At last she could bear it no longer, 
and, getting out of bed. cursing furi- 
ously, she emptied the water and filled 
the bowl afresh 

Next day Dor came home. His first 
look at the glass bowl, at the fish swim- 
ming buoyantly in the clear water, 
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turned Rosa sick with the realization 
of what it would have meant for her 
if she had let the creature die. 

Dor’s face was white and bloodless; 
he looked like a man who was recover- 
ing from a bad illness. As he hung 
over the bowl .she saw that the back 
of his coat between his shoulders bulged 
uglily. 

Suddenly he looked up and smiled at 
her, his white teeth gleaming. 

“Heart of my life,’ he said; and, 
pulling her onto his knee, began to draw 
the tips of his fingers softly up and 
down her bare forearm. 

In a moment she felt at ease, sleepily, 
blissfully contented. Moving her limbs 
like a cat under Dor’s touch, she 
stretched up one arm round his neck. 

“Arr-r!"” He broke into a snarl as 
he jumped to his feet and pushed her 
from him. Then, with a cautious move- 
ment, he slipped his arms from his coat 
and vest ‘and signed to Rosa to help 
him with his shirt; sitting down, white 
to the lips, beaded with sweat from the 
agony of it. 

His shoulder and neck were swathed 
in rough, dirty bandages 
wound them, a long, ja wound was 
laid bare, still open, but clean and 
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and small change—which he made her 
sew into the mattress for him 

Next day there was an account in the 
halfpenny papers of a burglary in the 
office attached to a warehouse on the 
Isle of Dogs, in which a night watch- 
man had been nearly done to death— 
would have been if another watchman 


had not appeared on the scene, at- 


tracted by his cries. This man swore 
that he had thrown an ax after the as- 
sailant,. and hit him, too, a tale which 
was substantiated by the blood which 
still showed upon the missile when it 
was produced. But that seemed the 
end of it. For there was no clew to 
the identity of the criminal, who got 
clear away, in spite of what must have 
been a pretty serious wound. 

It was, too. Not that Rosa minded 
that. Dor’s flesh healed as quickly asa 
child’s, and it took more than the sight 
of a little blood to upset her, and dur- 
ing the few days when he lay low in 
bed, weak and dependent, he was en- 
tirely hers. He had curly black hair, 
and.while he lay asleep, through those 
close middays, she would slip to her 
knees, push her hands in among it, and 
kiss the ringlets which twined over her 
fingers. 

What did trouble her was that mark 
at the back of the goldfish’s head. She 
could not have told why, but it gave 
her the creeps. 

There was a trapdoor in the floor of 
their room which opened into the arch 
beneath, while the arch itself gave sheer 
upon the river, where Dor kept a crazy 
tub of a boat swinging with the tide 
or stuck in the mud. One day a couple 
of the river police came to call on him, 
and he slipped through the trapdoor 
without the man 
left waiting in the launch so much as 
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and away up the alle 


setting an eve on him Another day 
when the land police, whom he regarded 
looked in upon him he 


turned his boat upside down—for it 


with contempt, 


was low tide—and lay in the mud be- 
neath it, half suffocated but triumphant. 

It was a per fe ct place to live. Sut it 
began to be too well known and _ they 
moved, Dor and Rosa and the goldfish, 
along with their household belongings, 
all together in a boat one foggy eve- 
ning. 

Dor made her carry the fish. 
dread ful. 


It was 
Her first thought, when the 
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move was spoken of, had been that Dor 
might slip in getting into the boat and 
upset the bowl, that something might— 
must happen. But she, herself, did not 
dare to let anything happen, to take any 
chances; and perhaps Dor realized this, 
for there seemed nothing that he did not 
know. 

The new room was a little back from 
the river, in a rookery of a place. It 
was safer in some ways; but that was 
balanced by the fact that Dor could not 
keep a boat there, and had to hire one 
every night when he wanted to cross 
the river. True, he found an old man 
whom he believed to be stanch, but the 
very thought of it irked him. It seemed 
a bad omen that he should be driven to 
trust any one, even so littlke—for he 
always took care to land at a place far 
away from where his work lay. 

He brought home a great deal of 
money, but it soon went, for he was 
an inveterate gambler. Then Rosa was 
not working. and this relinquishment of 
her independence was the final down- 
fall of her pride 

At last there came a time when Dor 
disappeared, was wiped clean off her 
world for close on a year. But even 
then she did not go out to work more 
than was absolutely necessary. She was 
afraid to leave the goldfish—afraid, ob- 
sessed by the fear that anything might 
happen to it—that Dor might come 
hack, find it and kill her. Not 
that she feared death so much as what 
she knew she would see in his face dur- 
ing the fraction of time before his hand 
closed round her throat. 


gone, 


Once there was a fire in the crazv 
tenement, but she saved the fish some- 
how, and refilled its bow! while women 
and children were gasping, half-suffo- 
cating around had 
overflowed and 
good nature ! 


her—Rosa, who 


once with sympathy 


Every day she watered and fed it, 
buying it the ants’ eggs to which it was 
accustomed out of her own money; all 
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with a sort of furious resentment— 
turning her head away, cursing the 
creature, 

There was a nasty, dastardly murder 
in the city about that time ; a jewel mer- 
chant—in his own office in broad day- 
light—hit over the head from behind 
with a crowbar. It was an amazingly 
risky thing to do, but even then the 
man would have got clear if it had not 
been for an old boatman, who gave him 
away, turned king’s evidence; as it 
was, very little of the booty was recov- 
ered—the rest being probably hidden in 
the slime at low tide, or that was the 
general idea. The fellow, who gave 
his name as Sebastian Ricchi—he said 
he was of Spanish birth—was_ con- 
demned to be hanged, and that seemed 
like the end of it. 

But it was not. 

The setting a man to 
dance upon air is so well done now that 
it is difficult to realize how any hitch, 
excepting the right one, can occur. But 
in this case something went wrong, or 
else the man was made differently from 
other men, for he would not hang, 
though the drop was adjusted twice over 
after the first try—and_ ultimately 
Ricchi was cut down and taken back 
to prison. 

There 
Ricchi! 


business of 


was fame for Sebastian 
The whole world—the world 
which Rosa knew—went mad over the 
question as to whether the authorities 
would or would not have a second try. 

Ricchi solved it for himself by es- 
caping from the ward of the prison hos- 
pital where he had lain, seemingly as 
near dead as it is possible for any man 
to be, though with his spinal cord still 
intact, and that was somethirg to be 
thankful for. 

The trial took 
Christmas, and 


place just before 
it was early in the new 
year when they tried to hang Sebastian 
Ricchi. 

At that time the weather was bit- 
terly cold, and yet—for many days— 
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though Rosa gave it fresh water daily, 
the fish seemed like to die, as if from 
heat or suffocation. Its struggles were 
frantic; as usual, when anything went 
wrong with it, its golden scales faded 
to putty tint, every trace of color be- 
ing confined to one vivid line of red 
round its head, just at the back of its 
gills. 

Halfway through April Dor came 
home. He looked bleached, and walked 
with one shoulder higher than the other, 
like a man with a stiff neck. 

He was very silent, and did not go 
out much; but he was good to Rosa. 
All through that spring and summer 
her days were languorous and sweet as 
honey. He had hidden a store of 
money somewhere, and he loaded her 
with presents, silks and gold chains and 
ostrich feathers. Her mood regarding 
such things had completely changed by 
then, and she sunned herself in the out- 
ward, material expressions of his love. 
You could almost see her bend her back, 
purring under his touch. Her lips grew 
red once more. her smooth cheeks filled 
out. They had moved again, to some- 
where near Cherry Gardens Pier this 
time, into another house overhanging 
the river, where she lolled at the win- 
dow, her firm, white arms bare to the 
elbow, folded upon a plush cushion, her 
earrings dangling almost to her shoul- 
der. 

But it was not to Rosa alone that 
Dor gave gifts which smacked of thank 
offerings. Incongruously enough, he 
hung a rosary round under the rim of 
the fish’s bowl, and bought a little lamp, 
which he burned in front of it. 

They were very quiet. Rosa often 
wondered what he thought of, sitting 
hour after hour staring down into the 
fish’s bowl with his hand at the back 
of his neck. 

Early that next spring Dor began to 
go out and about again. He had grown 
a beard and looked different, was dif- 
ferent, or, rather, more “set” than ever. 


But he took pains with himself, com) 
ing and trimming his beard, buying him. 
self a new coat—a short, blue pilot with 
a velvet collar. 

One day Rosa smelled scent on his 
handkerchief, 

After that she was like some quest. 
ing animal. There used to be a black 
panther in the London Zoo which had 
to be kept from the sight of the crowd, 
for if it saw and could not reach them 
it tore and gnawed itself. 

She could not let herself be. She 
tortured herself with the picture of Dor 
in the arms of another woman, the 
thought of how they would mock at 
her, breaking off their murmured love- 
making, their kisses, to laugh. She 
knew every word they would 
knew what they did say. 


say— 
Dor came and went. At first he was 
worried and engrossed, then triumphant. 
His step grew lighter, his dark eyes 
glowed; he had the whole air of a man 
successfully achieving his purpose and 
not yet satiated by complete success. 

Sitting in the dark, at the close of 
the sultry day, Rosa would hear him 
come singing up the stairs. 

Directly he got into the room he 
would light the gas and take a look at 
the goldfish, humming softly under his 
breath. Then he would break off his 
singing just sufficiently to ask for sup- 
per, and at it again. 

One day he came home with a rose 
in his buttonhole—a red one—and she 
took it and threw it on the floor and 
stamped on it; cursing him, pouring 
every foul epithet she had ever heard 
upon him and his light 0’ love. 

But Dor did not seem to mind, only 
laughed; then as she burst into a pas- 
sion of weeping, he took her in his arms, 
still laughing. 

And she lay there, tamed and ex 
hausted, though a rich, sickly-sweet per- 
fume hung about the velvet lapel be 
neath her cheek. That was the shame 
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ful part of it—he only had to touch her 
to tame her. 

During this time Dor was never once 
out all night, though it was often dawn 
when he reached home. Rosa seldom 
went to bed before he returned. If she 
did, driven by some faint revival of her 
old belief in not showing your bloke 
how much you cared, she could not 
rest, but would be up again in an hour; 
walking the room, lashing herself to a 
fury, biting the back of her hand— 
just like the panther. 

“If ever he’s out after four i’ the 
mornin’ I'll do him in—I’ll do him in— 
so help me God! Mark me word— 
you—something—brute—I'll_ do him 
in!” 

It was to the fish that she made 
her vows, pausing in that wild pacing, 
when she tore around in a sort of furi- 
ous rage against the very walls of the 
room held her—she could have 
walked for miles and miles, but she had 
to be to make certain at what hour 
Dor did come home. 


which 


“Mark me words, you brute, you!” 
1 


would shout, leaning close above 
the gleaming gold creature, which paled 
i which seemed as 


balked by the narrow boundary of the 


toward morning; 
glass bowl as Rosa herself by the four 
walls 

“Tf he’s ever out after four, so help 
me God She was so sure of what 
she would do that she was terrified of 
herself, and of the fish which eyed her 
unceasingly—or so it seemed. 

Then one night he did not return. 
Midsummer was past, the nights were 
lengthening. There was a wild wind 
sweeping up the river with the incom- 
ing tide, and a heavy mist, so that the 
thout ceasi lg * 


whil wooden |] 
| 1 e 7 . at P 41 


is nou 


fog horns oomed wi 
i | tt iouse 
some 
sea had got into its joints. 

At four ’clock the fish ce ed its 
circuitic \s it 
of the bowl, the 


lay still in the center 


water thickened to a 
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milky tint. It was only by kneeling, 
peering through the sides with her eyes 
almost touching the glass, that Rosa 
could see the creature. It might have 
been dead save for the ceaseless fanning 
of its wide gills. 

She had got to do what she had got 
to do. That was the feeling—past all 
reason—that she had. Over her body 
she seemed to feel the touch of Dor’s 
long fingers, as that other woman might 
be feeling them now. 

She got up from her knees and took 
a knife. Then she put her hand into 
the bowl, with the water surging up 
over the edge; and taking out the fish, 
laid it upon the table, and cut off its 
head. 

She did not attempt to hide what she 
had done, but placed the pieces side by 
side and left them. Then she took off 
her stays and shoes and got into bed. 

She was conscious of a magnificent 
sense of pride, of a triumphant and 
stupendous calm. It was as if she be- 
longed to herself once more. 

After she had lain in bed for some 
little time, flat on her back, with her 
hands clasped behind her head, she 
heard the bottom door open and Dor 
coming up the stairs. 

Reaching for the matches, she sat up 
in bed and lighted the gas, turning it 
on to flaring. He should see what there 
was to be seen, and be damned to him! 

As he neared the door, she realized 
that he moved with an odd, squelching 
sound, which that his boots 
were full of 

He fumbled for a moment at the door 
as though his hands were wet and would 
not grasp the handle firmly. Then he 
came in. 

His hung 


streaming with water. 


showed 
water. 


lank 
His 


straight at his 


upon him, 


shoulders 


clothes 
drooped, his hands wer 
sides, his kne es bent 
all the bone had 
him. Well, that was all. 
a torn mass of flesh at the back of his 


forward as though 
out of 
There 


been washed 


was 
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neck—or where his neck ought to have 
been—and that was all. 

Rosa sat bolt upright in bed, stiff- 
ened with horror, the palms of her 
hands pressed hard on the mattress. 

The dreadful part of the whole 
thing lay, not so much in what she saw 
—though that was dreadful enough in 
all conscience—as what she felt, was 
sure of. That the draggled, piteously 
drooping body was all eyes; that there, 
without a head, it fixed her with an 
awful, unwavering glance—as much 
part of the whole of it as the sense of 
touch. 

For a while the thing stood quite still. 
Then it moved aside from the still open 
door, as though to make room for some- 
thing else which was on its way. 

Few sounds are more expressive than 
that of some rounded object falling 
downstairs, the regular bump, bump, 
bump; diminishing in volume as it nears 
the bottom. 

Now there was something bumping 
up tne stairs. The sound increased, 
drew nearer. At each of the two lower 
landings it ceased for a moment, which 
was occupied by a slurring sound. 

Up to this Rosa had been as rigid 
as death. But now, as realized 
what was following that awful figure, 
which stood by the door with a strange 
air of expectation, she 
shriek, flung herself 
across the floor—the 
from the drowned 
step—-and out of the open window. 


1 
sne 


one wild 


bed 


streaming 


gave 
from 
water 


her 


man above her in- 

When the neighbors came running, in 
response to that cry, which cut through 
the entire building, they saw a disor- 
Apart 


from that, nothing strange; just a tidy, 


dered bed and an open window. 


clean room, without a single footstep 
showing on the gayly flowered oilcloth 


‘tions. 


—and a goldfist. with its head cut of 
lying upon the table. 


It happened too late for the morning 
papers, but it was all in the late edi- 
The finding of Sebastian Ricchi 
—the man who had murdered the night 
watchman, whom they had failed to 
hang, who had broken out of the prison 
hospital and never been heard of again, 

At that first trial—for surely there 
was another and a greater awaiting him 
—he had been given away by an old 
boatman. Now it seemed that he had 
seduced the boatman’s granddaughter, 
the one living creature he had belonging 
to him. The old man received a letter 
telling him of a meeting between the 
lovers that very night, and advising him 
to be there and see for himself. 

This letter mentioned no names, but 
the old man was as obsessed by the idea 
of Sebastian Ricchi as Rosa had been 
by Dor and his fish. Perhaps he sus- 
pected a plot, but, anyhow, though he 
obeyed the summons of a “Wellwisher,” 
he had a couple of policemen to go with 
him, and they would have got their man 
had it not been that the lovers had 
chosen the wharf at the edge of Cherry 
Gardens Pier for theit meeting place, 
and Ricchi himself 
hands by a header into the river 


their 
Not 
altogether saved himself, though, for, 
as ill would have it, 
rushing up the 


saved from 


fortune the tide, 


river, swept him into 


the center, where he was caught by the 


screw of a pa 


steamer fumbling 
and 


sing 


her way up in the mist; torn— 


well, “torn to pieces” was the way they 
put it. 


If it had not been for this mis- 
chance he might have reached the other 
side and got away in safety, for he was 
a fine swimmer. It was just that—for 
some reason or other—his amazing luck 
had turned. 


cA 





l' has been related how the painter 


Marcel made the acquaintance of 

Mademoiselle Musette. United one 
day by Caprice, who is the mayor of 
their district, they had imagined that, 
after the ordinary course of such things, 
their intimacy could end upon the basis 
of the same law. But one evening, 
after a violent quarrel, which decided 
them to break off instantly and for 
ever, they found that their hands, meet- 
ing in final adieu, would not separate. 
Fancy, almost without their being con- 
scious of it, had become love. They 
both admitted it half-laughingly. 

“This,” 
ous matte 
done it?” 


said Marcel, “is a very seri- 
How the deuce have we 
“Oh,” replied Musette, “we are dun- 
derheads! We have not taken proper 
precaution.” 
“What is 
whose ro 
as he chan 


up!” inquired Rodolphe, 
now neighbored Marcel’s, 
ed to look in 

“This has happened,” said Marcel, 


pointing to Musette, “she and I have 


Gratus 


just made a grand discovery. We are 
in love with each other. It must have 
happened while we were asleep.” 

“Oh! Ah! Asleep. No, I don't 
think so,” said Rodolphe. “But where 
is the proof that you do love each 
other? Perhaps you the 
danger.” 

“Good heavens! No,” replied Marcel. 
“We cannot endure one another.” 

“And we cannot leave each other,” 
added Musette. 

“Then, my children, the matter is 
clear. Wanting to play to the very end, 
you have both lost. It is simply my 
story over again with Mimi. It is a 
subject for endless discussion. By this 
system it is that the perpetuity of mar- 
riage has become an institution. Unite 
a yes with a no, and you have a Phile- 
mon and Baucis household; your home 
will be a pendant to mine, and if 
Schaunard and are coming 
here to live, as they threaten, our trio 
of establishments will form a very 
agreeable whole.” 


exaggerate 


Phémie 
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At this moment Gustave Colline en- 
tered. He was informed of the acci- 
dent which had befallen Musette and 
Marcel. 

“Well, philosopher,” said Marcel, 
“what do yon think of it?” 

Colline smoothed the nap of the hat 
which was as good as a roof to him, 
and murmured, “I was sure of it; love 
is a game of chance in which there is 
plenty of excitement. It is not good 
for man to be alone.” 

In the evening when Rodolphe came 
home, he said to Mimi, “There is 
news; Musette is madly in love with 
Marcel, and won't leave him.” 

“Poor girl!’ replied Mimi, “and 
she had such a good appetite.” 

“And on his side Marcel is smitten 
with Musette. He adores her ‘thirty- 
six carat,’ as that Colline calls it.” 

“Poor fellow!” said Mimi, “and so 
jealous as he is.” 

“Quite true,” said Rodolphe. “He 
and I are pupils of Othello.” 

A little while after Schaunard and 
Phémie set up their domesticities close 
by. From that day forward the other 
lodgers of the house slept upon such a 
volcano that at the end of their term 
they sent the landlord notice to quit. 

Few days passed, in fact, on which a 
storm did not burst in one or other of 
the establishments. Now it was Mimi 
and Rodolphe, who, having exhausted 
their speaking powers, explained the 
rest by any household projectiles 
chancing to be at hand. . Most fre- 
quently it was Schaunard, who empha- 
sized his remarks to the melancholy 
Phémie with the end of a cane. As for 
Marcel and Musette, their discussions 
were conducted in the silence of closed 
doors; they, at all events, took the pre- 
caution of shutting their doors and win- 
dows. 

If by chance peace did reign in the 
several establishments, the other lodgers 
of the place did not find their suffer- 


ings lessened by the transient cop. 
cord. The indiscretions of the partition 
walls permitted all the secets of the Bo-’ 
hemian household management to pene 
trate them, initiating them in spite of 
themselves into its mysteries; and more 
than one neighbor prefered a casus belli 
to ratifications of treaties of peace, 

It was, in fact, a singular existence 
which the Bohemians led for the next 
six months. The most loyal fraternity 
was observed by them. All was in com- 
mon, and scrupulously shared, good or 
ill as fortune might send. 

There were certain days of magnif- 
icence, upon which none of them went 
down into the street without gloves; 
red-letter occasions, when they dined all 
day. ‘There were other times when they 
went almost without boots or shoes, 
Lenten days these, when after going 
Lreakfastless, they did not dine together, 
or, at all events, only succeeded by 
economical combinations in creating one 
of those repasts at which plates and 
dishes, as Mimi said, “took a holiday.” 

But strange to say that in this society, 
which included, at all events, three 
young and pretty women, no discord 
ever broke out among the men. They 
bent often to the most futile caprices of 
their mistresses, but not one of them 
would have hesitated between the girl 
and the friend. 

Love is the child of spontaneity. It 
is an improvisation. Friendship, on the 
contrary, is built up so to speak of a 
sentiment that moves with circumspet- 
tion; it is the egoism of the mind, 
while love is the egoism of the heart. 

The Bohemians had known one af- 
other for six years. This long period, 
passed in daily intimacy without alter 
ing the strongly defined individuality ot 
each one of them, had bound them in af 
accordance of ideas and a unity which 
they would have vainly sought else 
where. They had their own manners 
and customs and modes of expressioa, 
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of which strangers would not have 
known where to find the key. Those 
who did not properly know them called 
their free-going ways cynicism. It 
was, in fact, simply frankness. Their 
spirits, restive against all constraint, 
hated the false and held the common- 
place in contempt. Accused of exag- 
gerated vanities, they retorted by 
proudly proclaiming the program of 
their ambition, and having the con- 
sciousness of their worth, they did not 
abuse it. 

During the many years that they had 
walked together in the same paths they 
had often of necessity been placed in 
rivalry; but they had never broken 
their ties, and had passed over without 
heeding personal questions of self-re- 
spect every time that attempts had been 
made to disunite them. They, more- 
over, estimated exactly their own indi- 
vidual value; and pride, which is the 
antidote of envy, protected them from 
all petty professional jealousies. 

After six months, however, of this 
life in common, an epidemic of divorce 
suddenly broke out among’ them. 
Schaunard inaugurated proceedings. 
Oue day he happened to notice that 
Phémie Teinturi¢re had one knee bet- 
ter made than the other, and as in the 
matter of sculpture he was an austere 
purist, he Phémie, making 
her a present of the cane with which he 
had n accustomed to emphasize his 
frequent observations, and then he went 

who offered him 


dismissed 


to live with a relative 
a home 

A fortnight Mimi left 
Rodol; to take her place in the car- 
riage of young Viscount for- 
mer] irolus Barbemuche’s pupil, who 


eratis 
after, 
Paul, 
had promised her gowns as brilliant as 
the sun 

\fter Mimi it 
cle ir¢ ott and 
the aristocratic 


was Musette 
rejoined with great state 

ranks of the gallant 
Society which she had quitted to follow 


Marcel. 


who 


Gratus 
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This separation took place without 
quarrel, or disturbance, or premedita- 
tion. Born of a caprice which grew 
into love, another caprice severed the 
connection. 

One evening in carnival time, at the 
opera masked ball, whither she had gone 
with Marcel, Musette had for a vis-a-vis 
a young man who had formerly paid her 
attentions. They recognized each other, 
and while dancing exchanged a few 
words together. Without perhaps in- 
tending it, while she was telling the 
young man of her present way of life, 
she allowed some regrets for the old 
life to pass her lips. When the quad- 
rille finished, Musette made a mistake, 
and instead of giving her hand to Mar- 
cel her partner, she took the hand of 
her vis-a-vis, who led her away into the 
crowd and disappeared. 

Marcel, not a little uneasy, sought for 
her. After about an hour he found her 
leaning on the young man’s arm; she 
was leaving the opera coffee-room sing- 
ing snatches of At sight of 
Marcel, who was standing in a corner 
with crossed arms, waved him 
adieu, calling, “I am coming back.” 

“That is to say, ‘Don't wait for me,’’ 
translated Marcel. He was jealous, but 
he was logical, and knew Musette, there- 
fore he did not wait for her; he re- 
turned home with his heart big and an 
empty stomach. He sought in the cup- 
board for possible leavings—for a sup- 
per. He found a morsel of granitelike 
bread and the skeleton of a sour her- 
ring. 

“T can’t contend 
thought he. “At all 
will have had supper.”’ And after pass- 
ing the corner of his handkerchief 
across his eyes under pretense of wiping 
his mouth, he 


y 
songs. 


she 


truffles,” 
Musette 


against 
events, 


went to bed. 


Two days later Musette awoke in a 
rose-colored boudoir, a | 

waited at her door, and 
in the world—requisitioned in her ser- 
vice—brought their marvels to her feet. 


ue brougham 
all the fairies 
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Musette was charming, and her early 
youth seemed to renew itself in this set- 
ting of elegancies. So she recom- 
menced the old life, attended all the 
fétes, and regained her celebrity. She 
was talked of everywhere—in the by- 
ways of the Exchange and even in the 
parliamentary buffets. As for her new 
lover, Monsieur Alexis, he was an 
agreeable young man. Often he com- 
plained to Musette that she seemed a 
little careless and indifferent when he 
spoke to her of his love. Then Mu- 
sette would gaze at him smilingly, pat 
his hands, and say: 

“What is it you want, dearest? I 
stopped six months with a man who fed 
me on salad and soup, without butter, 
who dressed me in a print gown, and 
took me to the Odéon a great deal be- 
cause he was not rich. As love costs 
nothing, and I was madly in love with 
this creature, we wasted a considerable 
amount of love, and there are only a 
few crumbs of it left. Pick them up. 
I don’t hinder you. For the rest, | 
have not deceived you; and if ribbons 
were not so dear I should still be with 
my painter. As to my heart, since a 
corset of eighty francs covers it, I can- 
not hear it beat very loudly, and I am 
almost afraid I must have left it in one 
of Marcel’s drawers.” 

The disappearance of the three Bo- 
hemian households was the occasion of 
a féte in the house which had contained 
them. 
landlord gave a grand dinner and the 


In token of his satisfaction the 


lodgers illuminated their windows. 
Rodolphe and Marcel now lived to- 
gether. Lach of them had selected a 
new divinity, whose names they were 
not even precisely certain of. Some- 
times they talked of Mimi or of Mu 
sette, and it would suffice as a theme 
for the whol would 
recall their memories of the old life, and 
Musette’s songs and Mimi’s songs, and 
the sleepless nights, and the idle morn- 


ings, and the dream dinners, 


evening. They 


One after the other they would re- 
call, during these chats, those memories 
of the hours that had fled forever, 
and they would usually end up by say- 
ing that, after all, they were glad to be 
together alone again with their feet on 
the fender, stirring the winter logs, 
smoking their pipes, and to have each 
of them a pretext for gossiping and 
saying aloud to the other what each only 
said in a whisper to himself when he 
was alone—that they had greatly loved 
those creatures who had left them, 
taking with them the shreds of their 
youth, and it might be that they loved 
them still. 

One evening, as he was crossing the 
boulevard, Marcel saw a young woman 
a little distance off, 
descended from a cab, displayed an 
ankle that was the perfection of form 
and grace. The driver himself was 
fascinated with his fare. 

“Good heavens!” said Marcel, “that 
is a fine ankle. I should like to offer 
my arm. 


age itr 


who, as_ she 


Let me see—how can | man- 
That’s my business: it seems 
quite strange.” 

“Excuse me, madame,” he said, ap- 
proaching the unknown, whose face he 
had not as yet been able to catch a 
glimpse of, “you have not by chance 
found my handkerchief ?” 

“xX¢s, replied the young 
lady, “here it is.” And she put into 
Marcel’s hand a handkerchief she held. 


The artist 


monsieur,”’ 


staggered with astonish- 
ment, 

But suddenly a burst of laughter 
right in his face restored him to him- 


self, for in the joyous fanfare he recog- 
nized the tone of his old love. 

It was Musette. 

“Ah!” cried she, “Monsieur Marcel 


What do 
It doesn’t 


is looking for adventures. 
you think of this one—eh? 
lack drollery.” 
“T find it supportable,” said Marcel. 
“What are you doing so late in this 
part of the world?” asked Musette. 
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“T am going into this tomb,” replied 
the artist, pointing to a little theater of 
which he had the entrée. 

Art?” 

“No, for love of Laure. Now,” said 
Marcel to himself, “that is a pretty little 
play upon words of double meaning. I 
will sell it to Colline. 
a collection of them.” 

“Who is Laure?” asked Musette, 
whose looks sparkled notes of interro- 
gation. 

Marcel continued 
pleasantries. 


“For the love of 


He is making 


his disagreeable 

“I am pursuing a chimera who plays 
ingénues in this obscure place,” and 
with a wave of his hand he indicated a 
dancer's dress. 

“You are very lively this evening,” 
said Musette. 

“And you very curious,” said Mar- 
cel. 

Speak 
us, and they 
quarreling.” 


lower. 
will 


Everybody will hear 
take us for lovers 


“It wouldn’t be the first time such a 
thing had happened to us,” Mar- 
cel, 


said 


Musette caught provocation in this 
phrase, and replied quickly: 

“And perhaps it won’t be the last— 
ehr” 

The meaning was obvious; it hissed 
like a bullet into Marcel’s ear. 

“Splendors of heaven!” said he, 
gazing up at the stars, “you are wit- 
nesses that it is not I who struck the 
first blow. My cuirass—quick!” 

The firing had begun. 

There was nothing more to be done 
than to find a convenient point of union 
for these two imaginations which had 
awakened so quickly. 

\s they went along Musette looked at 
Marcel, and Marcel looked at Musette. 
They 
those ambassadors of the heart—often 
met. At the end of a quarter of an 
hour of diplomacy this 


lid not speak, but their eyes— 


congress of 


Gratus 


. portrait of her new lover. 
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looks had tacitly arranged the matter. 
It only remained to ratify it. 


The interrupted conversation was re- 
newed. 
“Frankly,” said Musette to Marcel 
¢ , 
“where were you going just now?” 
“T have told I was going to 
Laure.” 


you. 


“Is she pretty?” 

“Her mouth is a nest of smiles.” 

“IT understand,” said Musette. 

“But yourself,”’ said Marcel, “whence 
come you on the wings of this cab?” 

“IT came from taking Alexis to the 
railway. He is going on a tour with his 
family.” 

“What sort of a fellow is Alexis?” 

In her turn Musette drew a taking 
All the way 
they went Marcel and Musette contin- 
ued in the open street to play this com- 
edy of going back to the old love. 

In the same naive key, now railing, 
now tender, they recited once more, 
strophe by strophe, the immortal ode 
in which Horace and Lydia extol so 
gracefully the delights of their renewed 
loves, and finish by adding a postscript 
to their former loves. As it happened, 
they reached the corner of the street 
just as a strong patrol tramped round 
it. 

Musette manufactured a little terri- 
fied attitude, and clinging to Marcel’s 
arm, she cried: 

“Oh, good heavens! Look! The 
troops are coming! There is going to 
be another revolution. We 
ourselves. I am terribly 
Take me back!” 

“But 
Marcel. 

“Home with me,” said Musette. “You 
will see how pretty it is. I will give 
you some supper, and we will talk poli- 
tics.” 

“No,” said Marcel, thinking of Mon- 
sieur Alexis, “I will 
house, in spite of supper. 


must save 
frightened. 
where are we asked 


going © 


not go to your 


I don’t like 
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drinking my wine out of other people's As they crossed the Pont Neuf Mu- 
glasses.” sette burst out into a shout of laugh- 

Musette stood silent until this refusal. ter. 
Then through the mists of memory she “What 
saw the poor artist’s mean dwelling, for 
Marcel had not become a millionaire. 
And she had an idea, and profiting by 
the march past of another patrol, she 
manifested renewed terror. Pa : 

“They are going to fight!” she cried. Seeing Marcel and Musette arrive 
“I can never go back. Marcel, dear arm in arm caused Rodolphe no aston- 
friend, take me to a friend of mine who ishment. “Half-buried loves always 
Should be living near your house.” end thus,” he said. 


aN) 


Any wife can make her husband’s life a burden to him, if she will con- 
scientiously lay herself out to do so.—Henry Harland. 


is it?’ asked Marcel. 

“Nothing,” said Musette. “I remem- 
ber now that my friend has gone away 
from this part. She lives in the Batign- 
olles quarter.” 


| ee | 


3EING asked whether it was better to marry or not, he replied: ‘Whichever 
you do, you will repent it.”—Diogenes Laertius. 
cc 
A Roman divorced from his wife, being highly blamed by his friends, who 
demanded: “Was she not chaste? Was she not fair? Was she not fruitful?” 
holding out his shoe, asked them whether it was not new and well-made. “Yet,” 
added he, “none of you can tell where it pinches me.”—Plutarch. 


| 


MEN often marry in hasty recklessness, and repent afterward all their 
lives.- Moliére. 
| 


Benedick: 1 may chance to have some odd quirks and remnants of wit broken 
on me, because I have railed so long against marriage; but doth not the appetite 
alter? A man loves the meat in his youth that he cannot endure in his age. Shall 
quips and sentences and these paper bullets of the brain awe a man from the 
career of his humor? No! The world must be peopled. When I said I would 
die a bachelor, I did not think I should live till I were married.—Shakespeare. 


_) 


Is not marriage an open question when it is alleged, from the beginning of 
the world, that such as are in the institution wish to get out, and such as are 
out wish to get in?—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


| oa | 


Our hours in love have wings; in absence, crutches.—Colley Cibber. 


| cece | 


ABSENCE diminishes little passions and kindles great ones, as the wind ex- 
tinguishes candles and fans a fire—La Rochefoucauld. 





Beryl The Crouche1~ 
and the Rest of England 


T is an episode in the life and death 
of Beryl Hermione Maud Chudder 
and of “Croucher” Stumpley, and it 
is told because it is beautiful, and be- 
cause the rest of England arose in its 
fat, satin'd, Bayswater wrath, and called 
it beastly. Horrid things have to be 
told with it, as with all tales of Lime- 
house; but hear the story, if you will, 
and be gentle, be pitiful. 
The Croucher, known 
“Prize Packet” and the ‘ 
only 


also as the 
‘Panther,” was 
just nineteen; and when he 
quitted the ring one Saturday night at 
Netherlands, after a heavy and fast fif- 


teen 1 


a boy, 


unds, in which only the gong had 
from the knock-out, 
a free mind, careless of the 
future, joyful in the present. He had 


no henht 


} 


- 1 
Saved nis opponent 


it was with 


in view for another two 


months; the he could cut loose a 
bit, for, in wine or want, he was always 
oar 4 . 1 1 41 P Sangeet P 7 - 
ga had, then, be inks after 
the fight—several: but it was the 
that did the tri gin. It 
had n ill, and he had slouched 
away from the boys to be ill quietly. 


last 
*k—an overripe 


de him 


Now he wanted something to pull him 
together again, for he thought—as one 
does think after three or four—that five 
or six might do the trick; so behold him, 
at ten thirty on this Saturday night, 
loafing along ~East India Dock Road, 
and turning into Pennyfields. From 
Pennyfields he drifted over West, India 
Dock Road, passed a house where a win- 
dow seemed deliberately to wink at him, 
and so swung into that Causeway where 
the cold fatalism of the Orient meets the 
wistfui dubiety of the West. Here he 
was known and popular with the Chin- 
kies, for he was a quiet lad, with nothing 
of bombast, and liked to talk with them. 
Besides, he famous. He had 
knocked out “Nobby” Keeks, the Lime- 
house Wonder, and had once he 
man” Hunks in 
ten_rounds, 


was 


“Sea- 
serious difficuliies for 
though matched above his 
weight; and altogether was regarded as 
a likely investment by the gang that 
backed him. 

In the Causeway all was secrecy and 
half tones. The winter’s day had died 
in a wrath of flame and cloud, and now 
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pin points of light pricked the curtain 
of mist. The shuttered gloom of the 
quarter showed strangely menacing. 
Every whispering house seemed an 
abode of dread things. Every window 
seemed filled with frightful eyes. Every 
corner, half lit by the bleak light of a 
naked gas jet, seemed to harbor unholy 
things, and a sense of danger hung on 
every step. The Causeway was just a 
fog of yellow faces and labial murmur- 
ings. 

The Croucher entered the little bar at 
the corner. The company was poor: 
two bashful Chinkies and two dock 
drunks. As he strode in, one of the 
drunks was talking in tones five sizes 
larger than life. The landlord was main- 
taining his reputation for suaviter in 
modo by informing him at intervals that 
he was a perfect bloody nuisance to any 
respectable house, and the sooner he 
drank up and cleared and never came 
near his bar again, the better; while his 
pal attended to the fortiter in re by 
prodding him repeatedly over the kid- 
neys. 

“Well, if yer want one, have one, and 
shut up about it.” 

“Aw right. I'll give ten bob for one 
to-night—there!” And with a proud 
hand he jumped a half sovereign on the 
table and caught it. 

The Croucher had a brandy, 


and fol- 
lowed i 


the conversation without listen- 
ing. He was, as he said, off color. Bad 
tempered 


about everything, like, and 


didn’t know why. Everything was all 
Hl, 


right. But—— Well, he just felt like 
that. He wanted something to happen 
Something new His thoughts swam 
away like roving fish, and came back 
suddenly, as the roaring of the two 
lrunks dropped. It was one of the 
Chinks who was talking now, in a whis- 
per: 

““Ah said get you one for twelve shill- 
ings.” 

The drunk thrust up a distorted jaw 
and stared at him. The stare was meant 


to be strong and piercing; it was merely 
idiotic, 

“What's she like?” 

“Dark. Heap plitty.” 

“Give you ten bob.” 

“No, Twelve shillings. 

“Where’s she come from? 
you had her?” 

Now the Croucher pricked up his ears 
and butted in. He had an idea. Here 
was something that might amuse him for 
a bit, and take off that sickish feeling, 
A nice girl. Good fun. Yes, rather, 
He had wanted something fresh, some 
kind of excitement to stir things up a 
bit. He felt better already. 

“’Ere, Chinky,” he called. ‘Leave 
that blasted drunk and come over here. 
Got something for yeh.” 


Nice gel.” 
How long 


The blasted drunk got up. by a grip 
on the Chink’s coat taily and mentioned 
that he’d show kids whether they could 
insult a perfly respectable sailor by-—— 
He then saw that the kid was the 
Croucher, and his mate pulled him back, 
and he slid off the seat and was no more 
heard of. 

“Look here, 
Croucher, ‘“T°ll— What you going to 
have? Two brandies, quick! 
Is this all right, this gel?” 

“Sh! Les. 
Wing oo, eh? 

“Well, 1 I’m on to that 

Wing Foo slid aside, and conferred 


Chinky,” murmured 


Right-o, 


Always all light with 


isten, See?” 


with his fat vellow friend 
“All light.” he 


the Croucher. 


agreed, returning to 
“You come ‘long now, 
and see her.” 

The three slid into the Causeway to- 
gether. The air was busy with the wail- 
ing of a Chinese fiddle. All about them 
was gloom; twilit shops; snatches of 
honey talk; fusty smells; bits of traffic; 
seamen singing. They crossed the road, 
slipped Pennyfields, and came to the 
house set with its back to the corner 
whose single window had winked at the 
Croucher a few minutes past. 


The door yielded at a push, and they 
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entered the main room, lit by a forlorn 
candle. The elder Chink extended a flat 
hand. The Croucher filled it with thirty 
pieces of silver and the bargain was 
made, One of them disappeared, and 
a moment or so later the purchase ap- 
peared at the foot of the stairs which 
led from the fireplace. On seeing the 
Croucher her color grew, and she gave a 
quick gasp of surprise which was un- 
noticed by the Chinks. But the 
Croucher caught it. 

Beryl! Hermione Maud was dark and 
just fourteen; a neat little figure, not 
very tall for her age, but strangely in- 
tuitive, overripe, one might say. Mor- 
ally, she had grown too fast. Though 
only fourteen years were marked in the 
swift lines of her form, in her face were 
all the wisdom and all the tears of the 
ages. She was one of those precocities 
which abound in this region. She had a 
genius for life, for divining its mys- 
teries, where others wait on long years 
of experience. Her father had called 
her several unprintable names because 
she stayed out late and lengthened her 
skirts, and he threatened to wallop her 
if she didn’t behave herself. She then 
made the mistake of assuming that this 
new dignity afforded her the protection 
of maturity, and proceeded to further 
liberties. Her father made haste to 
shake her belief in this idea, and to re- 
mind her that she was only fourteen, by 
turning up those lengthened skirts and 
giving her the spanking she deserved. 
This so exasperated her that she ran 
away from Tidal Basin, and here she 
was with the yellow men. 

She really was a dainty production. 
Not beautiful in the Greek sense, for 
there is nothing more tedious than the 
Greek idea of beauty and proportion. 
Beryl Hermione Maud’s beauty was 
more interesting; indefinite, wayward. 
The features were irregular, but there 
was some quality in the face that called 
you back. To look into it was to look 
into the solemn deeps of a cathedral. 


Only the lips held any touch of gross- 
ness. Her skin was translucent and fine. 
Her thick loaded curls tumbled to her 
neck, Her glances were steady and reti- 
cent, and in her movements was the shy 
dignity of the child. 

The Croucher was fairly drunk by 
this time, but he was sober enough to 
look at her and discover that she was 
desirable, and had great joy to give to 
men. He swayed across to her, and put 
his steely arms about her white neck. 
She greeted him with a smile, and re- 
mained limp and passive under his em- 
brace, her face lifted, expectant. A 
shudder ran about her of delight, fear, 
and wonder. He was about to seal the 
bargain. with an unholy kiss when 
through the hush of the hour came the 
crack of a revolver shot. 

All started. A moment later came a 
great shout, and then a babble. There 
was chorus of many feet. The noise 
swelled to a broad roar, the feet came 
faster. 

Smack! came a stone at the window, 
and a trickling of broken glass. The 
Croucher swung away from Beryl Her- 
mione Maud and looked out. A man, 
his whole body insane with fear, was 
running to the house; behind him was 
a nightmare of pursuers. Tive seconds, 
and he was at the door. Without know- 
ing why, the Croucher pulled it open. 
The man collapsed in the little room. 
The Croucher shut the door. 

“Good Gawd, the ol’ man!” 

“Let yer old dad in, boy! Gimme a 
chance! Oh, Gawd, They nearly ‘ad 
me. I done a murder. Just ‘ad time 
to run. Old Borden told me you'd gone 
with the Chinks. ’Elp me, boy, ’elp 
me. Don't let ‘em git me. They'll ’ang 
me. “Ang me. They're coming!” His 
voice rose to a scream, ‘Don’t go back 
on me. Gimme a chance to hide. Keep 
’em back while I get wind. I can’t run 
no more. Go out, and ‘it ‘em, boy. 
You can. Stand by yer dad!” 

But the Croucher was not wanting 
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these appeals. Already he had dragged 
the old man up, and sat him in a chair. 
Now there was a fury of police whistles 
spurting into ine night like water on a 
fire. The anger of the streets came to 
them in throbbing blasts, The Croucher 
slipped to the window. From under his 
coat he drew a Smith-Wesson. The old 
man stretched a stupid hand. 

“D-d-d-don’t! Don’t 
Fight ’em!” 

“Blast you—and shut up!” snapped 
the Croucher. “It’s all right. It'll just 
stop ’em. It’s blanks.” 

He raised the gun to the broken pane 
and fired, twice, It did stop ‘em. It 
wasn’t blank. It was ball. 

The leading officer went down and 
out. The next man took his bullet in 
the thigh. Both tumbled ridiculously, 
and the crowd behind gyrated on them 
like a bioscope “comic.” Those who 
were able sorted themselves out and ran 
zealously home. The others remained 
to struggle and to pray. 

“Bloody fool!” 
“You done it We both 
murder now. Gawd ’elp us!” 

“Damn good job!” 

Stumpley, the elder, collapsed in his 
chair again, his face white and damp 
with sweat. The Chinks waited, as ever, 
impassive. The Croucher out, 
alert, commanding. 

‘Bolt the door,” 

“Clamp the 
Croucher. 

“Light the lamp,” said the Croucher. 

The bolted, the windows 
clamped, the lamp lit. The four men 
regarded one another, Behind them, in 
the shaking shadow, stood Beryl Her- 
mione Maud 
her. 

“Send the girl upstairs,” he said; and 
she went. 

It was a 


shoot ‘em. 





cried the old man. 


now, done a 


stood 


Croucher. 
said the 


said the 
windows,” 


door was 


Then the Croucher saw 


situation. The 
Chinks didn’t give a damn either way. 
They were all in for a picnic now—or 
something worse than a picnie—if there 


curious 
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is anything worse. 
was all one to them. 


Life or death~jt 
The old man had 
killed some one; he would be hanged, 


The boy had _ kiiled someone; he 
would be hanged. They would be 
charged with harboring, and facts 


about the little girl, and about other 
business of theirs would come out, 
So, as there would be trouble anyway, 
they were quite prepared to take what 
came. Then there was the old man, 
palsied with fright, hoping, anticipat- 
ing, hysterical and inarticulate. Then 
there was the Croucher, in love with life, 
but game enough to play his part and 
keep his funk locked tightly inside him. 
Finally there was the girl, who—but 
what she felt is but a matter for con- 
jecture. So far, she had shown about 
as much emotion as any girl of her age 
shows when the music teacher arrives, 
The others took a clear attitude on the 
situation. She was a dark horse. In- 
deed, she might just as well not have 
been there, and, so far as the men were 
concerned, she was not. She was sim- 
ply forgotten, 

They sent her upstairs and left her, 
while they argued and fought and barri- 
caded. But she must have thought hard 
and lived many hard years during those 
two days of the Swatow Street siege, 
when she waited in the upper room, for- 
lorn and helpless 

Presently one of the Chinks retired 
and came back with two revolvers and 
a small*tin box. 

“Guns,” he said simply. 

“Gimme a 
the old man, 


shot o’ slobbered 
“Gimme a jolt, Chinky.” 
The Croucher stared at the guns. 
“Oh. Going to ‘ave a run for yer 
money, old Well, we're all in, 
Only a matter of time. They’re 
bound to win in the end. Tip out the 
bunce, Ball, all the time. If 
they're going to take me alive, they'll 
lose half a dozen of their boys first. 
They're all round the back now. I ‘eard, 
‘em. Wecan't get out. It’s rope for me 


dope,” 


cock? 
now. 


old sport. 
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and dad. And it’s a stretch for you two. 
Round to the back, you Chinky. - Keep 
the window and the door. Good job 
I’m drunk. You—up to the back win- 
dow. Watch for ladders. We'll show 
’em something.” 

He did. You will recall the affair. 
How the police surrounded that little 
Fort Chabrol. How the deadly aim of 
the half drunk Croucher and the cold 
Chinkies got home on the Metropolitan 
Police Force again and again. How the 
Croucher worked the front of the house, 
which faces the whole length of the 
street, and how the Chinkies took the 
back and the roof. How the police, in 
their helplessness against such fatalistic 
defiance of their authority, appealed to 
government, and how the government 
sent down a detachment of the Guards. 
You will recall how, in the great contest 
of four men and a girl vs. the Rest of 
England, it was the Rest of England 
that went down, The overwhelming 
minority quietly laughed at them. Of 
course, you cannot kill an English in- 
stitution with ridicule, for ridicule pre- 
supposes a sense of proportion in the 
thing ridiculed; but there was another 
way by which the lonely five put the 
rest of England to confusion. 

It was all very wicked. Murder had 
been done. It is impossible to justify 
the situation in any way. In Bayswater 
and all other haunts of unbridled chas- 
tity the men and the girl were tortured, 
burned alive, stewed in oil, and sub- 
mitted to every conceivable pain and 
penalty for their saucy effrontery. Yet 
somehow, there was a touch about the 
whole thing, this spectacle of four men 
defying the whole law and order of the 
greatest country in the world, that 
thrilled every man with any devil in him. 

It thrilled the Croucher. The theatri- 
cality of it appealed irresistibly to him. 
Just then, he lived gloriously. While 
old Stumpley sniveled and convulsed, he 
and his Chinks put up a splendid fight. 
Through a little air hole of the shut- 


tered window Croucher wrought his will 
on all invaders, and when the Guards 
erected their barricade at the end of the 
street he roared 

Zpt! Zpt! Zpt! Their rifles spat 
vicious death, and tinkles of glass and 
plaster announced the coming of the bul- 
lets. But, by the irony of things, the 
defenders remained untouched. 


It was on the night of the second day 
that the Croucher began to be tired, and 
to feel that thiggs must be ended. He 
and the Chinks had accepted the situa- 
tion, and had kicked old man Stumpley 
into a corner. Then they had taken 
turns in watching and sleeping. The 
rest of England had kept up a resultory 
plopetty-plop-plop at their blockhouse, 
bringing down bits of plaster and wood- 
work and other defenseless things. But 
it could not go on forever; and two days 
of siege, with constant gripping of a 
gun, is too much for the nerves, even 
when you know that death is at the end 
of it. He did not fancy walking out and. 
being shot down, though this is what 
the old man wished to do; in fact they 
had had to hold him down in his chair 
that very morning to prevent him. He 
did not fancy the inglorious death of a 
self-directed bullet ; and he certainly was 
not going to a mute surrender and the 
farce of an Old Bailey trial. He asked 
for something larger, something with 
more—— 

He then discovered that his thoughts 
were running in the same track as on 
the night that began the trouble, and 
association of ideas at once brought the 
girl to his mind, Gawd! Here he was 
going out, and he hadn't had his time, 
his damfinold time that he had promised 
himself After all, he might as well 
have his penn’orth, He'd done murder, 
which was the worst thing you could 
do. So he might just as well get some 
fun out of lesser offenses, What-o! It 
happened to be his turn to watch; but 


ehe might just as well have company for 
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the watch; and, anyway, there was noth- 
ing to watch for. There, before them, 
was the whole of English civilization, 
holding back in fear of four men witha 
large supply of cartridges. England 
hoped to starve them into surrender so 
that it could hang them comfortably ; 
that much of their tactics he had di- 
vined. So—on with the dance! And 
then—Ta-ta! 

He slipped upstairs to the room where 
they had locked Beryl! Hermione Maud, 
lest she might make trouble. He un- 
locked the door and entered. 

It is not definitely known what hap- 
pened at that interview. He was there 
some while, and, when he came down, 
he came down, not gay light- 
hearted, as he had gone, but morose, 
changed, Something in his face, in his 
manner, had altered. It was as though 
he had tightened up. He moved about 
as a man pondering on something which 
he is near to solving. The subject of 
his pondering Beryl Hermione 
Maud. had happened—in 
those few full moments he had awak- 
ened to the meaning of love. 

When he awoke in the later morning, 
after relief by Wing Foo, he learned 
that his old dad was lying in the road- 
way just outside. He had dashed out 
before either could stop him, and had 
gone down to half a dozen shots 

That settled it. They might as well 
finish their cartridges and then finish 
the whole thing. 
well ae 

What the hell was that coming down- 
stairs? Smell it? Burning—eh ? 
Smoke—look at it! Gawd! 

The Croucher leaped upstairs 

He leaped upstairs to Beryl Hermione 
Maud. But the smoke came from her 
room. He roared at the door and dashed 
upon it. It Flame alone 
held it. She was gone. Then he turned, 
and saw her on the narrow landing, 
choking and blinking through 
of smoke, as in a dream 


and 


was 


this 


For 


They might just as 


swung open 


a cloud 


“What the Come outer that!” he 
yelled, and grabbed her sleeve. “Quick 
—it’ll be on us in a minute.”” He shoved 
her before him to the stairs, but she 
drew back. “Who done it?” he gasped, 

“No—no. Stop. I done it. There 
was some paraffin in the cupboard there. 
And some matches, I started the wall 
where the paper It'll be 
through in a jiffy. No, I ain’t going 
down.” 

“What the devil—— 
Don’ be a fool. 
come wiv yer. 
stairs!” 

There they stood in the golden haze, 
while tongues of flame lisped wickedly 
about them. The heat was insufferable, 
the smoke asphyxiating. Suddenly, 
through the crackling of wood, came a 
revolver shot, The Croucher leaned 
over the crazy banister. Wing Foo had 
found honorable death. 

3eryl Hermione Maud softly touched 
his arm. 

“Come in here. It’ll get 
here last.” Something in her voice, her 
gesture, struck him silly. He couldn't 
have commanded at that moment. He 
obeyed. 

When in the little room, she shut the 
door, and snakes of smoke crawled un- 
der it. Then she stepped quietly to him, 
put her hands about his face, and kissed 
him. 


was loose, 


What the—— 
You can get out. I'll 


Quick—it’s catching the 


This room, 


There, virtually, the story ends, 
though much happened between them 
before their course was run. There was 
talk, curious talk, the talk of a woman 
of thirty to the man of her life, mon- 
strous to hear from a child to a boy of 
nineteen 
lous silences, 
blings. 
awoke to a 


There were embraces, garru- 
and trem- 


moments the Croucher 


kisses, fears 
In those 


bigness ot 


sense of the 
1 


things. He became enveloped in some 
thing—a kind of—well, the situation 
and—oh, everything. The murder, the 
siege, all London waiting for him, and 
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that sort of thing. It gave him a new 
emotion; he felt proud and clean all 
through. He felt, in his own phrase, 
like as though he was going to find 
something he’d been hunting for for 
years and forgotten. 

‘One would like to know more, per- 
haps, for it might help us to live, and 
teach us something of pity. But it is 
not to be known; and, after all, these 
were the little moments of their lives, 
sacred to themselves. One can conjec- 
ture what passed—the terribly inspired 
things that were said, the ridiculously 
tragic things that were dene. One 
guesses that the Croucher stood mazed 
and dumb and blustering with gesture 
as Beryl stretched impassioned hands to 
him and screamed that she loved him, 
had loved him for years, as he went 
conquering about Limehouse, and that 
she had fired the house that they might 
die together. 

And one knows what happened in the 
last three minutes, for the wide window 
fell, and those below saw clearly. The 
front of the mouth of 
flame. The troops and police closed in. 
A fire engine jangled insanely at the end 
of Peking Street. 


screamed 


house was a 


People shouted 
And they heard 
Beryl Hermione Maud speak 

“Open the door. 


People 


It'll be over quicker 
Kiss me, Croucher.” 


They saw the Croucher open the door 
and spring again to her side, as an oc- 
topus of fire writhed upon them. A 
police officer yelled obscure advice. A 
fireman dashed forward and grew sud- 
denly frantic, for though everything was 
at hand, nothing could be done. The 
nearest hydrant was many yards away, 
and the engine had to make a circuit. 
Even the pressmen were momentarily 
awed. 

Beryl flung furious arms about her 
boy, and again was heard to speak. 

“You afraid?” 

“Wiv your Gawd Almighty, no! 
But — oh — you — young — wonder- 
ful—ought to live. ’Tain’t fair. It’s 
bloody. You ain’t had your time—and 
you ain’t done nothing wrong I de- 
serve what I got, but - Steady—it‘s 
coming now.” 

They saw him pull her back on his 
arm. They saw him put a large hand 
over her mouth and drag her where the 
smoke rolled. 


“Easy—hoses !” 


“Stir up, damyeh. Lively. there.” 
“Finished with engine.” 


clear. 


“Stand clear, dammit, stand 
Salvage up.” 


“Take report, Simpson. Smart now. 


Two bodies 


“Oh, dammit. do stand clear!” 


SPPPEREE 


URELY love is a wonderful thing 


dearer than fin 


opal Pear] 
In the n It may not be 


weighed out in a balance for gold 


larket place. 


and pomegranates cannot buy 


and 
it, nor is it set forth 


It is more precious than emeralds, 


purchased of the merchants, nor can it be 


Oscar Wild: 


CH 


LOv] 1s 


like youth for hiding faults 


and setting forth merits.—Frank Harris. 


so) 


You philosophers who go searching for the meaning of life, thinkers reading 
] I > dD db £ 


so sadly, 
meaning, 


and, let us hope, so wrongly, the riddle of the world, life has but one 
the riddle but one answer—which is Love.—Richard Le Gallienne. 
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CHAPTER I 


A MAN OF STEEL 


HERE was just enough current 
sliding down the black face of 
the East River to keep a bow 
wave whispering about the prow of the 
Nancy Lou. The night was still, and 
close, and the two the deck 
were soothed by the cool lapping of the 
water. There was peace on the river 
such as could not be found in the town. 
The humming voice of Manhattan never 
died away, and Brooklyn murmured be- 
hind them, but these sounds 
were far away. Closer and 
more disturbing were the occa- 
sional tugs which 
went grinding by 
between them and 
Blackwell’s 
Island; and 
now a Boston 


men on 


manche 


<= 


Max Brand 


vd 


passenger ship, a vision of light and 
shadow, went by with deeply singing 
engines. However, on the whole the 


river was very still, and there was only 
a background of sound from the cities, 
Upon the broad poop of the little 
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The rescued man lay at full 
length, while at his head 
Comanche sat, his legs 
trembling with weariness, but his strength 
and ferocity rapidly returning. 


“ 


yacht sat two men with a bottle of 
chilled wine, and cigars to pass the 
warmth of the evening until the night 
coolness should begin. They sat at 
ease, rarely stirring, rarely even speak- 
ing, and then in half sentences. But 
the dog which was chained close to the 
hatch was constantly on the move. 
Sometimes he strained toward the side 
of the boat as far as his chain would 
allow. Sometimes he scratched rest- 
lessly at the deck. Again, he lifted a 
massive head with a bristling ruff of 
fur around his neck and two short, 
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pointed ears—very like the head of a 
wolf—and from his throat there issued 
a deep, wild cry that went ringing across 
the river. 

“Stop him!” said David Apperley, the 
younger of the two. “Stop him, An- 
drew. It curdles my blood to hear 
him!” 

“Let Comanche sing.” The older 
brother chuckled. “The poor devil has 
had no fun since the day I caught him.” 

“Was that fun for him?” 

“He chewed up seven out of my 
twelve dogs; of course it was fun for 
him.” 

“Seven out of twelve! What sort of 
mangy mongrels did you use to chase 
him ?” 

“T’ll tell you what they were. Big 
devils. Old, hardened wolfhounds. 
Dash of greyhound for speed; dash of 
mastiff for nerve and jaw power. Two 
or three of them could handle almost 
any wolf. But they couldn’t handle 
Comanche. It was a grand mélée to 
watch, I can tell you! I was glad when 
we got the lariats on him. Gad, Dave, 
he slashed two of those lariats in two 
as cleanly as though those white teeth 
of his were a sharp sword!” 

“Maybe the rope was old.” 

“Rope? Rawhide, Dave. Like flex- 
ible steel. But those teeth are chilled 
steel, too! Stop it, Comanche!” 

He spoke in the midst of another 
howl with which the whole body of the 
big wolf dog was quivering. The effect 
of his voice was to stop the howl short. 
Comanche leaped at the speaker until 
the chain checked him. Then, straining 
against the broad collar, his teeth snap- 
ping, and his eyes green with devilish 
hatred, he strove to get at his owner. 

“Pretty boy, isn’t he?” asked Andrew 
Apperley, leaning forward to watch. 

“One of these days, he'll break that 
rusty chain. And he'll about finish you, 
Andy.” 

The other nodded. 

“T’ll change that chain to-morrow.” 


“Change the wolf, rather. Larkin 
has given him up. You promised me 
if Larkin couldn’t train the beast, you’d 
give up that four-footed murderer, 
Larkin can handle tigers and panthers, 
but he admits that he can do nothing 
with this brute.” 

“He’s rather a bad dog,” said the 
elder brother, nodding. “But suppose 
that one day [ learn the key to his heart. 
Suppose that he grows to love me as 
much as he hates me and all men, just 
now?” 

“And what of it, Andrew? Even 
supposing that you could do what no 
man could do?” 

“What of it? He would be the best 
bodyguard in the world. And we need 
bodyguards, out West. I have twenty 
rustlers who’d be happy fellows if they 
could sink a bullet between my shoul- 
ders. A dog like this 2 

“Dog? Confound it, Andrew, he has 
‘wolf’ written all over him!” 

“Look at him again. Buffalo wolves 
are lower and narrower in the hind- 
quarters. And he’s splashed with 
brown. Besides, his whole pelt is finer 
than a lobo’s. And most of all, when 
I weighed him—though he was thinner, 
even, than he is now—he tipped the 
scales at a hundred and fifty pounds. 
Timber wolves don’t grow to that size. 
No, Dave, there’s dog in him. St. Ber- 
nard, perhaps.”’ 

“T won’t argue with you,” grumbled 
David Apperley. “I won’t argue with 
you. You keep waiting for the dog in- 
stincts to wake up in him, but dogs 
don’t only howl. They bark, and then 
whine. This beast can only howl and 
snarl.” 

“T admit that,” said the owner. “‘But 
you can’t budge me, Dave. I'll never 
give him up till I find a man who’s a 
better master for him than I am.” 

David leaned back in his chair, mut- 
tering. 

“T won't ask you to explain,” he said. 
“Every man has weak spots. And be- 
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Comanche 


sides, to own a wolf is rather spec- 
tacular.”” 

“Don’t be nasty about it, 
ter of fact, I 
But he fills 
picture that 


As a mat- 
don’t think about that. 
my mind’s eye. He’s a 
I like to have in front of 
me as often as | 
Dave. 

slash his 


Because he’s a 
hero, Ah, man, if you’d seen 
him way through that dog 
pack of mine, you would have loved 
him! I covered him with my rifle. He 
knew well enough that that was the 
fnish of him, but instead of slinking 
away with his tail between his legs, he 
lifted his head and 
looked me in the 
brave as 
“you and 
dared me to do 
my worst. I 
couldn't kill him 
then. I can’t kill 
him now, and he’ll 
go back with me 
to my own coun- 
try 


sé 


can. 


eye as 
please, 


Your own 


country ?”’ echoed 
Dave coldly. 

A little silence 
fell between them. 
The Apperleys 
were of an old 
a good one, and they had 
been for many generations in New York, 


fTOWINY 


family and 


greater and richer as the city 
But Andrew had tried his for- 
West. An 


n tne accidental 
showed the 


trip 
he had 

be ; as 
us Icastern trip of his was merely to 
inducc 
the 
ther 


country to him, 
remained in it ever since. 
his younger brother to come to 
new region with him, but to David 
e€ was a species of treason in aban- 

ing New York, and he looked upon 
a shift in the family seat very much as 
he would have looked upon changing his 
citizenship. It was a sore topic which 
had caused many a bitter discussion be- 
tween them. And so they fell silent. 


“Single”? Jack Deems. 
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“The long and short of it,” said 
David at last, “is that you’re an enthusi- 
ast, old fellow. You believe in that 
country because you’ve grown rich 
there.” 

“Not a bit! I believe in that country, 
because it’s a country worthy of be- 
lief !” 

“Half an ounce of 
square league!’ 

“Perhaps not that much. But culture 
is a luxury, not a necessity to me. If 
you have the same blood in you, you'll 
agree with me! However, I’m not try- 
ing to persuade 
you to come West 
with me, any more 
than I can per- 
suade you to be- 
lieve that Co- 
manche is not 
pure wolf!” 

David laughed 
a little. 

“Tl tell you 
what I’ll do,” said 
the. “I'll give you 
my word to go 
West with you to 
vour ranch and 
try to like the wild 
life there, the in- 
that I see 
any man brave enough to put his hand 
on the head of 
still 


Once 


culture to the 


stant 


Comanche—while he’s 
unmu : 
lore the fell 
quieter. 


silence between 
But 
‘n outbreak of 
from the big square-shouldered 
building on Blackwell’s Island. 
knew it was the prison. 


them. Comanche grew 
there 


clamor 


now 


was a sudde 


They 


\ dozen repeating rifles seemed to be 
at work. 

They could hear distant voices calling 
orders and shouting answers. Then the 
broad bright eye of a searchlight began 
to twist back and forth across the black 
surface of the East River. 


“Some one has escaped,” said An- 
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drew Apperley. “Some poor devil has 
made a break for it, and he’s away, by 
this time! There goes one of the 
guard boats!” 

They saw a long, shadowy hull split- 
ting the water. A shower of sparks 
tose from the chimney of the speed 
boat, and a white wake glistened be- 
hind it. 

“They've got enough equipment to 
make it hot for the poor rat,” said Da- 
vid, as he and his brother stood together 
at the side of the little yacht. “Isn't 
that a Gatling gun forward?” 

“That’s it, and another of 
the rear.” 

“And they can shoot faster and 
straighter than even your Western des- 
peradoes, eh?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Andrew 
calmly. ‘I’ve a man fan two 
Colts so fast that there was just one 
blur of reports from the beginning to 
the end! Hello, have they got him?” 

The guard boat had veered sharply 
around and cut up against the current 
of the tide, throwing a sharp thin bow 
wave high on each side. They could 
see the uniformed guards with glisten- 
ing guns in hand crowding onto the 
prow of the speed boat. 

At the same time, the searchlight of 
the guard boat and the searchlight from 
the prison centered on one spot in the 
river, and the two watchers could 
plainly see the head of a swimmer who 
was forging across the current. 

“They've got 
Apperley. 

“Game devil!” exclaimed David, filled 
with admiration. “He doesn’t let up a 
stroke. Hello, Andy, is he going to 
swim right into the path of that 
senger ship?” 


them at 


seen 


him!” said Andrew 


pas- 


For now the towering height 
Boston ger boat appeared 
ping down the stream, 


amazement of the 


passei 
and t 
Apperleys, they saw 
the swimmer turn and head straight 
across the way of the speeding ship. 
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“He'll be free, or else die trying !” 
exclaimed Andrew. “There’s a man 
of steel, Dave. Look, the boat has him! 
Comanche, you devil, be still!” 

For the wolf dog had broken into a 
furious howling, and pawed frantically 
to break loose from his chain. At the 
same moment, the escaped prisoner 
swam straight into the path of the 
speeding boat, and the big ship passed 
over him. 


CHAPTER II. 


DOG STRAIN, AND WOLF STRAIN, 


“He's gone!” said Andrew Apperley, 
“But it’s a dreadful thing to see, 
brother !” 

“A murderer, most likely,” said Da- 
vid calmly. “He’s taking the medicine 
from his own hand that he didn’t want 
to take from the law. We can’t waste 
sympathy on such as he probably was, 
Look at the guard boat running amuck 
to make sure that he’s gone!” 

For as the passenger ship passed on, 
and the waves of her deep wake tossed 
the little yacht up and down, the guard 
boat was weaving here and there across 
the river, searching for the fugitive. 
Apparently it had no success, and the 
searchlight from the prison flashed 
wildly about, sometimes throwing its 
blinding straight into the 
eyes of the two brothers who watched. 

“What's quieted Comanche?” asked 
David at last. 

He added suddenly: “And where is 
he? By gad, ken the chain!” 

There it lay, a snaky length upon the 
Apparently it had broken off 
short beside the as the big brute 


brightness 


he’s br 


deck. 


Cc lar 
1 


strained and tugged at it for liberty 


“Watch the deck!’ said 
briskly 


Andrew Ap- 
perley 

He hurri » back 
almost at once 


“He must have made for the shore,” 
“And that’s the last that we'll 


see of him. He'll go through the city 


he said. 





Comanche 


like a streak and get to the open coun- 
try beyond. I tell you, Dave, that I'd 
lost ten thousand dollars 
than that monster. We’ll never see his 
like again!” 
“T’ve never 
pleased me 


rather have 


seen anything that’s 
answered David. 
“But hadn’t we better send in a warn- 
ing to the shore? A wild wolf running 
amuck through the streets——”’ 


more,” 


“It’s too late for warnings. Wher- 
ever he’s headed, he has gone at full 
speed, and I know what his speed is 
like. Hello—my word, what’s this!” 

He pointed with a rigid arm into the 
darkness of the river, and David, star- 
ing in the same direction, 
thing swimming slowly in 
tidal drift. He looked again, and it 
seemed to him that it was a double 
It came closer, and now they 
sure of the broad head and the 
pricking ears of Comanche, with a man’s 
body trailing behind him. 

“Do you see? 


Saw some- 


across the 


shadow. 
made 


Do you seer” gasped 
Andrew Apperley. ‘‘What was it you 
“Did you hear 
of a wolf going into a river to bring out 
a drowning man? 
or is it not?” 


said about wolf? ever 


Is that a dog strain, 


They ran down to the prow of the 
boat, for it was in that direction that 
the laboring Comanche was making, 
though it doubtful that the 
strength of his swimming would enable 


seemed 


him to cut in across the sharp sweep of 
the tidal current. 

Andrew Apperley jumped down on 
the mooring rope, and thrusting his 
hand far out, he managed to catch the 
scruff of Comanche’s mane as the big 


He drew in 

It was all his strength could 
with the assistance of David, 
to pass the exhausted brute up to the 
deck. 


animal was carried past. 
the dog. 


manage, 


it was an easier task to draw in the 
man who had been clinging to Co- 
manche. For all the uproar from 
Blackwell's Island, and all the play of 
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searchlights and the activity of the 
guard boat had been done for the sake 
of a slender youth who seemed in his 
early twenties. Andrew passed him to 
David, and the latter stretched the half- 
conscious body on the deck. 

The next instant he sprang back with 
a yell of alarm. 

“Andrew! That devil of a_ wolf 
nearly got me then, and now he’s mur- 
dering this man from the river—hold 
on—no, by the Eternal 1 

He fell silent, while the older brother, 
clambering back to the deck, saw a most 
strange sight. 

The rescued man lay at full length, 
his face turned toward the stars, while 
he drew each breath with an audible 
effort. At his head sat Comanche, his 
legs trembling with weariness but his 
strength and ferocity rapidly returning. 

“By the Eternal!’ 
“He’s taking charge!” 

“Signal to the 
David. 

“Not for a million! 
devil over to the 
has saved him from the river? No 
chance that Vll do that, Dave! But 
how can we help him with that brute 
standing over him?” 

“T don’t know! It’s the oddest thing 
that I’ve ever known. Makes me dizzy 
to see it! What happened to the brain 
of that beast?” 

“The 
strain 
I was 


said Andrew. 


guard boat!” said 
Turn this poor 


law, after Comanche 


dog strain, Dave, the dog 
In spite of you and the experts, 
right! He’s not pure wolf! 
There, our man from the river is begin- 
ning to come to life! He'll pull through. 
Sut how could he have missed that ship? 
It seemed to pass straight over him!” 

“He must have dived and swum un- 
der the surface until he was clear of it.” 

The fugitive came swaying to a sit- 
ting posture, at which Comanche, with 
a throat-tearing snarl, crowded closer. 

“Look out!” warned Andrew Apper- 
ley. “That dog is my 
friend!” 


dangerous, 
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“This dog? Dangerous?” -said the 
mart from the river. Then he laughed, 
weakly, and passed his arm around the 
neck of Comanche. 
the fugitive. 

And Comanche turned and licked the 
face of him he had saved! The broth- 
ers, filled with wonder and awe, could 
not speak. 

“T’d offer you something,” said An- 
drew, “if I could get it past Comanche.” 

“You've given me enough,” said the 
other. “I'll have my pins steady under 
me in a minute, and then I'll cut on for 
the shore.”’ 


“Dangerous?” said 


“How did that ship happen to miss 
you?” 

“It happened to save me. They were 
right at my back, yapping that they'd 
turn the Gatling loose if I didn’t give 
up and let them take me in. But I 
tried for the big ship and made it! 
Then I dived.” 

He closed His nostrils 
quivered as he drew down the deep 
breaths. 

“Swimming is not my game,” he said, 
his eyes. still closed. Then he stiffened 
a little, and rising to his feet, he stepped 
toward the rail of the boat nearest the 
shore, but his legs sagged under him. 

It was easy to understand what had 
stirred him, for the guard boat—its cap- 
tain apparently guessing what had hap- 
pened—had swept in suddenly straight 
toward the yacht. 

“Do you know my face?” asked the 
man from the river. 

“No,” said David 

“Have you ever 
Deems ?” 

“No.” 

“Think again.”’ 

“Hold on now! 
Deems !” 

“Does that give you the horrors ?” 

The two brothers were silent. 

“I’m going down into the cabin,” said 
the fugitive. “When they come to 
search the boat, perhaps you'll stave 


his eyes. 


\pperley. 


heard of Jack 


Not ‘Single’ 


Jack 


Ainslee’s 


them off. If you do, that means my 
life. Perhaps you won’t. In that case, 
I’m getting only what’s coming to me. 
At any rate, I'll wait down there!” 

No matter what was his fatigue, or 
how complete his bodily exhaustion, his 
mind, it was strong and 
steady. And he had gained perfect con- 
trol of his voice before he uttered a 
word. Yet, when he started down the 
little hatch, he was reeling and drooping 
with every step he made. 
advanced, growling at 
disappeared behind him. 

At the same time, the blinding bright- 
ness of the searchlight from the guard 
boat fell full upon the faces of the two 
brothers. 

“Now, Dave,” said his brother. “Tell 
me what to do. 
fellow?” 

“No, confound him! 
job. 


was clear, 


Comanche 


his heels, and 


Do we try to save this 


I don’t like the 
Anybody but Single Jack!” 

“T never heard of him.” 

“You did? I forget that he 
hasn’t been going so very long. Seven 
or eight years, I suppose, and you've 
been away more than that! But Single 
Jack? I tell you, Andy, he kills a man 
as readily as you or I would kill a 
chicken !” 

“Tush!” 
eight years? 
twenty-two!” 

“He began as a boy. Here's 
guard boat. Thank goodness we can 
soon wash our hands of him!” 

“Like Pilate?” the 
brother. 

“Why, Andy, what mad stuff are you 
talking now? Pilate?” 

“Well, Dave, I don’t pretend to be 
logical. But I say that I’m not going 


never 


Andrew. “Seven or 


I [e’s not 


said 


more than 


the 


asked older 


to give that young rascal up if FE can 
help it! There’s something about him 
that appeals to me!” 


“Like the dog strain in your wolf,” 
said David sarcastically, “you like the 
wolf strain in that man. Well, Andy, 
you can do the talking, because I'll have 





Comanche 


Before the sergeant could throw the bomb, a 

slightly built man leaped from the cabin door 

straight past the sergeant and his men, and 
dived over the rail. 


sisi nino 


good citizen ought to see that 

he gets it!” 
“I'm not a good citizen, 
then,” answered Andrew. “I’m 
only a man. But by the Eternal, Dave, 
when a man can win over a dog as he 
has won over Comanche, there has to 
be good in him, and a lot of it! His 
arm around Comanche’s neck! Did you 

no more to do with the game. Single see it?” 


Jack Deems needs hanging, and: every “Very pretty!” growled David, “but 
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I'll have no more to do with this mess. 
You handle it by yourself!” 

Flinging himself into a chair, he bit 
off the end of a cigar with an angry 
click of his teeth. 

Andrew cast a single doubtful look 
back at his brother; then he shrugged 
his shoulders. For a good many years 
he had been half brother and half father 
to this young man, but he had never 
been so put out as he was on this night. 

He threw another look toward the 
black mouth of the hatch. Then he 
turned to face the inquisition from the 
guard boat, which was sliding smoothly 
alongside. 


CHAPTER III. 


A HUNTER OF MEN, 


“Yacht, ahoy!” 

“Hello, guard boat.” 

“We're coming aboard you. 
boat hook, forward!” 

The low-lying speedster 
rest, its engines throbbing 
tient power. 

“Who's in charge here?” 

“IT am,” said Andrew Apperley. 

“A moment ago, one of the men on 
my ship thought that he saw the es- 
caped man swimming toward your boat. 
Could he have reached you and stowed 
himself below?” 

“No chance for that,” said Andrew 
quietly. ‘“There’s no port through 
which he could have climbed. If he 
came aboard, he would have had to 
come across the deck—and we’ve been 
here ever since the ; 

“What is your name, please?” 

“Andrew Apperley. This is 
Apperley, my brother.” 

“David Apperl n¢ 1e same 
that shoots big ¢ 
you, Mr. Apperle 

He nodde 
admiration 

“Only,” he went on, 


Man a 


came to a 
with impa- 


chase began.’ 
David 


one 


read about 
David with much 


“the man we're 
looking for is a lot worse than any tiger 
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or lion that you ever have stood up to, 
Mr. Apperley! Single Jack Deems— 
you know about him, of course!” 

“T’ve heard about him, but only 
through the newspapers. And they live 
by exaggeration, of course.” 

“They couldn’t exaggerate about 
Deems. He was born to make perfect 
newspaper copy.” 

“For what crime are they holding him 
at Blackwell’s Island?” 

“Nobody seems to know, exactly, but 
we guess that it has something to do 
with forgery, on the one hand, and an 
immigration scandal on the other. Some 
people high up have been behind Deems 
in this!” 

“And they were examining Deems?” 

“Trying to. As well examine a liz- 
ard or a snake, I say. A bullet is the 
only thing that can get acquainted with 
what goes on inside of the head of 
Single Jack! Now they’ve let him slide 
through their hands again. They’ll sack 
the warden on account of this job!” 

“Has he ever escaped before?” 

“They've never held him long enough 
to bring him to a real trial. 
cuts loose in short 
him five times this, and this 
makes the time. Everybody 
thinks that he has something on some- 
body high up, and that because of that 
he can get loose each time. But then 
again, you can’t tell. He’s just a slip- 
pery devil !”’ 


He always 
order. They had 
before 
sixth 


The police sergeant who commanded 
the boat strolled across the deck of the 
yacht and paused at the hatch. 

“Of course,” he said, “Single Jack 
can make himself almost invisible. He 
might have slithered across the deck 
while you were looking the othe 
He might be down there 
ing to what I’m i 

- 


om 


said Andrew 
Apperley, “except that if you go be 


“Go wherever you like,’ 
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low in this boat, you'll be carrying a 
good deal of risk.” 

“Risk? Risk?’ snapped the sergeant, 
changing his tone abruptly. ‘Peters 
and here. Go down 
and man the cabin of this boat and see 
what's what. Look around, you under- 


stand !”’ 


Swain, get over 


Andrew Apperley shrugged his shoul- 
while David whispered in the 
alarm: “What will happen if 
they find Deems down there? They'll 
know that we’ve been sheltering him! 
They'll make it hard for both of us, 
Andy!” 

“Hush, David! 
bridge when we 


thought so!’’ 


ders, 
wildest 


We'll that 
come to it. Ah, I 


cross 


For as the valiant Swain and [Peters 
marched the flight of 
steps, one behind the other, there arose 
from the depths of the cabin a most 
hideous growling and snarling. 
and Peters tumbled 
back to the deck 

“We're 


down narrow 


Swain hastily 
There's 
a lion or something down there!’ 
one of them. 

“What’s this, asked the 


sergeant, whose suspicions seemed to 


looking for a man. 


said 
Apperle y 


have been growing sharper for some 


time 


“Nothing,” said Andrew, “except the 


danger that I was trying to tell you 


about a moment ago, when you wouldn't 
listen. I say that there’s a big dog of 
mine in that cabin. He broke his chain 
and skulked down there. And because 
he’s wild to handle, we'll 
starve him out before we manage 
him. He’s a ravening devil, sergeant!” 

“Devil, eh? Devil, eh?” 


sergeant, growing ugly. 


too have to 


can 


snapped the 
“Now, Apper- 
ley, no man has a dog that won’t come 
when it’s called. I say: Call up that 
dog of yours at once, because we're go- 
ing to search that cabin.” 

“Comanche! Here, boy!" called An- 


drew obediently. 
For answer, out of the unknown dark- 


ness beyond the hatch there came forth 
the same fiendish sound which they had 
heard before, and even the stolid ser- 
geant shuddered. 

“T’d give a good deal to see that dog,” 
said he. 
said 
“And a very rare fellow he 
is.. There’s the chain which he just 
broke to get away into the cabin!” 

The sergeant picked up the remnant 
and tested the strength of the links, and 
examined the broken link, and the state 
of the steel which had snapped there. 

“T would have said,” remarked the 
sergeant, “that even a horse would have 
a job to break this chain. Did a dog 
really manage it?” 

“He did. 


. +. 
aS ] ao. 


“Tt’s really more wolf than dog,” 
Andrew. 


A dog that weighs as much 


In his 
soul of souls he was simply a hunter, 
and it was only chance which had made 
him a hunter of men instead of a hunter 
of beasts. 


The sergeant was impressed. 


Now all of the hunting instincts 
welled up in him and took mastery. 

“1 qwill see that brute,” said he. “I’m 
coming back here by daylight and have 
a peek at it. But by the way, I sup- 
that where a brute like that is, 
there isn’t apt to be any stranger lin- 
gering about?” 


pose 


Said Andrew Apperley quietly: “I've 
seen Comanche kill a mastiff with one 
slash !”" 

“Teh? 
be for 
dark ?”’ 

“No chance in the world, I suppose.” 

It seemed that Andrew had certainly 
won his point, and the sergeant re- 
turned to the rail of the boat. Sut 
there he lingered, ill at ease. 

‘I'll tell you what,” said he, “I’ve a 
hit of a trick that will handle Comanche 
for you, most probably 


Then what chance would there 
a man that ran into him in the 


It'll drive him 
out into the open, you can be sure of 
that. Won't 
do a bit of harm, but in half a minute 


It’s a little smoke bomb. 
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it’ll fill that cabin full of smoke, and 
Comanche will have to come out to 
breathe fresh air. Then we'll guar- 
antee to handle him for you. Peters 
and Loren and Gregg, stand by half 
a dozen of you with ropes, and Swain, 
go bring me a smoke bomb. One of 
you open the cabin door ja 

“And let that devil of a wolf out at 
me?” growled the man to whom the 
Sergeant had nodded. 

“T’ll do it myself,” replied the ser- 
geant with perfect cheerfulness. 

“Stop him!” gasped David Apperley. 

3ut Andrew was as cool as chilled 
steel, 

“He takes his own chances. It’s his 
own profession. Besides, I don’t think 
that this Single Jack is the sort of a 
man who'll do a murder in the dark, if 
he can avoid it!” 

“What makes you think that?” 

“Hush! There he goes. Poor ser- 
geant! Comanche will rip his throat in 
two. I can’t stand that!” 

He jumped up. 

“Sergeant, you'll be killed by that 
dog, I warn you!” 

“Why, a man can only die once!” 
said the sergeant, still cheerfully. 

He flung open the cabin door and 
instantly leaped back to the deck, with 
a revolver in his hand to cover any ad- 
vance that might be made upon him. 

But there was no response from the 
depths of the cabin. All was quiet there. 
The great wolf dog made not so much 
as a sound. 





“It may be creeping out at you now, 
sergeant,’ suggested Andrew Apperley. 

“We'll soon have the big fellow,” said 
the sergeant. “Here’s the bomb. A 
moment after I’ve thrown it into the 
cabin, that hatchway will seem to be on 
fire. But don’t worry. It'll make noth- 
ing but smoke. You couldn’t make a 
fire out of it to save you! Your pet 
mission, Apperley ?” 

“T suppose that I haven’t the power 
to prevent you.” 
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“Not while I'm searching for an es- 
caped prisoner,” said the sergeant with 
an expressive wink. “So if you don’t 
mind, I'll consider that I have your per- 
mission to throw this smoke bomb into 
your cabin, Mr. Apperley.” 

“IT suppose,” said Andrew, “that I 
must give way. It won’t do any harm 
to any of the furniture or hangings in 
the cabin ?” 

“Not a whit. There are no acid 
fumes about the stuff. Nothing but 
harmless smoke, I assure you. There 
will be no danger.” 

The sergeant poised the bomb to toss 
it lightly into the cabin, but before the 
bomb could leave his hand a slightly 
built man, moving as fast and sound- 
lessly as a flying shadow, leaped from 
the cabin door straight past the sergeant 
and his men, and dived over the rail. 
Dived so deep and so far that he did 
not break the surface of the water again 
as he came up. 

The sergeant cried out in an agony. 
“It’s Single Jack. Jerry, you saw right! 
Get out the dinghy!” 

The sergeant did not think of stop- 
ping now to ask any further questions 
as to why the fugitive from justice 
should have been in the cabin of the 
Nancy Lou. He was instantly pro- 
ceeding toward the shore in the direc- 
tion in which the escaped man had 
swum. 

David and Andrew saw three men 
leaning on the oars, while the plump 
form of the sergeant stood in the prow, 
a revolver in each hand. 


CHAPTER IV. 
“WHENEVER YOU GIVE THE WorRD!” 


The two brothers watched the boat 
of the man hunters swing on among 
the other craft between them and the 
shore. They saw that the excitement 
spread like wildfire along the docks. 

“How long before they'll have him?” 
suggested David. 








mot 
peal 
chu 
are! 
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“Never, Dave. They'll never have 
that lad. Not to-night, at the least! It 
jsn’t in them to get him back to-night!” 

“Is that instinct which informs you 
of that?” asked David dryly. 

“You call it instinct, if 
you wish. But isn’t it an odd 
thing that we haven’t heard any 
more reports from Comanche ?” 

“Very odd. They’re 


may 


pealing an alarm on that 
church bell, 
they ? 


aren’t 





Y While two of the porters were taking 
the big, muzzled brute for a walk, a 
man dashed at them, knocked one down, 


? 


ey and tore the leash from the hand of the second. 


And see the lanterns along the docks. 
They’re leaving nothing undone to catch 
this fellow!” 
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“They'll have no luck, however. 
They'll have no luck, I tell you! Let’s 
go down and take a peek through the 
open door of that cabin.”’ 

“And have that brute spring out and 
take us by the throats?” 

“Tf he springs out, Dave, he'll do us 
no harm.” 

He drew a 
him. 

“You've seen me shoot with this lit- 
tle gun, old fellow. I won't miss a tar- 
get as big as the heart of a wolf, if 
Comanche thinks fit to tackle us!” 

“Very well, you go first. I've no de- 
sire for that sort of fame, old man!” 

David followed in behind his brother. 

They went down the steps to the door 
which stood wide open, 
and then Andrew threw a lantern’s light 
into the interior and exposed a very odd 
tableau, indeed! Tor there lay the great 
wolf dog stretched upon the floor, with 
strips of bedding from the bunk used 
to tie his four legs together, while a 
bandage around his head securely 
zled and gagged him! 

“By heave David, “he man- 
aged that job alone! And in silence! 
But why did he bother to tie up the 
wolf?” 

“T’'ll tell you, 
at me.” 

“Try me.” 

“He knew that when he bolted for 
freedom, the would follow him, 
and if there were any other people on 


Colt and held it before 


of the cabin, 


muz- 


og 
4 
re 


is,” said 


Dave, but you'll laugh 


dog 
the deck, Comanch« for their 
throats on the 
he made 


would go 
way to the waterside. So 
Comanche 


safe before he made 


his own 


Comat 
reason 
But D 
ingly at 
with the t 
“Look at 


his eyes again!” said David. “He's the 
same Comanche. And I admit that it 
completely baffles me. How did this 
fellow manage to do it? And in the 
first place, how did he ever call Co- 
manche into the water to save him?” 

“I wouldn’t make as much of a mys- 
tery of it as all that! No, there’s no 
use actually inventing difficulties, when 
there are enough of them already about 
the thing. But I'll tell you’ what, old 
fellow, it simply goes as an added proof 
of what I’ve said before concerning 
Comanche. There’s a broad dog strain 
in him, and the big rascal simply re- 
verted to the dog characteristics when 
it came to the pinch. How else can 
you explain it? He hears a. commo- 
tion, and presently he sees a man in 
the water, half dead, or more than half 
dead, and barely able to make any head- 
way against the current. 
excited. 


Comanche gets 


“The life-saving instinct of his dog 
ancestors was working in him. Into 
the water he dived. He worked up to 
the sinking man, and brought him back 
to this ship, not because he prized this 
ship as a place of refuge, but si 
because it was the point closest to hit 

David listened and nodded. 

“All very well,”’ said he a 
that you have a touch of logic in that. 
But at the same time, Andy, I feel 
there’s something else behind it. 
something infernally 
the whole affair! Such a devil of a dog 
couldn’t have been transformed into 
handy pet in two seconds.” 

“Still, you want to have your 
mystery out of this matter 
you, Dave, that mystery 
Just be logical and look at 
say that the life-savit 


There’s 


mysterious about 


But 


up broad and big i 
couldn't Ip jumping 
Jack Deems, 


and 


working for the man—why, Dav yu 
7 


know that the blackest-hearted of us will 
love the thing that we've suffered for. 
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You can’t explain mother love, for in- 
stance, except on the ground that the 
mother has suffered so much for the 
life brought the 
world The monster 
of ours. He couldn’t help having affec- 
tion for a man whose life he had saved.” 

David listened and nodded. 

“You have the logic,” he said. “I 
don’t pretend that I would say what I 
think in a crowd. But at the same time, 
I feel that there was something peculiar 
about the whole affair. Very peculiar, 
Andy But let it We'll put the 
new chain on him and get him back to 


which she has into 


same with this 


go. 
the deck before we take the bandages 
off him 

if he were taking care to hold the big 


How neatly they're 


laid on, as 
] 


dog without hurting him! And what a 
ly, that the wolf dog would 
lc Ja k 


miracle, real 
let Sing 


ion—no 


handle him in this fash- 
how he have 


And 


matter nay 


all in 


_ 1 1 = j — 
lear: to love him a briet 


half 


Andrew 


er-of-fact nature of 


+1 ‘ F ; 
ked by the thought ol 


lor it consider- 
limits of the pos- 
apt to conceive of that 


new chain on the wolf 


weeping ol 
It’s 


hts, and hooting of horns! 
et as a grave, now.” 
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“They’re not quiet—the hunters, I 
mean. They’re still going along the 
docks. But they’ll never get him again 
—at least, not to-night.” 

“T think not,” “He’s 
not the sort fox that can be run 
twice and caught in the same day. What 
did you think of him, Andy ?” 

“T had an odd feeling about him. 


But that’s because I knew that he was 
He 


agreed David. 
of a 


Single Jack, of course 
“T had an odd feeling about him, too. 
What was yours?” 
“It’s hard to describe. 
Wl 


yrave, 


I'll tell you 
one part of it I glanced at 
him, he was 
looking away 


and he was usually 
But the in- 
from him, I 


was looking straig 


rom 
stant that I glanced 
felt that he 
and 
strength, 


me 
awa 
smiling, with a sort of 
and under 
umph. However, 
to describe 
escapes [ 

‘L think 
because I 


related 


when 
exactly 
when you 
at the smal 
dangerous, 
a chill thr 
know.” 
‘Exac tly 


Tac 

like t you 
“Why, young 

I suppose But 


good look y ratner 


is 


I don’t remember the 
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features very clearly. They-seem to 
be under a cloud in my memory. Only 
I know that if | that face 
anywhere, I'd instantly recognize it!” 

David fell silent, musing and nodding 
to himself. 


were to see 


“I've read something about it. That’s 
been the trouble with Single Jack’s 
crooked career. He would have been 
the greatest criminal in the world from 
the very first. But you see, wherever 
he went, he was always recognized in- 
stantly. Nobody that ever had a glimpsé 
of him ever forgot him. And even his 
best friends were a little bit afraid of 
him. Well—you know that it’s easy 
to betray things that you’re a bit afraid 
of!” 

“Yes, I know that!” 

“And that’s exactly what happened to 
Single Jack. It seems that he was al- 
ways fairly square with the people 
around him, and it seems that they have 
always been double crossing him, and 
after seeing his face, I can understand 
why. They were too much afraid of 


him to be square with him. Isn’t that 
it?” 

“7 suppose so, of 
Andrew. 


course!” granted 

“And the man has been going like a 
shadow through the world, doing im- 
possible things, and playing a single 
find 
other living creature in whom he could 
trust!” 


hand because he could never an- 


Phere was a silence, and then Andrew 
murmured 

“By the 
West——” 


“What about 1 


“You remember our wager of a 


way. Dave, trip to the 


few 
moments ago—if any dared 
to put his hand on the head of the wolf 
dog——”’ 

David Apperley struck his hands to- 
gether with an exclamation. 

“Confound it,” said he, “I’m caught. 
Well, Andy, we'll start whenever you 
give the word.” 


one ever 
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CHAPTER V. 


SINGLE JACK AGAIN, 


A week later, David Apperley had 
started with his brother for the West, 
He was to make a six months’ stay, and 
if he did not like the country, in that 
time, he was to come back and continue 
his old life among his friends in the 
East. He did not like the idea of 
making this trip. If he wanted good 
hunting, as he repeatedly told his 
brother, he could go to places where 
there was something better to be had 
than wolves and antelopes, and only a 
very occasional bear. 
waste of 


This was a sheer 
time. However, Andrew 
would never give way, and therefore 
the trip had to be made, the trunks 
packed, the tickets bought, and the long 
journey overland commenced. In the 
baggage car went the great wolf dog, 
Comanche, whirling back to find his 
own home range, and learn to bay the 
moon from the hacienda of Andrew Ap- 
perley. But train, Co- 
manche was a trouble. 

At Buffalo, while two of the well- 
tipped porters were taking the big, muz- 
zled brute for a walk, a man dashed at 
them, knocked one down, and tore the 
leash from the hand of the second. But 
at that moment, by great luck, a 
mob of section hands answered the yells 
of the 


even on the 


very 
negroes. They swept over the 
would-be dog thief, and he had to aban- 
don Comanche in order to take care of 
himself. 


and 


\Vith a revolver which flashed 
threatened times, he slid 
through the crowd without firing a shot 


and escaped. 


many 


The Apperleys talked the matter over 
with a good deal of astonishment, but 
they finally decided that it must have 
been some circus agent, for both agreed 
that Comanche would make a magnif- 
cent show attraction if he once 
well-lodged behind bars! 

They dismissed that matter from 
their minds, therefore, except that there 


were 





Comanche 


were extra large tips for the men in the 
baggage car, and extra guarding of the 


big dog day and night. And so the 


miles spun away behind them, while An- 
showed 
| 


drew Apperley his younger 
brother why it was that he looked upon 
the West, 
a region in which 
ssed almost imperial rights. 


his brother the nature of 


not as a strange land, but as 
he himself already 
He 


his 


po: SC 


showed 


at changes were passing over the 
For many and many a genera- 
land had covered with 


West 
tion that been 
le which were 
ttle impor- 


to the 
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a sudden value, and Andrew Apperley, 
out West on a camping and hunting 
trip, had seen the possibilities which 
were opening here. He had plenty of 
money, and a venturesome spirit. He 
did not know the cattle business, but he 
could find hired men who did. So he went 
at the thing in the whole-souled 
manner. He came on the heels of days 
when cows in Texas could be bought 
for a dollar a head. Immediately values 
changed. He saw steers sold for thirty- 
five and forty dollars a head. The In- 
dians had been fenced away on reserva- 


most 


tions where they 
were supposed to 
in, and those 

had t 

‘7 

i 


Che rai 


1 
oO ve 
road 

1 
was rushing tens 
r ] ¢ 


41 
thousands oO 


d the 


The wolf dog 


filled 


burned them 


and 


1 


them before 


flies. But 
rs 

less until th 
f the nation 

mtinent, 

the vast 
That beef 
d 


i 


is goo 
ot And 
may be 

s of cattle, 


acquired 


lains, 


tion catt! 
Andrey 

try wit! 
would 
south and 
for fort 
him ric 
crew 

was begin 
tails 

he 
tions ; 


with 
over vast distan and buy off and 
fight . 


thieves, 


white 


rustlers. 


rganized 
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For such a great and rapid growth 
was not unaccompanied by envy, and 
there were men who would harm him if 
they could. The markets 
for any man’s cattle. 


were open 
Foolish questions 
were not asked concerning brands and 
bills of sale. The East wanted cattle; 
the railroads were eager to have their 
strings of cars filled; and the buyers 
simply raked in the beef by the herd, 
not lingering too scrupulously over de- 
tails such as brands. 

In such a time, the temptation was 
great. One needed only run one’s horse 
around a neat little group of beeves, and 
head them through a cut among the 
hills. A few days later, one’s cows were in 
the hands of the shippers, and a few solid 
thousands had sunk into one’s wallet. 

That was not all. On the great range, 
the squatters dropped down, here and 
there, and quietly they set to work, 
at odd with their 
and running They 
brands which were merely mild dltera- 


moments, ropes 


irons. devised 
tions of those of the nearest cattle king. 
From season to season, the home herd 
of the with a strange 
speed. Finally he was strong enou 


Squatter grew 


gh 
and rich enough to be His for- 
tune was established. He stepped into 
the ranks of law and order and began 
to oil up his gun to get the “confounded 
rustlers !’’ 


honest. 


Now such a colossus as Andrew Ap- 
perley was sure to attract the attention 
of all of these thieves. He lost 
and calves by ones and twos every hour 
of the and then little 
rustlers clipped off a fifty 
head. were bands 
who slashed away cattle 
a hundred at a 
there l-organized, 
paid, professional, and thoroughgoing 
bands of rustlers who took five hundred 
head at a time, and thought that year 
lost in which they did not manage to 


COWS 


day, now and 
dozen, or 
bolder 
from his herds 


all, 


highly 


Then there 


time Worst of 


were the we 


make one great drive of two or three 
thousand head in a single haul! 


David Apperley heard 
with increasing excitement. 

“But Andy,” he would cry, “‘there’s g 
law in the land! We pay taxes to our 
government. It must protect us, 
You’re being bled to the extent of half 
your profits, almost.” 

“Don’t blame the government, Dave, 
It does what it can. But it can’t quite 
keep pace with the growth of our coun- 
try in square miles of cattle and cattle 
interests. Law is working its way 
toward us, but it will be some years be- 
fore it arrives, and in the meantime, 
Alec Shodress grows fat on me!” 

“Who is this Shodress ?” 

“The cleverest, deepest 
scoundrel that ever smiled in your face 
while he sent a man to stab you in the 
back! He has my section of the country 
by the throat, and bleeding it 
white !” 

“Tm hot under 
Tell me about Shodress !” 

“It’s no use, Dave. 


these tales 


smoothest, 


he’s 


growing the collar. 
I’ve brought you 
out West to have a good time and to see 
the country. I don’t want you to pitch 
in and battles for me. I'll 
try to handle them for myself! Be- 
sides, the Shodress story is too long!” 


fight my 


But David insisted, and so the story 
Alexander Shodress, 
of a dim or unknown past, had dropped 


into the West and suddenly found him- 


was forthcoming. 


self at home in the region of cattle and 
cattle But he that 
there nothing life of se- 
make 
arranged matters 
so that he could steal with a perfect 
security to 


thieves. believed 


was like a 


curity; therefore he started to 


himself secure. He 
him ( lf. 


‘How can he do that?” asked David, 
hot with interest. 
“It sounds odd The 


Shodress himseli 


point is that 
in the back- 
ground and sends out his thugs and his 
them- 


remall 


crooks to do the active riding 


selves. He supplies the money and the 


rewards. If any of them are caught 


and jailed, he hires good lawyers to de- 





Comanche 


fend them and almost always brings 
them off. Or, if peaceful means don’t 
work, he can bribe the jail keeper to 
allow an escape, and in a pinch, he has 
sent along his entire little army to get 
one of his adherents out of jail. So he’s 
surrounded by men who believe in him. 
He runs the biggest store, the biggest 
hotel, the biggest saloon in the town of 
Yeoville. He’s the informal banker of 
the place. In fact, Shodress is Yeo- 
ville! Every one knows that he is 
crooked, but no one wants to talk about 
it. He’s polite, good-natured on the 
surface, and very much given to acts 
of charity. There’s not a poor family 
within a hundred miles that can’t tell 
you how Shodress has helped them out 
time and again. They stop to 
ask where the money came from, and 
they are just a bit amused if they guess 


1ever 


that the money which comes to them has 
been dipped out of my pocket by theit 
Alec Shodress. And so they continue 
to vote for his men for sheriff; he prac- 
tically appoints the judges; he runs the 
county, and the county, on the whole, 
is glad to be run. 
tion O 
Sho 


I own the major por- 
the property of the countryside. 
lress makes it a rule to be scrupu- 
lously just to every one except to me, 
so that he has a thousand men praising 
him, and only one man to damn him. 
Well, Dave, in a 
thousand votes always weigh down one, 
and while he what he likes, 
there’s no which ] lift a 
I couldn’t possibly 
jury that would vote in any way 


country like ours, a 
can do 


way in can 


hand against him. 


the desires of big Shodress. 
id listened to this tale in an im- 
agony of indignation. 
ere has to be a way out!’ he ex- 
“My word, Andy, you forget 
] . ] > . | } ae + ] : o 
m < lawyer. Ll have { een a 
ver ‘tive one, but maybe this is 
chance to hang out my shingle 
“Where?” said Andrew, smiling. 
“In Yeoville!’’ exclaimed David. 
“H al] ”’ 
ello 
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“I mean it. By the powers, Andy, 
I've always liked a little spice of dan- 
ger, and instead of hunting wild beasts, 
let me have a fair chance to hunt what 
trouble I can find in Yeoville!’ 

“I'd never consent. They'd kill you 
in five minutes!” 

“They wouldn’t. I'll show them one 
decent man willing to stand up against 
crooked Shodress. And in the long run, 
even crooks prefer honest people. I'll 
meet Shodress on his own ground. J’ll 
open a store, and a saloon, and a hotel 
—and I'll use my lawyer’s training to 
fight every case against him through the 
courts. At first I'll lose everything. 
But after a while, I'll begin to get my 
hands on a little of the estimation of 
the county——” 

Andrew Apperley leaned forward and 
looked deeply and earnestly into the 
face of his younger brother. 

“You would be taking your life in 
your hands,”’ he said gravely. 

“The game would be worth it.” 

“Tt will kill you or Are 
you really willing to take the chance ?”’ 

“Hot to do it!” 

The train was rolling southwest from 
St. Louis as_ this 
gressed, and the 
turned the faces of 
deep and polished 
which the lighted 
was reflected 


make you. 


conversation 
black of the night 
the windows into 
pools of ebony in 
interior of the 


pro- 


car 


David, shaking out his newspaper, his 
thoughts far away on the new life which 
he was even now planning, 
exclaimed: “Hello! Here’s what you've 
done, Andy! This 
this Single Jack, 
Boston ! 


headlin« 


suddenly 


fine hero of yours, 
is raising the very 
devil in Look !” 

The spread halfway acrosg 
the front page. In a Boston bank rob: 
bery, ] 


three men had been shot down in 


cold blood, and the deed was attributed 
to Single Jack Deems. The police were 
sure that his the cruel heart and 
the sure hand which had done that black 
deed. 


was 
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The train slowed, grinding into a 
small siding beyond the city. 

“He may have done it,’’ admitted 
Andrew. “I played long chances that 
he might be worth saving, and perhaps 
I was wrong. And if—good heavens!” 

He sat rigid. 

“Look!” he whispered. 

“Where ?” 

“Beyond that lamp beside the station 
building. There, now, just pressing 
past two of those expressmen “4 

“Ah, you mean the slender fellow 
with the broad-brimmed hat ?”’ 

“Yes. Ever see him before?’ 

“I don’t think so. He looks 
much like any one!” 

“Does he? Not at all! 
step!” 

“What of it? 
one, isn’t it?” 

“Man, man, after you’ve been in this 
country a while, you'll learn to use 
your eyes better. Like a cat’s step, 
I’d say! But wait—what the devil is 
he doing? He’s going straight toward 
that pair of porters who are with Co- 
manche. Look, Dave, he’s offering 
them money——” 

The stranger in question had turned 
a little, at this moment. Now it was 
David's turn to exclaim. “It’s Single 
Jack!” 

“It’s Single Jack,” Andrew nodded. 
“He’s trying to bribe those negroes. 
He’s got a handful of money, there— 
and look at Comanche!”’ 

The great wolf dog was going into 
the maddest ecstacies, flinging himself 
out furiously, again and again, in an 
effort to get at Single Jack. But those 
were not ecstacies of fury; even at that 
distance, they could see that the big 
brute was vibrating with joy. 

Andrew and his brother were already 
on the way to stop the criminal, what- 
ever his purpose. But when they 
reached the place, they found the fa- 
mous thug gone, and the two porters 
were going up and down to exercise the 


very 
Watch his 


Like the step of any 
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dog. The faces of both seemed to An- 
drew Apperley a little drawn. 

“What's happened to you, lately?” 
asked Andrew Apperley. 

“Mister Apperley,” said the bigger of 
the two negroes, “I dunno what sort of 
a lining this here dog has got inside of 
him, silver or gold, but there was a 
gemman here, just now, that ‘would 
have given us anything we asked for, 
if we’d only let him have that lead rope 
for a half of a minute, so that the dog 
could get to him 

“Don't worry about that,” said An- 
drew. “I'll see that you get just as 
much as he offered you. Besides that, 
I'll see that you have a recommenda- 
tion for honesty to the president of the 
road. Beyond that, keep your eyes 
sharp, and never take Comanche out for 
exercise unless you have a crowd around 
you to help you.” 

They went back to their seats in the 
car, Andrew with an anxious face. 

“You see the story?” he asked. 

“T see that the Boston police have 
lied. Single Jack could never have com- 
mitted that Boston crime in time to get 
here to St. Louis.” 

“That’s one thing. But the most im- 
portant thing is that Single Jack is fol- 
lowing us and trying to get Comanche 
away from us. And I suppose that it 
would be a little more comfortable if 
we had the devil himself at our heels!” 

“Following us, for the sake of a dog?” 

“You saw for yourself.” 

“What on earth could 
thug do with a dog?” 

“T don’t know. I don’t explain, but 
I tell you that we haven’t seen the last 
of Mr. Deems!’’ 


that hunted 


CHAPTER 


CASA 


VI. 


APPERLEY 


They turned the question seriously 


back and forth in their minds. It was 
Andrew who proposed what seemed 
nearest to a solution of the mystery. 





Comanche 


“This fellow Deems is a city rat. 
Never been out of the shadow of the 
city alleys in his life, but when he saw 
Comanche, he lost his head about the 
big dog. He had never seen anything 
like Comanche before. He owed his life 
in the river to that brute. And after he 
got away from the boat and thought the 
thing over, he couldn’t root Comanche 
He simply wanted 
Like a 


out of his memory. 
that dog and had to have it. 
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train across the continent. The first 
time, he tried to get the dog by force, 
and he would have succeeded, except 
that luck was against him. The sec- 
ond time, he tried bribery, but he failed 
that time, also. What will he do next?” 

David shrugged his shoulders. 

“Do you remember,” he asked, “how 
he headed for that big passenger ship as 
it came down the East River?” 

“Of course | remember.’ 


ee or . 


CE 


at 


hasn't the 
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dog 
So he crept out from th 


he'll do with 


p idea what 


after he gets it 


shadow of the city, and he’s dogged this 
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“Well, I’ve an idea that he'll get 
Comanche before he’s through with the 
game. But what a rat he is, Andy! 


We fish him out of the river and save 
his hide. Then he turns around and 
tries to steal from you!’ 

They talked no more of Single Jack 
Deems, but they let the word go forth 
that the man who was attempting to get 
the wolf dog was the famous outlaw. 
And that was sufficient to surround Co- 
manche with trebled attention. 

In the meantime, the train was streak- 
ing steadily west and south. Finally 


they drew up at their last stop. The 
Apperleys no longer were looking 


through the window of the train at the 
brown desert, partially obscured by 
swirls of dust. They were standing un- 
der that same hot sky, pale and blue- 


white above them. Into the waiting 
buckboard they climbed. Their luggage 
was piled into another and_ larger 


wagon, and with Comanche secured be- 
hind the seat, they started the drive 
toward the Apperley ranch. 

A bronzed cow-puncher cantered his 
pinto alongside. 


“Is there any news worth telling, 
Joe?” asked Andrew Apperley. 
“It depends,” said the  puncher, 


“What kind of thing makes news?” 

“Bad news first. What 
Shodress ?” 

“Shodress? He’s been pretty quiet, 
except about three weeks ago. His boys 
lifted eleven hundred head off the Dingle 
place.”’ 


about 


“Eleven hundred head!” 


“Sure. They came down in a mob. 


They killed Christy Barr and old Lewes. 


They shot up Lefty and Smith. And 
after that there was nobody even to 
trail ’em. They got clean away. A 


lot of us tried to pick up their trail. 
But they were We couldn’t lo- 
cate a hoof of the whole bunch except 
one old cow that had been cut off by 
lobos and part of her ate. 

is still riding high and pretty.” 


gone 


Shodress 
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The rancher listened to this story 
with an emotionless face. Sut his 
brother inquired anxiously: ‘Wait a 
moment, Andrew. Eleven hundred head 
at twenty dollars a head——’” 

“At thirty-five dollars a head, if you 
please.” 

“Why, Andy, that’s close to forty 
thousand dollars snapped away——” 

“Gone right up in smoke, of course!” 

“And nothing done about it?” 

“What can be done?” 

“Why, you know that Shodress did 
it!” 

“Don’t we! But how can we prove 
it? And if we bring the case to trial, 
it will have to be before Shodress’ pet 
judge. And it will be a jury of his 
hired men who listen to the case. We 
tried once or twice before. But the 
law has only one leg, out in this direc- 
tion, and Shodress possesses the only 
crutch that enables it to walk!” 

He spoke with 
self-control that 


a good humor and 
amazed his younger 
brother. 

“How have you learned to stand this 
stuff?” asked David 

“Poker, Dave,” said the other, good- 
naturedly. “Poker taught me how to 
keep my face—and how to wait for my 
turn at the cards. One of these days 
Ill run up a stacked deck and hand the 
Shodress gang a deal that will finish 
them off, 1 hope.” 

“Comanche don’t 
sang the puncher 


look no thinner,” 
pointing to the big 


bound and muzzled brute. 


“He’s found a friend,” said Andrew 
Apperley 

“Hold on! You mean that?” 

“Yes. Ever hear of Single Jack 


Deems ?” 

“No hombre by that name ever been 
heard of around here,” said the puncher. 

“Well, you may hear of him before 
long,” \pperley, and he 
added to his brother: “That’s fame, 
for you, Dave! There’s the most spec- 
tacular criminal in the country, and he 


said Andrew 


Comanche 


isn’t known. I tell you, there’s a border 
line between the East and the West, 
and no news comes across it that’s of 
any importance out here!” 

“Then what is of importance?” 

“Why—how much water is in the 
tanks, in the summer. How much snow 
there is in the winter. What diseases 
are bothering the cows. Whether the 
screw worm is bad. Who have been 
shooting up any of the towns, recently. 
What is the name of the buckaroo from 
Montana that rode the outlaw horse in 
the Jennings outfit, and are they giving 
a dance to-morrow night at the cross- 
roads. That’s the sort of thing that 
makes up the news out here.” 

“No papers? No magazines?” 

“Oh, a few. But we don’t believe 
what we read in them. They’re all fic- 
tion, to us. If we believed them, we 
might grow lonely, and it’s better not 
to do that! Look ahead, Dave!” 

“Well?” 

“As we go over the top of that hill, 
sight down the valley.” 

They swayed up the hill, and as they 
lurched into a trot at the crest, David 
had a glimpse far off of a great green 
blur of ground, at the head of the val- 
ley, and in the middle of that rolling 
greenery, fenced in with lines of splen- 
did young trees, there was a wide-armed 
house, sprawling wide 
ground. 


“That’s the Casa Apperley, Dave!” 


across the 


CHAPTER VIL. 


COMANCHE BARKS! 


The dining room opened on the patio 
at one end, and at the other on the front 
garden. 

“So that the 


hurt in 


guests will never be 


a stamped Andrew Apperley 


explained with a smile. 

There was almost room to believe in 
such an explanation, for that night, on 
each side of that long table fifteen men 


sat down to eat, and one man sat at 
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each end. David, Andrew, and the 
foreman were the only members of that 
party who could be said to belong to 
the “family.” The rest were strangers. 
They spoke a cheerful word of greeting 
to Andrew, and they acknowledged the 
introduction to David with a silent 
glance of interest and criticism. But 
after that small ceremony, matters went 
ahead quite as though each man were 
sitting at his own board. 

In the middle of the meal, while roast 
pork and fried potatoes and cabbage 
and flapjacks and hominy and butter- 
milk and coffee flowed by the hundred- 
weight and the gallon, a_thirty-third 
guest entered that room, a slow-moving, 
dark-faced man who hung a saddle and 
a bridle on one of the many pegs at 
the farther end of the room and then 
advanced with long strides. 

He stood with his back against the 
wall, his hands dropped on his hips. 

“IT was sort of pressed for time. I 
thought you wouldn’t mind if I dropped 
in?” 

“Certainly not, Whaley. 
put up your horse?’ 

“T left her 


“T’ve finished my supper. 


Did you 
at the rack.” 
Take my 
place, because the rest of the table is 
filled. I'll see that fed 
and grained.” 
“T think this kind of you, Apperley.” 
David withdrew with his 
“Some old 


your mare is 


brother. 
friend of yours?” he 
asked, amazed at tl ionchalant man- 
ner in which the - had taken the 
place of the host at the table 

“That’s Whaley, the 
killed four met 
ago. I didn’t know that 


part of the country.” 


murderer. He 
Tucson, not long 
was in this 


n in 


four! 


“Good heavens, Andy! Killed 
Are you afraid to tackle him?” 

“Afraid? I hi 
place to blow twenty 
devil and 


ive enough men on this 
Whaleys to the 
But this man 
bridle and his 
house. He 


again. 
came in and hung his 
saddle on the 


bac k 


peg in my 
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asked for shelter and hospitality, Dave. 
And that request is irresistible in this 
part of the world. When he leaves the 
house, the moment he’s off my land I 
can follow him and stop him, if I wish 
to. And I can shoot him to death if 
I’m clever enough and fast enough. But 
once he passes my threshold, he has a 
claim on me to do everything that I can 
to make him comfortable—except that 
it’s not considered good form for an 
outlaw to ask for ammunition or a 
change of horses.” 

David, fresh from the law courts of 
the East, turned and looked back at the 
noisy table, for the conversation had 
not been in the least depressed by the 





arrival of this famous criminal. In- 
stead, the merriment seemed to have 
increased. Hard cider was going the 


rounds, borne in enormous pitchers by 
the busy waiters. And the joy at the 
board of Apperley increased every mo- 
ment—with a murderer sitting at the 
head of the table! 

So David went outdoors with his 
brother, with many of his former ideas 
of men and events in this world spin- 
ning around in his brain. 

He watched Andrew while the latter, 
with the greatest care, took from the 
hitching rack the sweating, trembling, 
down-headed mare from which the out- 
law had just dismounted. Her flanks, 
David saw, were reddened by frequent 
visitations of the Andrew con- 
ducted the stable, threw in a 
pitchfork full of choice hay, and placed 
grain in her manger. 


spur. 
her to 


Then he called a 
stable boy and bade him rub down the 
mare while she ate. 

He returned to the open air with his 
brother. 

“What do you gain by it?” 
David, 

“IT don’t know. Nothing, perhaps. 
Or again, if I’m ever an outlaw my- 
self, 1 think that people will be kind to 
me. Or if that never happens, at least, 
I sleep sound at nights.” 


asked 
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“You've been doing this for years?” 
“Yes, ever since I made my big stake 
and built this place.” 

“And yet with all your liberality, you 
can’t win a chance at even-handed jus- 
tice? That speaks hard for the men 
whom you entertain here!” 

“Hospitality is one thing, and a law 
court is another. These men don’t like 
the law. Many of them have good rea- 
sons—the very best of reasons—for not 
liking it. But at the same time, they 
give me great privileges. Decency. is 
never wasted out here. I can ride 
through the wildest parts of the range 
without a gun, and never be in the 
slightest danger. I like these people, 
and I think they like me. That mu- 
tual liking is a sufficient reward to me 
for this money I spend in running a 
sort of free hotel, as you might call it. 
Shodress and his crew help themselves 
to my cattle when they can, and they 
know that I am biding my time to get 
them in trouble for it. Nevertheless, 
I can ride right into the town of Yeo- 
ville, where Shodress is lord and. mas- 
ter, and be in no more danger, hardly, 
than I am at the present moment on my 
own place. I’ve worked hard to get a 
reputation which means as much as this, 
and it’s worth money and effort to main- 
tain the good name. It makes it pos- 
sible, for instance, for me to trust your 
own life in Yeoville, if you really are 
hardy enough to plan on going through 
with your idea. But if you were not 
my Dave, you wouldn't last 
five minutes in that place after the first 
time that you showed them your hand!” 

To this speech, David listened with 
the greatest attention. 


brother, 


t was still an- 
other proof that he was in a world 
which was entirely new. 

“Now tell frankly,” said he, 
“what I should do if I want to get on 
in this part of the States?” 

“I can tell you in a nutshell. Forget 
manners; remember to be simple and 
honest. I don’t mean that you're af- 


me, 








Comanche 


fected or conceited, now. Put in our 
own part of the world, perhaps, it 
amounts to a little something to be an 
Apperley. We're fairly 
rich; our family is 
rather old; we move 
unong the best sort of 

ple. All those things 
nake most people we 
meet take us for 
granted. But out here 
you'll find affairs are 
different. A man is ex- 





actly what he proves 





elf to be. To be 
ind of an old fam- 
s rather against 
than otherwise. 
will take nothing 
ranted. The first 
[ and 


her without 
lightest interest in 


past greatness or 


ur future success. If 
can say something 
A slow-moving, dark-faced man entered 
the thirty-third guest. 
shut up and stay 
until you can think of something rather a shady game at poker, and may 
listening to And remem- occasionally lift a cow 
llow vou're talking to amusement or 
hive minutes be- fellows who art 
five min- friends in a } 
that can don't gossip al 


1 


the cattle fend their 


ee = 
Chat means fellows who 


re than honest. dollar and half 


great many ‘square’ men, I have no’ whisky not because you're a friend 


doubt, may sometimes have played them, but because you're in need. Now, 
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Dave, I hope and pray that I’ve been 
able to make myself known in this sec- 
tion of the world as a square man, and 
before you leave me, I want them to call 
you by the same name. And when one 
of these cow-punchers who work for 
me says that my brother is ‘Sure a 
square-shooter,’ then I'll know that 
you’ve passed muster and received the 
accolade !” 

“T’ll remember all this carefully,” 
said David quietly. “Why, Andy, this 
game is going to be harder than any 
tiger hunting, and just about as dan- 
gerous!” 

He added: “There’s Comanche yell- 
ing at the moon again; or is he calling 
for his pack?” 

“He never had a pack. 
been a lone wolf.” 


He’s always 


“Too infernally mean to get on with 
even a mate, I suppose ?” 

“He’s one of queer 
that can’t find a place,” said the elder 
brother thoughtfully. ‘“He’s too much 
of a wolf to get on with dogs, and too 
much of a dog 


those mixtures 


on with wolves. 
He’s too wild to be tamed, and, perhaps, 


to get 


for all we know, he may be too tame to 
be thoroughly at home in the 
ness.” 


wilder- 


“You're making a problem out of 
him,” David said with a smile. 

“Why not? I'll tell you, Dave, that I 
never see a strong man gone wrong 
that I don’t feel what a cracking good 
man has waste in the 
things.” 

“Tush!” said David, who was far the 
more hard-headed of the two. 


gone to 


rub of 


“There’s 


nothing to that. No matter what’s in 
a man, life brings it out, either good 
or bad, and so there’s no use in shed- 
ding tears over a wolf dog! A savage 
brute, mark you my words, that'll never 
have anything to do with any man ex- 
cept to put teeth in him 

“And yet, Dave, you yourself saw 
him act to Single Jack Deems like a 
mother to a child!” 

David fell silent, but still he smiled, 
and then went off to the room that had 
been assigned to him. He completed 
his unpacking, while the rancher went 
to his office which stood with a door 
open upon a little private veranda. That 
open door was a sign that all the world 
could come freely in to talk business 
with Mr. Andrew Apperley. 

He was no sooner seated at his desk 
than a flood of work poured in upon 
him. He forgot time. The afternoon 
slipped into the evening. Coffee and 
sandwiches were brought to him at sup- 
per time, which was always the rule un- 
less he came out for the meal, and still 
into the night he went on with his work 
and picking up the reins which 
had been dropped even by his efficient 
foreman. 


many 


From the outside he heard a 
noise that made him lift his head from 
his work and listen in amazement, for 
it was the voice of the wolf, Comanche, 
not baying at the moon with the mel- 
ancholy wolf yell, but howling, 
and then breaking into 
a harsh barking! 


first 
then growling, 


If Andrew needed any positive proof 
as to the dog blood in this animal, that 
sound of barking was enough! 





Far 


Far 
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is Evening, Out 


HE evidence of the park-keeper, 
David Bristow, of Gilder Street, 
Camden Town, is as follows: 

I was on duty in St. James’ Park on 
Thursday evening, my sphere extend- 
ing from the Mall to the northern shore 
of the ornamental water east of the sus 
pension bridge. At five and twenty to 
seven [ took up a position between the 
peninsula and the bridge to await my 
colleague. He ought to have 
me at half past six, but did not arrive 
until a minutes 
owing, so he explained, to the breaking 
down of his motor bus—which may 
have been true or may not, as the say- 


ing is 


relieved 


few before seven, 


I had just come to a halt, when my 
attention was arrested by a lady. I am 


unable to explain why the presence of 


in St. 


Park should have 
| in any way worthy of notice ex- 
| hat, for 
minded me of my first wife. 
that sh , 
public seats 
standing by 
to the east. 


James’ 


reasons, she re- 


certain 
I observed 
the 

and vacant chairs 
themselves a little farther 
Eventually she selected one 


hesitated between one of 


two 


of the chairs, and, having cleaned it 
with an evening paper—the birds in 
this portion of the park being extremely 
prolific—sat down upon it. There was 
plenty of room upon the public seat 
close to it, children 
touch; and in conse- 
judged her to be a 


except for 
who were playing 
this | 
person of means. 
I walked to a point from where I 
could command the southern ap- 
proaches to the bridge, my colleague ar- 
riving sometimes by way of Birdcage 
Walk and sometimes by way of the 
Horse Guards’ Parade. 
signs of him in the the 
bridge, I turned back. A little way past 
the chair where the lady was sitting I 
met Mr. Parable. I know Mr. 
able quite well by sight. He was wear- 
ing the usual suit and soft felt 
hat with which the pictures in the news- 
papers have made us all familiar. I 
judged that Mr. Parable had come from 
the Houses of Parliament, and the next 


some 


quence of 


Not seeing any 
direction otf 


gray 


morning my suspicions were confirmed 
by reading that he had been present at 
a tea party given on the terrace by Mr. 
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Will Crooks. Mr. Parable conveyed to 
me the suggestion of a man absorbed 
in thought, and not quite aware of what 
he was doing; but in this, of course, I 
may have been mistaken. He paused 
for a moment to look over the railings 
at the pelican. Mr. Parable said some- 
thing to the pelican which I was not 
near enough to overhear; and then, still 
apparently in a state of abstraction, 
crossed the path and seated himself on 
the chair next to that occupied by the 
young lady. 

From the tree against which I was 
standing I was able to watch the sub- 
sequent proceedings unobserved. The 
lady looked at Mr. Parable and then 
turned away and smiled to herself. It 
was a peculiar smile, and, again in some 
way I am unable to explain, reminded 
me of my first wife. It was not till the 
pelican put down his other leg and 
walked away that Mr. Parable, turning 
his gaze’ westward, became aware of 


the lady’s presence. 


From information that has _ subse- 
quently come to my knowledge, I am 
prepared to believe that Mr. Parable, 
from the beginning, really thought the 
lady was a friend of his. What the 
lady thought is a matter of conjecture; 
i can only speak of the facts. Mr. Para- 
ble looked at the lady once or twice. In- 
deed, one might say with truth ‘that he 
kept on doing it. The lady, it must be 
admitted, behaved for a while with ex- 
treme propriety; but after a time, as I 
felt must happen, their eyes met, and 
then it was I heard her say: 

“Good evening, Mr. Parable.” 

She accompanied the words with the 
same peculiar smile to which I have 
already alluded. The exact words of 
Mr, Parable’s reply I cannot remember. 
But it was to the effect that he had 
thought from the first that he had 
known her but had not been quite sure. 

It was at this point that, thinking I 
saw my colleague approaching, I went 
to meet him. I found I was mistaken, 


and slowly retraced my steps. I passed 
Mr. Parable and the lady. They were 
talking together with what I should de- 
scribe as animation. I went as far as 
the southern extremity of the suspen 
sion bridge and must have waited there 
quite ten minutes before returning east. 
ward. It was while I was passing be- 
hind them on the grass, partially 
screened by the rhododendrons, that | 
heard Mr. Parable say to the lady: 

“Why shouldn’t we have it together?” 
To which the lady replied: 

“But what about Miss Clebb?” 

I could not overhear what followed, 
owing to their sinking their voices, It 
seemed to be an argument. It ended 
with the young lady laughing and then 
rising. Mr. Parable also rose, and they 
walked off together. As they passed 
me I heard the lady say: 

“T wonder if there’s any place in 
London where you’re not likely to be 
recognized.” 

Mr. Parable, who gave me the idea 
of being in a state of growing excite- 
ment, replied quite loudly: 

“Oh, let ’em!” 

I was following behind them when 
the lady suddenly stopped. 

“T know!” she said. “The Popular 


Café.” 


The park-keeper said he was con- 
vinced he would know the lady again, 
having taken particular notice of her. 
She had brown eyes and was wearing a 
black hat supplemented with poppies. 


Arthur Horton, waiter at the Popular 
Café, states as follows: 

I know Mr. John Parable by sight. 
Have often heard him speak at public 
meetings. Am a bit of a Socialist my- 
self. Remember his dining at the 
Popular Café on the evening of Thurs- 
day. Didn’t recognize him immediately 
on his entrance for two reasons, One 
was his hat and the other was his girl. 
I took it from him and hung it up. I 
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mean, of course, the hat. It was a 
brand-new bowler, a trifle ikey about 
the brim. Have always associated him 
with a soft gray felt. But never with 
girls. Females, yes, to any extent. But 
this was the real article. You know 
what I mean—the sort of girl that you 
turn round to look after. It was she 
who selected the table in the corner be- 
hind the door. Been before, I 
should say. 


there 


[ should, in the ordinary course of 
have Mr. Parable 
by name, such being our instructions in 


business, addressed 
known to us. 
But, putting the hat and the girl to- 
[ decided not to. Mr. Parable 

our three-and-six-penny 


the case of customers 


| 
gether, 


he evidently not 


But the lady 


wanting 
wouldn’t heat 


“Remember M 


minded him. 


time I did not know 


was meant. She ordered thin soup, 

and cutlets au gratin. It 
nly couldn’t have been the dinner. 
egard to. th 


champagne, h 
have his own Vay. 
dry "O4, 
1 baby on 


I picked him 


that you might have 


I suppost it was the 


hing combined, 


[ heard Mr, 


iardly 


he sole tha 


laugh [ 


t 
: could | credit 
s, but halfway through the cut- 
id it again. 
kinds of 


two 


women. 
ho, the more she 


Igier she gets, 
1p after it. 
between 
h it, Mr. 
Il 


lbows on 
with an 
describe as 
n T brought 


» me and 


added, “Is there an exhibition any- 
where—something in the open air?” 

“You are forgetting Miss Clebb,” the 
lady reminded him. 

“For two pins,” said Mr. Parable, “I 
would get up at the meeting and tell 
Miss Clebb what I really think about 
her.” 

I suggested the Earl’s Court Ex- 
hibition, little thinking at the time what 
it was going to lead to; but the lady 
at first wouldn’t hear of it, and the 
party at the next table calling for their 
bill—they had asked for it once or twice 
before, when |] came to think of it—I 
had to go across to them, 

When I got back the argument had 
just concluded, and the lady was hold- 
ing up her finger. 
we leave at hi 
you ht 


that 
that 


“On condition 
past nine, and go strai 
Caxton Hall,” 


“We'll see 


able, and offer« 


she said, 
Mr. Par- 


crown, 


about it,” said 
half a 
being rules, 


take 


had his eye on me I ex 


Tips 
couldn't 
jumpers 
plained to him, jocosely, that I was 
doing it for a bet 
when | 
lady whispering 


He was. surprised 
him his hat, but, the 
remembered 


handed 
to him, he 
himself in time. 
\s they went out together I heard 
Mr. Parable say to the lady 
“Tt’s funny what a shocking memory 
I have for names.” 
To which the lady replied: 
“You'll think it 
And 


funnier still to-mor- 
‘ 


row.” then she laughed. 
Mr. Horton though 

the lady again. 

at about 


know 
her age 
twenty-six, describing her—to 
use his own piquant expression- 
bit of all right.” 


ind 


iad brow 


1 taking way wi her. 
Miss Ida fenks charge of the 


Eastern Cigarette Kiosk at the Earl’s 
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Court Exhibition, gives the following 
particulars; 

From where I generally stand I can 
easily command a view of the interior 
of the Victoria Hall; that is, of course, 
to say when the doors are open, as on 
a warm night is usually the case. 

On the evening of Thursday, the 
twenty-seventh, it was fairly well oc- 
cupied, but not to any great extent. 
One couple attracted my attention by 
reason of the gentleman’s erratic steer- 
ing. Had he been my partner I should 
have suggested a polka—the tango not 
being the sort of dance that can be 
picked up in an evening. What I mean 
to say is, that he struck me as being 
more willing than experienced. Some 
of the bumps she got would have made 
me cross; but we all have our fancies, 
and, so far as I could judge, they both 
appeared to be enjoying themselves. It 
was after the “Hitchy Koo” that they 
came outside. 

The seat to the left of the door is 
popular by reason of its being partly 


screened by bushes, but by leaning for- 


ward a little it is quite possible for me 
to see what goes on there. They were 
the first couple out, having had a bad 
collision near the band stand, so easily 
secured it. The gentleman was laugh- 
ing. 

There was 
from the first made me think | 
knew him, and took off his 
hat to wipe his head it came to me all 


something about him 
that 


when he 


of a sudden, he being the exact image 
of his effigy at Madame Tussaud’s, 
which, by a curious coincidence, I hap- 
pened to have visited with a friend that 
very afternoon. The lady was what some 


} 


people would call good looking, and 
others mightn’t. 

I was watching them, naturally a lit- 
tle interested. Mr, Parable, in helping 
the lady to adjust her cloak, drew her 
—it may have been by accident—toward 
him; and then it was that a florid gen- 
tleman with a short pipe in his mouth 


stepped forward and addressed the lady, 
He raised his hat and, remarking “Good 
evening,’ added that he hoped she was 
“having a pleasant time.” His tone, | 
should explain, was sarcastic. 

The young woman, whatever else 
may be said of her, struck me as be- 
having quite correctly. Replying to his 
salutation with a cold and distant bow, 
she rose, and, turning to Mr. Parable, 
observed that she thought it was per- 
haps time for them to be going. 

The gentleman, who had taken his 
pipe from his mouth, said—again in a 
sarcastic tone—that he thought so too, 
and offered the lady his arm. 

“I don’t think we need trouble you,” 
said Mr, Parable, and stepped between 
them. 

To describe what followed I, being a 
lady, am hampered for words. I re- 
member seeing Mr. Parable’s hat go up 
into the air, and then the next moment 
the florid gentleman’s head was lying 
on my counter smothered in cigarettes, 
I naturally screamed for the police, but 
and it 
was only after what I believe in tech- 
nical termed ‘“‘the 
fourth round” that they appeared upon 
the scene. 

The last J] Mr. Parable he 
was shaking a young constable who had 
lost his helmet, while three other police- 
men had hold of him from behind. The 
on the 
floor of my kiosk and returned to him; 


the crowd was dead against me; 


language would be 


saw of 


florid gentleman’s hat [ found 


but after a useless attempt to get it on 
his head, he disappeared with it in his 


hand. The lady was nowhere to be 
secn, 
know 


Miss Jenks thinks she would 


her again She was wearing a_ hat 


trimmed with black chiffon and a spray 


of poppies, and was slightly freckled. 


Wade, in answet 
to questions put him by our representa- 
tive, vouchsafed the following replies: 


Yes. | Vine 


Superintendent S. 


was in charge of the 
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Street Police Court on the night of 
Thursday, the twenty-seventh. 
No, | have no 


charge of 


recollection of a 
any description being pre- 
ferred against any gentleman of the 
name of Parable. 

Yes. A gentleman was brought in 
about ten o’clock charged with brawling 
at the Earl’s Court Exhibition and as- 
saulting a constable in the discharge of 
his duty. 

The gentleman gave the name of Mr. 
Archibald Quincey, Harcourt Build- 
ings, Temple. 

No. The gentleman made no appli- 
cation respecting bail, electing tu pass 
the night in the cells. A certain amount 
of discretion is permitted to us, and we 
made him as comfortable as possible. 

Yes. A lady. 

No. About a gentleman who had got 
himself into trouble at the Earl’s Court 
Exhibition. She mentioned no name. 
[ showed her the charge sheet. She 


thanked me and went away. 
That ] 
you that at nine 


1.2] 
Ing all 


cannot say. I can only tell 
fifteen on Friday morn- 
tendered, and, after in- 
quiries, accepted in the pefson of Julius 
\ddison Tupp, of the Sunnybrook 
Steam Laundry, Twickenham. 


That is 


was 


no business of ours. 
The accused, who, I had seen to it, 
had had a cup of tea and a little toast 
ven thirty, left 
after ten, 
Superintendent Wade admitted he 
1ad known cases where accused parties, 
avoid stated 
ir names to be other than their own, 
declined to the 
further. 


in company with 


had 


unpleasantness, 


discuss matter 
Wade 
ing his regret that he 


time to bes 


while express- 
further 
upon our representative, 
thought it highly probable that he would 
know the lady again if he her, 
Without professing to be a judge of 
Wade 


such matters, 
thinks she described as a 


Superintendent 
| had no 


tow 
Saw 


Superintendent 
might be 
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highly intelligent young woman, and of 
exceptionally prepossessing appearance. 


From Mr. Julius Tupp, of the Sunny- 
brook Steam Laundry, Twickenham, 
upon whom our representative next 
called, we have been unable to obtain 
much assistance, Mr. Tupp replying to 
all questions put to him by the one 
formula, “Not talking.” 

l‘ortunately, our representative, on 
his way out through the drying ground, 
was able to obtain a brief interview 
with Mrs. Tupp. 

Mrs. Tupp remembers admitting a 
young lady to the house on the morning 
of Friday, the twenty-eighth, when she 
opened the door to take in the milk. 
The lady, Mrs. Tupp remembers, spoke 
in a husky voice, the result, as the 
young lady explained with a pleasant 
laugh, of having passed the night wan- 
dering about Ham Common, she having 
been misdirected the previous evening 
by a fool of a railway porter, and not 
to disturb the neighborhood by 
waking people up at two o'clock in the 
morning, Mrs. Tupp’s 
her. 
Mrs. Tupp describes the young 


wishing 


vhich, in 
opinion, was sensible of 
x lady 
as of agreeable manners, but looking, 
naturally, a bit washed out. The lady 
asked for Mr. Tupp, explaining that a 
friend of his was in trouble, which did 
not in the least surprise Mrs, Tupp, she 
herself not holding with Socialists and 
such like. Mr. Tupp, on being in- 
formed, dressed hastily and went down- 
stairs, and he and the young lady left 
Mr. Tupp, on 
being questioned as to the name of his 
friend, had called up that it was no one 
Mrs. Tupp would know, a Mr. Quince 

-it may have been Quincey. 

Mrs. Tupp is that Mr. Par- 
able is also a Socialist, and is acquainted 
with the 


the house together. 


aware 


aying about thieves hanging 
but has worked for Mr. 
for and has always 
found him a most satisfactory client; 


together ; 


Parable years 
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and, Mr. Tupp appearing at this point, 
our representative thanked Mrs. Tupp 
for her information and took 
parture. 


his de- 


Mr. 


consented to 


Horatius Condor, Jr., who 
partake of luncheon in 
company with our representative at the 
Holborn Restaurant, was at first disin- 
clined to be of much assistance, but 
eventually supplied our representative 
with the following information: 


My relationship to 
Quincey, 


Mr. 


Buildings, 


Archibald 
Cempie, 

is perhaps a little difficult to define. 
How he gards me I am 

lever quite sure. There 


Harcourt 


himself re 
will be days 
when we be quite friendly- 
+ . 5 ‘ } 
it other 1 he 

emptory 

lo mit 4 

, 

morning, tl 

t to Harcor 


time, kn 


came in 


yr about 

en less— 
room, curs- 
kicking the fur 


an occasional 


it?—meeting to demand the release of 
Miss Clebb.” 

He leans across the table till his face 
was within a few inches of mine, 

“Guess again,” he says. 

“T wasn’t doing any guessing, He 
had hurt me with the walnut table, and 
I was feeling a bit short-tempered. 

“Oh! don’t a game of it,” | 
says. “It’s too early in the morning,” 

“At the Earl’s Court Exhibition,” he 
says; “dancing the tango with a lady 
that he picked up in St. James’ Park.” 

“Well,” I says, “why not? 
often get much fun.” 
to treat it lightly 

He takes no 
tion. 


make 


He don’t 
I thought it best 


notice of my _ observa- 


“A rival comes upon the scene,” he 
continues—‘‘a fat-headed ass, according 
to my information 
stand-up fight. He 


and they have a 
in and 
Street police 


gets 


run 


g 
spends the night in a Vine 


cell.” 

I suppose ] 

knowing it. 
“Funny, ain’t 
“Well,” I say 

side, hasn’t it? 
“T am not v 


without 


is going to get, 


am worrying about 
get, 


I thought he h 


humor,” 
stable’s 
tween now 
ff with f 
reprimand 
“On tl 
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which in the daytime we generally do, 
our chambers: being at the top. Miss 
Dorton—that’s Mr. Parable’s secretary 
—barges into the room. She didn’t 
seem to notice me. She staggers to a 
chair and bursts into tears. 

“He’s gone,” she says; “he’s taken 
cook with him and gone.” 

“Gone!” says the guv’nor. “Where’s 
he gone?” 

“To Fingest,” she says through her 
sobs—“to the cottage. Miss Bulstrode 
came in just after you had left,” she 
says. “He wants to get away from 
every one and have a few days’ quiet. 
And then he is coming back, and he is 
going to do it himself.” 

“Do what?” says the guv’nor, ir- 
ritablelike. 

. “Fourteen days,” she wails. 
him.” 

“But the case doesn’t come on till 
Wednesday,” says the guv’nor. “How 
do you know it’s going to be fourteen 
days ?” 

“Miss Bulstrode,” she says, “she’s 
seen the magistrate. He says he always 
gives fourteen days in cases of unpro- 
voked assault.” 

“But it wasn’t unprovoked,” says the 
guv’nor. “The other man began it by 
knocking off his hat. It was self-de- 
fense.” 

“She put that to him,” she says, “‘and 
he agreed that that would alter his view 
of the case. But, you see,” she con- 
“we can’t find the other man. 
He isn’t likely to come forward of his 
own accord,” 

“The girl must know,” says the guv’- 
nor—“this girl he picks up in St. James’ 
Park, and goes dancing with. The man 
must have been some friend of hers.” 

‘But we can’t find her either,” she 
says. ‘‘He doesn’t even know her name 
—he can’t remember it.” 

“You will do it, won’t you?” she 
says. 

“Do what?’ says the guv’nor again. 

“The fourteen days,” she says. 


“Tt’ll kill 


tinues, 
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“But I thought you said he was going 
to do it himself?” he says. 

“But he mustn’t,” she says. “Miss 
Bulstrode is coming around to see you. 
Think of it! Think of the headlines in 
the papers,” she says. “Think of the 
Fabian Society. Think of the Suffrage 
cause. We mustn’t let him.” 

“What about me?” says the guv’nor. 
“Doesn’t anybody care for me?” 

“You don’t matter,” she says. 
sides,” 


“Be- 
she says, “with your influence 
you'll be able to keep it out of the pa- 
pers. If it comes out that it was Mr. 
Parable, nothing on earth will be 
able to.’ 

The guv’nor was almost as much ex- 
cited by this time as she was. 

“T’ll see the Fabian Society and the 
Women’s Vote and the Home for Lost 
Cats at Battersea and all the rest of the 
blessed bag of tricks sg 

I’d been thinking to myself, and had 
just worked it out. 

“What's he want to take his cook 
down with him for?” T says, 

“To cook for him,” says the guv’- 
nor. ‘What d’you generally want a 
cook for?” 

“Rats!” I says. “Does he usually 
take his cook with him?” 

“No,” answered Miss Dorton. “Now 
I come to think of it, he has always 
hitherto put up with Mrs, Meadows.” 

“You will find the lady down at 
Fingest,” I says, “sitting opposite him 
and enjoying a recherché dinner for 
two.” 

The guv’nor slaps me on the back, 
and lifts Miss Dorton out of her chair. 

“You get on back,” he says, “and 
telephone to Miss Bulstrode. I'll be 
round at half past twelve.” 

Miss Dorton went out in a dazed sort 
of condition, and the guv’nor gives me 
a sovereign, and tells me I can have the 
rest of the day to myself. 


Mr. Condor, Jr., considers that 
what happened subsequently goes to 


’ 
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prove that he was right more than it 
proves that he was wrong. 

Mr. Condor, Jr., also promised to 
send us a photograph of himself for 
reproduction, but, unfortunately, up to 
the time of going to press it had not 
arrived, 


From Mrs. Meadows, widow of 
the late Corporal John Meadows, V.C., 
Turberville, Bucks, the following fur- 
ther particulars were obtained by our 
local representative: 

I have done for Mr, Parable now 
for some years past, my cottage being 
only a mile off, which makes it easy for 
me to look after him. 

Mr. Parable likes the place to be 
always ready so that he can drop in 
when he chooses, he: sometimes giving 
me warning and sometimes not. It was 
about the end of last month—on a Fri- 
day, if I 
suddenly turned up. 

As a rule, he walks from Henley sta 


remember rightly—that he 


tion, but on this occasion he arrived in 
a fly, he having a young woman with 
him, and she having a bag—his cook, as 
he explained to me. As a rule, I do 
everything for Mr. Parable, sleeping 
in the cottage when he is there: but to 
tell the truth, I was glad to see her. I 
never was much of a cook myself, as 
my poor dead husband has remarked on 
more than one 
pretend to be. 
apologeticlike, had been 
ing lately from indigestion. 

“T am only too pleased to 
says. 
room, 
was quite a sensible young woman, 
I had judged 
her, though 
a cold. 
Tidd, who only uses it on a Sund 
and,. taking a market basket, off sl 
starts for Henley, Mr, Parable saying 
he would go with her to show her the 
way. 


occasion, and I don’ 
Mr. Parable added, 


that he suffet 


“There are the two beds 


and we shan’t quarrel.’ 
from the first look 
uffering at the time ft 


She hires a bicycle from Fmma 


They were gone a _ goodish time, 
which, seeing it’s eight miles, didn’t so 
much surprise me; and when they got 
back we all three had dinner together, 
Mr. Parable, arguing that it made for 
what he called “labor saving.” After- 
ward I cleared away, leaving them talk- 
ing together; and later on they had a 
walk round the garden, it being a moon- 
light night, but a bit too cold for my 
fancy. 

In the morning I had a chat with her 
before he was down. She seemed a bit 
worried. 

“T hope people won't get talking,” 
she says. ‘‘He would insist on my com- 
ing.” 

“Well,” I “surely a gent can 
bring his cook along with him to cook 
for him. And as for people talking, 
what I always say is, one may just as 
well give them something to talk about 
and save them the trouble of making 
it 


says, 


up.” 
“Tf only I was a plain, middle-aged 


woman,” she 


right. 


says, “it would be all 


ie 
rood 
could 
\ nice, 
clean, pleasant-faced young woman she 


be, all in 
course, |] 
was driving at. 


“Perhaps will 


time,” | 


you 
Says, but, of 
see what she 
was, and not of the ordinary class. 
‘Meanwhile,” I says, “if don’t 
ind advice, 
that your place 
kitchen, and his the parlor, He’s 


lear good man, 


you 

taking a motherly 

might remember 

I know, but human 

ature is human nature, and it’s no 
ling it isn’t.” 

had our breakfast together 

so that when he came 

is alone, but 

the kitchen 


how me the way to 
“He will 
there are better shops at Wy- 


What ought I to do? 


she says. 
have it 
combe. 


Mv experience is that advising folks 
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to do what they don’t want to do isn’t 
the way to do it. 

“What d’you 
asked her. 

“T feel like going with him,” she says, 
“and making the most of every mile.” 

And then she began to cry. 

“What's the harm!” she says. “I have 
heard him from a dozen platforms 
ridiculing class distinction. 3esides,” 
she says, “my people have been farmers 
for generations. What was Miss Bul- 
strode’s father but a grocer? He ran 
a hundred shops instead of one.’ What 
difference does that make ?” 

“When did it all begin?’ I says. 
“When did he first take notice of you 
like ?” 

“The day before yesterday,” she an- 
“He had never seen me be- 
fore,” she “IT was just ‘Cook’— 
something in a cap and apron that he 
passed occasionally on the stairs. On 
Thursday he saw me in my _ best 
fell in with me. He 
doesn’t know it himself, poor dear, not 
yet, but that’s what he’s done.” 

Well, I her, not 
after the way I had seen him looking 
at her across the table. 

“What are your feelings toward him,” 
I says, “to be quite honest? He's 
rather a good catch for a young person 
in your position,” 


think yourself?” 


swers. 


says. 


clothes, and love 


couldn’t contradict 


“That’s trouble,” she 
can't help thinking of that. And then 
to be ‘Mrs. John Parable!’ That’s 
enough to turn a woman’s head.” 

“He'd be a bit difficult to live with,” 
I says. 

“Geniuses always are,” she says; “it’s 
easy enough if you just think of them 
as children. He’d be a bit fractious at 
times, that’s all. 
the kinde 

“Oh, you take vour basket and go to 
High Wycombe,” 1 “He might 
be W yrse,”’ 


my says. “TI 


Underneath, he’s just 
st, dearest-——”’ 


Says. 


I wasn’t expecting them back soon, 
and they didn’t come back soon. In the 
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afternoon a motor stops at the gate, and 
out of it steps Miss Bulstrode, Miss 
Dorton—that’s the young lady that 
writes for him—and Mr, Quincey. I 
told them I couldn’t say when he'd be 
back, and they said it didn’t matter, 
they just happening to be passing. 

“Did anybody call on him yester- 
day?” asks Miss Bulstrode, carelesslike 
—‘‘a lady?” 

“No,” I says; “you are the first as 
yet.” 

“He’s brought his cook down with 
him, hasn’t he?” says Mr, Quincey. 

“Yes,” 1 says, “and a very good cook 
too,” which was the truth. 

“I'd like just to speak a few words 
with her,” says Miss Bulstrode. 

“Sorry, ma’am,” I says, “but she’s 
out at present; she’s gone to Wy- 
combe.” 

“Gone to Wycombe!” they all says 
together. 

“To market,” I says. “It’s a little 
farther, but, of course, it stands to 
reason the shops there are better.” 

They looked at one another. 

“That settles it,” says Mr. Quincey. 
“Delicacies worthy to be set before her 
not available nearer than Wycombe, but 
must be had. There’s going to be a 
pleasant little dinner here to-night.” 

“The hussy!” says Miss Bulstrode, 
under her breath. 

They whispered together for a mo- 
ment, then they turns to me. 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. Meadows,” 
says Mr. Quincey. “You needn’t say 
we called. He wanted to be alone and 
it might vex him.” 

I said I wouldn’t, and I didn’t. 
climbed back into the motor 
went off. 

Before dinner T had a call to go into 
the woodshed. I heard a scuttling as I 
opened the door. If I am not mistaken, 
Miss Dorton was hiding in the corner 
where we keep the coke. I didn’t see 
any good in making a fuss, so I left 
her there. When I got back to the 


They 
and 
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kitchen, cook asked me if we'd got any 
parsley. 

“You'll find a bit in the front,” I 
says, “to the left of the gate,” and she 
went out. She came 
scared. 


back looking 
“Anybody keep goats round here?” 
she asked. me. 
“Not that I know of, 
Ibstone Common,” I 


nearer than 
says. 

“IT could have sworn I saw a goat’s 
face looking at me out of the goose- 
berry bushes while I was picking the 
parsley,” she says. “It 

“It’s the half light,” 
imagine anything.” 

a do : 
she says. 

[ thought I’d 


around, 


had a beard.” 
I says. “One can 
hope I’m not getting nervy,” 


have another 


made the excuse 
wanted a pail of 1 I 


people were meandering about outside, 
I had just finished clearing away, and 
cook was making the coffee, when there 
came a knock at the door. 

“Who's that?’ says Mr. Parable, 
am not at home to any one,” 

“T’ll see,” I And on my way 
I slipped into the kitchen. 

“Coffee for one, cook,” [| says, and 
she understood. 


says. 


Her cap and apron 
were hanging behind the door. | flung 
them to her, and she caught 
them; and then I opened the front 
door. 

They pushed pa 


aeross 


me without speak- 
ing, and went straight into the parlor, 
And they didn’t waste many words on 
him either. 

“Where is she?” 
strode. 

“Where’s who?” says Mr 

“Don't 
strode, 
self. 
with ?” 


“Do you 


Miss Bul- 


ask¢ d 


Parable, 


lie about it,” said Miss Bul- 


about it,” said 
making n ffort to cor 


“The hus 
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people in the parlor persist in talking 
loudly, people in the kitchen can’t very 
well help overhearing. 

There was a good deal of talk about 
“fourteen days,” which Mr. Parable 
said he was going to do himself, and 
which Miss Dorton said he mustn't, be- 
cause, if he did, it would be a victory 
for the enemies of humanity. Mr. 
Parable said something about “hu- 
manity,” which I didn’t rightly hear, 
but, whatever it was, it started Miss 
Dorton crying; and Miss Bulstrode 
called Mr. Parable a “blind Samson,” 
who had had his hair cut by a designing 
minx who had been hired to do it. 

It was all French to me, but cook 
was drinking in every word, and when 
she returned from taking them in their 
coffee she made no bones about it, but 
took up her place at the door with her 
ear to the keyhole. 

It was Mr. Quincey who got them 
all quiet, and then he began to explain 
things. It seemed that if they could 
only find a certain gentleman and per- 
suade him to come forward and 
acknowledge that he began a row, that 
then all would be well. Mr. Quincey 
would be fined forty shillings, and Mr. 
Parable’s name would never appear. 
Failing that, Mr. Parable, according to 
Mr. Quincey, could do his fourteen 
days himself. 

“T’ve told you once,” says Mr. Para- 
ble, “and I tell you again, that I don’t 
know the man’s name, and can’t give it 
you.” 

“We are not asking you to,” says Mr. 
Quincey. “You give us the name of 
your tango partner, and we'll do the 
rest. 

I could see cook’s face; I had got a 
bit interested myself, and we were both 
close to the door. She hardly seemed 
to be breathing. 

“I am sorry,” says Mr. Parable, 
speaking very deliberatelike, “but I am 
not going to have her name dragged into 
this business.” 


“It wouldn’t be,” says Mr. Quincey. 
“All we want to get out of her is the 
name and address of the gentleman who 
was so anxious to see her home.” 

‘‘Who was he?” says Miss Bulstrode. 
“Her husband ?” 

“No,” says Mr. Parable; “he wasn’t.” 

“Then who was he?” says Miss Bul- 
strode. “He must have been something 
to her—fiancé ?” 

“TI am going to do the fourteen days 
myself,” says Mr. Parable. “I shall 
come out all the fresher after a fort- 
night’s complete rest and change.” 

Cook leaves the door with a smile on 
her face that made her look quite beau- 
tiful, and, taking some paper from the 
dresser drawer, began to write a letter. 

They went on talking in the other 
room for another ‘ten minutes, and 
then Mr. Parable lets them out him- 
self, and goes a little wey with them. 
When he came back we could hear him 
walking up and down the other room. 

She had written and stamped the en- 
velope; it was lying on the table. 

“*Joseph Onions, Esq.,’” I says, 
reading the address. ‘“ ‘Auctioneer and 
House Agent, Broadway, Hammer- 
smith.’ Is that the young man?” 

“That is the young man,” she says, 
folding her letter and putting it in the 
envelope. 

“And was he your fiancé?” I asked. 

“No,” she says. “But he will be if he 
does what I’m telling him to do.” 

“And what about Mr. Parable?” I 
says. 

“A little joke that will amuse him 
later on,” she says, slipping a cloak on 
her shoulders. “How once he nearly 
married his cook. 


“T shan’t be a minute,” she says. 
And, with the letter in her hand she 
slips out. 


Mrs, Meadows, we understand, has 
expressed indignation at our publica- 
tion of this interview, she being under 
the impression that she was simply hav- 













































































ing a friendly gossip with a neighbor. 
Our representative, however, is sure he 
explained to Mrs. Meadows that his 
visit was official; and, in any case, our 
duty to the public must be held to 
exonerate us from all blame in the 
matter. 


Mr. Joseph Onions, of the Broadway, 
Hammersmith, auctioneer and house 
agent, expressed himself to our repre- 
sentative as most surprised at the turn 
that events had subsequently taken. 
The letter that Mr. Onions received 
from Miss Comfort Price was explicit 
and definite. It was to the effect that 
if he would call upon a certain Mr. 
Quincey, of Harcourt Buildings, Tem- 
ple, and acknowledge that it was he who 
began the row at the Earl’s Court Ex- 
hibition on the evening of the twenty- 
seventh, that then the engagement be- 
tween himself and Miss Price, hitherto 
unacknowledged by the lady, might be 
regarded as a fact. 

Mr. Onions, who describes himself as 
essentially a business man, decided be- 
fore complying with Miss Price’s re- 
quest to take a few preliminary steps. 
As the result of judiciously conducted 
inquiries, first at the Vine Street Police 
Court, and secondly at Twickenham, 
Mr. Onions arrived later in the day at 
Mr. Quincey’s chambers, with, to use 
his own expression, all the cards in his 
hand. It was Mr. Quincey who, pro- 
fessing himself unable to comply with 
Mr. Onions’ suggestion, arranged the 
interview with Miss Bulstrode. And it 
was Miss Bulstrode herself who, on 
condition that Mr. Onions added to the 
undertaking the further condition that 
he would marry Miss Price before the 
end of the month, offered to make it 
two hundred. It was in their joint in- 
terest—Mr. Onions regarding himself 
and Miss Price as now one—that Mr. 
Onions suggested her making it three, 
using such arguments as, under the cir- 
cumstances, naturally occurred to him 
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—as, for example, the damage caused 
to the lady’s reputation by the whole 


proceedings, culminating in a night 
spent by the lady, according to her own 
account, on Ham Common, That the 
price demanded was reasonable Mr, 
Onions considers as proved by Miss 
Bulstrode’s eventual acceptance of his 
terms. That, having got out of him 
all that he wanted, Mr. Quincey should 
have “considered it his duty” to com- 
municate the entire details of the trans- 
action to Miss Price, through the men- 
tion of Mr. Andrews, thinking it “as 
well she should know the character of 
the man she proposed to marry,” Mr, 
Onions considers a gross breach of 
etiquette as between gentlemen; and 
having regard to Miss Price’s after be- 
havior, Mr. Onions can only say that 
she is not the girl he took her for. 


Mr. Aaron Andrews, on whom our 
representative called, was desirous at 
first of not being drawn into the mat- 
ter; but on our representative explain- 
ing to him that our only desire was to 
contradict false rumors likely to be 
harmful to Mr. Parable’s reputation, 
Mr. Andrews saw the necessity of put- 
ting our representative in possession of 
the truth. 


She came back on Tuesday after- 
noon, explained Mr, Andrews, and I 
had a talk with her. 

“Tt is all right, Mr. Andrews,” she 
told me; “they’ve been in communica- 
tion with my young man, and Miss Bul- 
strode has magistrate pri- 
vately. The case will be dismissed with 
a fine of forty shillings, and Mr. Quin- 
cey has arranged to keep it out of the 
papers.” 

“Well, all’s well that ends well,” I 
answered: “but it might have been bet- 
ter, my girl, if you had mentioned that 
young man of yours a bit earlier.” 

“T did not know it was of any im- 
portance,” she explained. “Mr, Pat- 


seen the 
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able told me nothing. If it hadn’t been 
for chance, I should never have known 
what was happening.” 

I had always liked the young woman. 
Mr. Quincey had suggested my waiting 
till after Wednesday. But there 
seemed to me no particular object in de- 
lay. 

“Are you fond of him?” I asked her. 

“Yes,” she answered; “I am fonder 
than ” And then she stopped her- 
self suddenly and flared scarlet. ‘Who 
are you talking about?” she demanded. 

“This young man of yours,” I said. 
“Mr.—what’s his name—Onions ?” 

“Oh, that!” she answered. “Oh, yes; 
he’s all right.” 

“And if he wasn’t?” I said, and she 
looked at me hard. 

“T told him,” she said, “that if he 
would do what I asked him to do, I’d 
marry him. And he seems to have 
done it.” 

“There are ways of doing every- 
thing,” I said; and, seeing it wasn’t 
going to break her heart, I told her just 
the plain facts. She listened without a 
word, and when J had finished she put 
her arms round my neck and kissed me. 
I am old enough to be her grandfather, 
but twenty years ago it might have up- 
set me. 

“T think I shall be able to save Miss 
sulstrode that three hundred pounds,” 
she laughed, and ran upstairs and 
changed her things. When later I 
looked into the kitchen she was hum- 


Mr. John came up by the car, and 
I could see he was in one of his moods. 


“Pack me some things for a walking 
‘he said. “Don’t forget the knap- 

k. Tam going to Scotland by the 
eight thirty.” 

“Will you be away long?” I asked 
him 

“Tt depends upon how long it takes 
me,” he answered. “When I come back 
T am going to be married.” 


“Who is the lady” I asked, though, 
of course, | knew. 

“Miss Bulstrode,” he said. 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘she 

“That will do,” he said; “I have had 
all that from the three of them for the 
last two days. She isa Socialist, and a 
Suffragist, and all the rest of it, and 
my ideal helpmate. She is well off, and 
that will enable me to devote all my 
time to putting the world to rights with- 
out bothering about anything else. Our 
home will be the nursery of advanced 
ideas. We shall share together the 
joys and delights of the public plat- 
form. What more can any man want?” 

“You will want your dinner early,” I 
said, “if you are going by the eight 
thirty. I had better tell cook——” 

He interrupted me again. 

“You can tell cook to go to the devil,” 
he said. 

I naturally stared at him. 

“She is going to marry a beastly little 
rotter of a rent collector that she 
doesn’t care a damn for,” he went on. 

I could not understand why he 
seemed so mad about it. 

“T don’t see, in any case, what it’s got 
to do with you,” T said, “but, as a mat- 
ter of fact, she isn’t.” 

“Isn't what?” he said, stopping 
short and turning on me. 

“Tsn’t going to marry him,” JT an- 
swered, 

“Why not?’ he demanded. 

‘Better ask her,” I suggested. 

I didn’t know at the time that it was 
a silly thing to say, and I am not sure 
that I should not have said it if I had. 
When he is in one of his moods I 
always seem to get into one of mine. 
I have looked after Mr. John ever since 
he was a baby, so that we do not either 
of us treat the other quite as perhaps 
we ought to. 

“Tell cook I want her,” he said. 

“She is just in the middle——” T be- 
gan. 


“T don’t care where she is,” he said. 
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He seemed determined never to let me 
finish a “Send 





sentence. her 
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She was in the kitchen by herself. 


























“Who does ?” she asked, 
“Mr. John,” I said. 














“What's he want to see me for?” 
asked. 


“How do I know?” 


she 











I answered. 
3ut you do,” she said, 
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wearing?” she said. 
little bow and arrow.” 


“Wings, and a 


She didn’t even think to wipe her 
hands, but went straight upstairs, ff 


“He wants to see you at once,” I was about hal- an hour later when the 
said. bell 


rang. 
the window. 
“Is that bag ready? 
“It will be,” I 
I went out into the hall and returned 
with the clothes brush. 
“What are you going to do?” 


Mr, John was standing by 
ee | . 
ne said. 
said, 


he said, 
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HE skipper thrust his hand into 
one of his trouser pockets and 


with difficulty, for they were not 
at the sides but in front. and he was a 
portly man, pulled out a large silver 


He looked at it and then looked 
again at the declining sun. The Kanaka 
at the wheel gave him a glance, but 
did not speak. The skipper’s eyes 
rested on the island they were approach- 
ing. A white line of foam marked the 
reef. He knew there was an opening 
large enough to get his ship through, 
and when they came a little nearer he 
counted on seeing it. 


watch. 


They had nearly 
an hour of daylight still before them 
In the lagoon the water was deep and 
they could anchor comfortably. The 
chief of the village which he could al- 
ready see among the coconut trees was 
a friend of the mate, and it would be 
pleasant to go ashore for the night. 
The mate came forward at that moment 
and the skipper turned to him. 

“We'll take a bottle of booze along 
with us and get some girls in to dance,” 
he said, 


“I don’t see the opening,” said the 
mate. 

He was a Kanaka, a _ handsome, 
swarthy fellow, with somewhat the look 
of a later Roman emperor, inclined to 
stoutness; but his face was fine and 
clean cut. 

“I’m dead sure there’s one right 
here,” said the captain, looking through 
his glasses. “I can’t understand why I 
can’t pick it up. Send one of the boys 
up the mast to have a look.” 

The mate called one of the crew and 
gave him the order. The captain 
watched the Kanaka climb and waited 
for him to speak. But the Kanaka 
shouted down that he could see noth- 
ing but the unbroken line of foam. The 
captain spoke Samoan like a native, and 
he cursed him freely. 

“Shall he stay up there?’ 
mate. 

“What the hell good does that do?” 
answered the captain. “The blame fool 
can’t see worth a cent. You bet your 
sweet life I’d find the opening if I was 
up there.” 


asked the 
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He looked at the slender mast with 
anger. It was all very well for a na- 
tive who had been used to climbing up 
coconut trees all his life. He was fat 
and heavy. 

“Come down,” he shouted. “You’re 
no more use than a dead dog. We'll 
just have to go along the reef till we 
find the opening.” 

It was a seventy-ton schooner with 
paraffin auxiliary, and it ran, when 
there was no head wind, between four 
and five knots an hour. It was a 
bedraggled object; it had been painted 
white a very long time ago, but it was 
now dirty, dingy, and mottled. It smelt 
strongly of paraffin and of the copra 
which was its usual cargo. They were 
within a hundred feet of the reef now 
and the captain told the steersman to 
run along it till they came to the open- 
ing. But when they had gone a couple 
of miles he realized that they had 
missed it. He went about and slowly 
worked back again. The white foam 
of the reef continued without interrup- 
tion and now the sun was setting. With 
a curse at the stupidity of the crew the 
skipper resigned himself to waiting till 
next morning. 

“Put her about,” he said. “I can’t 
anchor here.” 

They went out to sea a little and 
presently it was quite dark. They 
anchored. When the sail was furled 
the ship began to roll a good deal. They 
said in Apia that one day she would 
roll right over; and the owner, a Ger- 
man-American who managed one of 
the largest stores, said that no money 


was big enough to induce him to go out 


in her. The cook, a Chinese in white 
trousers, very dirty and ragged, and a 
thin white tunic, came to say that sup- 
per was ready, and when the skipper 
went into the cabin he found the en- 
gineer already seated at table. The 
engineer was a long, lean man with a 
scraggy neck. He was dressed in blue 
overalls and a sleeveless jersey which 
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showed his thin arms tattooed from el. 
bow to wrist. 

“Hell, having to spend the night out- 
side,” said the skipper. 

The engineer did not answer, and 
they ate their supper in silence. The 
cabin was lit by a dim oil lamp. When 
they had eaten the canned apricots with 
which the meal finished the chink 
brought them a cup of tea. The skip- 
per lit a cigar and went on the upper 
deck. The island now was only a darker 
mass against the night. The stars were 
very bright. The only sound was 
the ceaseless breaking of the surf. The 
skipper sank into a deck chair and 
smoked idly. Presently three or four 
members of the crew came up and sat 
down, One of them had a banjo and 
another a concertina. They began to 
play, and one of them sang. The na- 
tive song sounded strange on these in- 
struments. Then to the singing a couple 
began to dance. It was a barbaric dance, 
savage and primeval, rapid, with quick 
movements of the hands and feet and 
contortions of the body; it was sensual, 
sexual even, but sexual without pas- 
sion. It was very animal, direct, weird 
without mystery, natural in short, and 
one might almost say childlike. At last 
they grew tired. They stretched them- 
selves on the deck and slept, and all was 
silent. The skipper lifted himself heav- 
ily out of his chair and clambered down 
the companion. He went into his cabi 
and got out of his clothes 
into his bunk and lay there. 
a little in the heat of 
But next morning, when the dawn 





crept over the tranquil sea, the open- 
ing in the reef which had eluded them 
the night before wa en a little to the 
east of where they lay. The schooner 
entered the lagoon. There was not a 


ripple on the surface of the water. 
Deep down among the coral rocks you 
saw little colored fish swim. When he 
had anchored his ship the skipper 
ate his breakfast and went on deck. 
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The sun shone from an unclouded sky, 
but in the early morning the air was 
grateful and cool. It was Sunday, and 
there feeling of quietness, 
a silence as though nature were at rest, 
which gave him’ a peculiar sense of 
comfort. He sat, looking at the wooded 
coast, and felt lazy and well at ease. 
Presently a slow smile moved his lips 
and he threw the stump of his cigar 
into the water. 

“I guess I'll go ashore,” he 
“Get the boat out.” 


was a 


said. 


He climbed stiffly down the ladder. 


and was rowed to a little cove. The 
coconut trees came down to the water’s 
edge, not in rows, but spaced out with 
an ordered formality. They were like 
a ballet of spinsters, elderly but flip- 
pant, standing in affected attitudes with 
the simpering graces of a bygone 
age. He sauntered idly through them, 
along a path that could be just seen 
winding its and it led 
him presently to a broad creek. There 
across it, but a bridge 
constructed of single trunks of coconut 
trees, a dozen of them, placed end to 
end and supported where they met by 
branch into the bed 
creek. walked on a 


tortuous way, 


was a bridge 


a forked driven 
of the You 
smooth, round surface, narrow and slip- 
pery, and there support for 
the hand. To cross such a bridge re- 
| sure feet and a stout heart. The 
skipper hesitated. But he saw on the 
among the 


other side, nestling 

a white man’s house; he made up his 
mind 
wal':. 


was no 
quire 
trees, 


and, began to 


He watched his feet carefully, 
and where one trunk joined onto the 


rather gingerly, 


next and there was a difference of level, 


he tottered a little. It was with a gasp 


of relief that he reached the last 

finally set his 
‘round of the other side. He had been 
so intent on the difficult that 
he never noticed any one was watching 
him, and it was with surprise that he 
heard himself spoken to. 


tree 


feet on the firm 


crossing 


“Tt takes a bit of nerve to cross these 
bridges when you're not used to them.” 

He looked up and saw a man stand- 
ing in front of him. He had evidently 
come out of the house which he had 
seen, 

“T saw you hesitate,” the man con- 
tinued, with a smile on his lips, ‘‘and 
I was watching to see you fall in.” 

“Not on your life,” said the captain, 
who had now recovered his confidence. 

“T’ve fallen in myself before now. I 
remember, one evening I came back 
from shooting, and I fell in, gun and 
all. Now I get a boy to carry my 
gun for me.” 

He was a man no longer young, with 
a small beard, now somewhat gray, and 
a thin face. He was dressed in a sing- 
let, without arms, and a pair of duck 
trousers. He wore neither shoes nor 
socks. He spoke English with a slight 
accent. 

“Are you Neilson?” asked the skip- 
per. 

“| am." 

*T've about I thought 
you lived somewheres round here.” 


heard you. 

The skipper followed his host into 
the little bungalow and sat down heav- 
ily in the chair which the other mo- 
tioned him to While Neilson 
went out to fetch whisky and glasses 
he took a round the room. It 
filled amazement. He had 
never seen so many books. The shelves 
reached from 


walls, 


take. 


look 
him with 

floor to ceiling on all 
and they were closely 
There was a grand piano lit- 
tered with music, and a large table on 
which books 
The 


barrassed. 


four 


packed. 


and magazines lay in dis- 
order. feel em- 
Neil- 
No one knew 
very much about him, although he had 


1 
becn 


him 
He remembered that 
son was a queer fellow. 


room made 


in the islands for so many years, 
but those who knew him agreed that 
he was queer. He was a Swede. 
“You've got one big heap of books 
here,” he said, when Neilson returned. 
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“They do no harm,” answered Neil- 
son with a smile. 


“Have you read them all?” asked the 


skipper. 
“Most of them.” 

“I'm a bit of a reader myself. I 
have the Saturday Evening Post sent 
me regler.” 

Neilson poured his visitor a ood 
stiff glass of whisky and gave him a 
cigar. The skipper volunteered a little 
information. 

“T got in last night, but I couldn’t 
find the opening, so I had to ancl 


1or 
outside. “( 


4 
I never been this run hefore, 
but my people had some stuff the) 
wanted to bring over here. Grav, d’you 
know him?” 


“Yes, he’s got a store a little wa 
along.” 

“Well, there was a lot of canned stuff 
that he wanted over, an’ he’s t sor 
copra They thou ht [ might ju 
well come over as lie idle at Apia I 


run between 
mostly, but they've got IIpox 
just now, and there’s nothing stirri 


He 


a ¢ ivar, 


0k 






but there was something in Neilson that 
made him nervous, and his nervot 
made him talk The Swede was | 
ing at him with large dar 
which there was an expression ¢ 


amusement, 


‘This is a tidy little place 
he 
I've me my b with it 
“ou must do pretty w t 
trees Chev lool ‘ Vith ) 
] rice it is now I |} ( 
n myself once, in Upolu 
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where 
ing of somethin 

hostile. 

ms less you must find it a | lot 


some here though,” he said. 
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“T’ve got used to it. 
for twenty-five years.” 
Now the captain could think of noth. 
ing more to say, and he smoked in g. 


I've been here 


lence. Neilson had apparently no wish 


to break it. He looked at his guest 
with a meditative eye. The skipper was 
a tall man, more than six feet high, 
and very stout. 


His face was red and 
blotchy, with a network of little pur- 
ple veins on the cheeks, and his fea- 
tures were sunk into its fatness. His 
eyes were bloodshot. His neck was 
buried in rolls of fat. But for a fringe 
of long curly hair, nearly white, at the 
back of his head, he 


was quite bald: 
and that immense, 


shiny surface of 


o neg slasre ] : 
forehead, which might have-given him 
‘ cr. ] | . ; } 

a false look of intelligence, on the coy 
trary gave him one of peculiar in 
cility. He wore a blue flat ne] shit 
open at the neck ar d howi1 @ his fat 
chest covered W la ni ( Idist 
hair, and a very old 1 lue-serge 















sort of man he had been in his vouth. 


It was almost impossible to imagine that 
this creature of vast bulk had ever been 
a boy who ran about. lhe s 


finished his whisky, and Neilson pushed 
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his great hand s¢ 
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Jooked at him with an ironical twinkle 
in his dark eyes. Perhaps just because 
the skipper was so gross and dull a 
man the whim seized him to talk fur- 
ther. 

“You were too busy keeping your 
balance to notice, when you crossed 
the bridge, but this spot is generally 
considered rather pretty.” 

“It’s a cute little house you’ve got 
here.” 

“Ah, that wasn’t here when I first 
came. There was a native hut, with 
its beehive roof and its pillars, over- 
shadowed by a great tree with red 
flowers; and the croton bushes, their 
leaves yellow and red and golden, maybe 
a pied fence around it. And then all 
about were the coconut trees, as fanci- 
ful as women, and as vain. They stood 
at the water’s edge and spent all day 
looking at their reflections. I was a 
young man then—-good heavens! it’s a 
quarter of a century ago—and I 
wanted to enjoy all the loveliness of 
the world in the short time allotted to 
me before I passed into the darkness. 
I thought it was the most beautiful spot 
I had ever seen. The first time I 
saw it I had a catch at my heart, and 
[ was afraid I was going to cry. I 
wasn't more than twenty-five, and 
though T put the best face I could on 
it, IT didn’t want to die. And some- 
how it seemed to me that the very 
beauty of this place made it easier for 
me to accept my fate. I felt when ] 
came here that all my past life had 
fallen away, Stockholm and its univer- 
sity, and then Bonn: it all seemed the 
life of somebody else, as though now 
at last T had achieved the reality which 
our doctors of philosophy—I am one 
myself, you know—had discussed so 
much. ‘A year,’ I cried to myself. ‘I 
have a year. I will spend it here and 
then I am content to die.’ 

“We are foolish and sentimental and 
melodramatic at twenty-five, but, if we 


weren't, perhaps we should be less wise 
at fifty. 

“Now drink, my friend. Don’t let 
the nonsense | talk interfere with you.” 

He waved. his thin hand toward the 
bottle, and the skipper finished what 
remained in his glass. 

“You ain’t drinking nothin’,” he said, 
reaching for the whisky. 

“T. am of sober habit,” smiled the 
Swede. “TI intoxicate myself in ways 
which I fancy are more subtle. But 
perhaps that is only vanity. Anyhow, 
the effects are more lasting and the re- 
sults less deleterious.” 

“They say there’s a deal of cocaine 
taken in the States now,” said the cap- 
tain. 

Neilson chuckled. 

“But I do not see a white man often,” 
he continued, “and for once I don’t 
think a drop of whisky can do me any 
harm,” 

He poured himself out a little, added 
some soda, and took a sip. 

“And presently I found out why the 
spot had such an unearthly loveliness. 
Here love had tarried for a moment like 
a migrant bird that happens on a 
ship in mid-ocean and for a little while 
folds its tired wings. The fragrance 
of a beautiful passion hovered over it 
like the fragrance of hawthorn in May 
in the meadows of my home. It seems 
to me that the places where men have 
loved or suffered keep about them 
always some faint aroma of something 
that has not wholly died. It is as 
though they had acquired a spiritual 
significance which mysteriously affects 
I wish I could make 
myself clear.” He smiled a_ little. 
“Though I cannot imagine that, if I 
did, you would understand.” 

He paused. 

“1 think this place was beautiful be- 
cause here I had been loved beauti- 
fully.””. And now he shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “But perhaps it is only that my 
esthetic sense is gratified by the happy 


those who pass. 
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conjunction of young love and a suit- 
able setting.” 

Even a man less thick-witted than 
the skipper might have been forgiven 
if he were bewildered by Neilson’s 
words. For he seemed faintly to laugh 
at what he said. It was as though he 
spoke from emotion which his intellect 
found ridiculous. He had said himself 
that he was a sentimentalist, and when 
sentimentality is joined with skepticism 
there is often the devil to pay. 

He was silent for an instant and 
looked at the captain with eyes in which 
there was a sudden perplexity. 

“You know, I can’t help thinking that 
I’ve seen you before somewhere or 
other,” he said. 

“T couldn't say as I remember you,” 
returned the skipper. 

“T have a curious feeling as though 
your face were familiar to me. It’s 
been puzzling me for some time. But I 
can’t situate my recollection in ‘any 
place or at any time.” 

The skipper massively shrugged his 
heavy shoulders. 

“It's thirty years since I first come 
to the islands. A man can’t figure on 
remembering all the folk he meets in 
a while like that.” 

The Swede shook his head. 

“You know how one sometimes has 
the feeling that a place one has never 
been to before is strangely familiar. 
That’s how I seem to see you.” He 
gave a whimsical smile. “Perhaps I 
knew you in some past existence. Per- 
haps—perhaps you were the master of 
a ‘y in a 


galley in ancient Rome and I was 





a slave at the oar. Thirty years have 
you been here?” 
“Every bit of thirty years.” 


“I wonder if you knew a man called 
Red ?” 

“Red?” 

“That is the only name I’ve ever 
known him by. I never knew him per- 
sonally. [I never even set eyes on him. 
And yet I seem to see him more clearly 
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than many men—my brothers, for jp. 
stance—with whom I passed my daily 
life-for many years. He lives in my 
imagination with the distinctness of 
Paolo Malatesta or a Romeo. But I 
dare say you have never read Dante or 
Shakespeare ?” 

“T can’t say as I have,” said the cap- 
tain. Neilson, smoking a cigar, leaned 
back in his chair and looked vacantly 
at the ring of smoke which floated in 
the still air. A smile played on his 
lips, but his eyes were grave. Then 
he looked at the captain. There was 
in his gross obesity something extra- 
ordinarily repellent. He had the 
plethoric self-satisfaction of the very 
fat. It was an outrage. It set Neil. 
son’s nerves on edge. Sut the con- 
trast between the man before him and 
the man he had in mind was pleasant. 

“Tt appears that Red was the most 
comely thing you ever saw. I’ve talked 
to quite a number of people who knew 
him in those days, white men, and they 
al! agree that the first time you saw 
him his beauty just took your breath 
away. They called him ‘Red’ on ac- 
count of his flaming hair. It had a 
natural wave and he wore it long. It 
must have been of that wonderful color 
that the pre-Raphaelites raved over. | 
don’t think he was vain of it, 


he was 
much too ingenuous for that, | 
| 


ut ne 
1e had 
been. He was tall, six feet and an 


Ll l, 


one could have blamed him if 


inch or two—in the native house that 
used to stand here, was the mark of 
his height cut with a knife on the cen- 
tral trunk that supported the roof— 
and he was made like a Greek god, 
broad in the shoulders and thin in the 
flanks; he was like Apollo, with just 


1? 


that soft roundness which Praxiteles 


gave him, and that suave, feminine 
grace which has in it something trou- 


bling and mysterious. His skin was daz- 
zling white, milky, like satin; his skin 
was like a woman’s.”’ 

“I had kind of a white skin myself 
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when I was a kiddie,” said the skipper, 
with a twinkle in his bloodshot eyes 
But Neilson paid no attention to him. 
He was telling his story now and in- 
him impatient. 
as beautiful 
blue eyes, 
they were 
red-haired 
ows and long 
ures were per- 
mouth was like 
wound. He was twenty.” 
these words the Swede st 
ertain sense of the dr 
a sip of whisky. 
unique There 
any le more beautiful. 
no more reason for him 
wonderful blossom to flower 
plant He was a happy a 


nature 


of-war 
good- 


passag 


trictions 
4 “nihil 
in roupie, 
. 
he South Seas and 


to hi 


there was 

and these green 

i blue aa, t ok the Nort! 

from him as Delilah took 

Anvhow. he wanted to 

he thought he would 
led nook till his 

sailed from Samoa 

was a native hut at the cove 

stood there, wondering where 


» should turn his steps, a young 


girl came out and invited him to en- 
ter. He knew scarcely two words of the 


native tongue and she as littl 


Hit 


e English. 
But he understood well enough what 
her smiles meant, and her pretty ges- 
tures, and he followed her. He sat 
down on a mat and she gave him slices 
of pineapple to eat I can speak of 
Red only from hearsay, but I saw the 
girl three years after he first met her, 
and she was scarcely nineteen then. 
You cannot imagine how exquisite she 
was. She had the passionate grace of 

l color. She 
was rather tall, slim, with the delicate 
| 
| 


the hibiscus and the ricl 


features of her race, and large eyes like 
pools of still water under the palm 
trees; her hair, black and curling, fell 
down her back, and she wore a wreath 
of scented flowers. Her hands were 
lovely. They were so small, so ex- 
quisitely formed, they gave your heart- 
trings a wrench \nd in those days 
she laughed eas! ‘yr smile was so 
delightful that it made your knees 
shake. Her skin was like a field of 
ripe corn on lay. Good 
| 


heave 101 P eerithe her? . She 
heavens, how can i her? She 


was too beautif 
se two young things—she 
was sixteen and he was twentv—fell in 
love with one another at first sight. 
That is the real love, not the love that 
comes from sympathy, common inter- 
or intelle i but love 
pure and simple 
\dam felt fi he awoke and 
found her in the gar azing at him 


~ 


1 
love that 


with dewy eyes. That i ie love that 
draws the | 0 one another, and 
he gods. That is the love that makes 
the world a miracle. That is the love 
which gives life its pregnant meaning. 
You have - heard of the wise, 
cynical French duke who said that with 
two lovers there is always one who 
loves and one .who lets himself be 
loved; it is a bitter truth to which most 
of us have to resign ourselves; but now 


and then there are two who love and 
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two who let themselves be loved. Then 
one might fancy that the sun stands 
still as it stood when Joshua prayed 
to the God of Israel. 

“And even now after all these years, 
when I think of these two, so young, 
so fair, so simple, and of their love, | 
feel a pang. It tears my heart just as 
my heart is torn when on certain nights 
I watch the full moon shining on the 
lagoon from an unclouded sky. There 
is always pain in the contemplation of 
perfect beauty. 

“They were children. She was good 
and sweet and kind. I know nothing of 
him, and I like to think that then at 
all events he was ingenuous and frank. 
I like to think that his soul was as 
comely as his body. But I dare say 
he had no more soul than the creatures 
of the woods and forests who made 
pipes from reeds and bathed in the 
mountain streams when the world was 
young, and you might catch sight of 
little fawns galloping through the glade 
on the back of a bearded centaur. <A 
soul is a troublesome possession and 
when man developed it he lost the 
Garden of Eden 

“Well, when Red came to the island 
it had recently been visited by one of 
those epidemics which the white man 
has brought to the South Seas, and one 
third of the inhabitants had died. It 
seems that the girl had lost all her near 
kin and she lived now in the house of 
distant cousins. The household con- 
sisted of two ancient crones, bowed and 
wrinkled, two yeunger women, and a 
man and a boy. For a few days he 
stayed there. But perhaps he felt him- 
self too near the shore, with the pos- 
sibility that he might fall in with white 
men who would reveal his hiding place ; 
perhaps the lovers could not bear that 
the company of others should rob them 
for an instant of the delight of being 
together. One morning they set out, 
the pair of them, with the few things 
that belonged to the girl, and walked 
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along a grassy path under the coconuts, 
till they came to the creek you see, 
They had to cross the bridge you 
crossed, and the girl laughed gleefully 
because he was afraid. She held his 
hand till they came to the end of the 
first tree, and then his courage failed 
him and he had to go back. He was 
obliged to take off all his clothes before 
he could risk it, and she carried them 
over for him on her head. They set- 
tled down in the empty hut that stood 
here. Whether she had any rights over 
it—land tenure is a complicated busi- 
ness in the islands—or whether the 
owner had died during the epidemic, 
I do not know, but anyhow, no one 
questioned them, and they took pos- 
session. Their furniture consisted of 
a couple of grass mats on which they 
slept, a fragment of looking-glass, and 
a bowl or two. In this pleasant land 
that is enough to start housekeeping on. 

“They say that happy people have 
no history, and certainly a happy love 
has none. They did nothing all day 
long and yet the days seemed all too 
short. The girl had a native name, 
but Red called her Sally. He picked 
up the easy language very quickly, and 
he used to lie on the mat for hours 
while she chattered gayly to him. He 
was a silent fellow, and ‘perhaps his 
mind was lethargic. He smoked in- 
cessantly the cigarettes which she made 
him out of the native tobacco and 
pandanus leaf, and he‘ watched her 
while with deft fingers she made grass 
mats. Often natives would come in 
and tell long stories of the old days 
when the island was disturbed by tribal 
wars. Sometimes at night he would go 
out with a lantern to catch lobster. 
There were plantains round the hut and 
Sally would roast them for their frugal 
meal. She knew how to make delicious 
messes from coconuts, and the bread- 
fruit tree by the side of the creek gave 
them its fruit. On feast days they 
killed a little pig and cooked it on hot 
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stones. They bathed together in the 
creek; and in the evening they went 
down to the lagoon and paddled about 
in a dugout, with its great outrigger. 
The sea was deep blue, wine colored at 
sundown, like the of Homeric 
Greece; but in the lagoon the color had 
an infinite aquamarine and 
amethyst and emerald; and the setting 
sun turned it for a short moment to 
liquid gold. Then there was the color 
of the coral, brown, white, pink, red, 
purple; and the shapes it took were 


sea 


variety, 


marvelous. It was like a magic gar- 
den, and the hurrying fish were like 
butterflies. It strangely lacked reality. 
Among the coral were pools with a 
floor of white sand and here, where the 
water was dazzlingly clear, it was very 
good to bathe. 

“Then, cool and happy, they wandered 
back in the gloaming over the soft grass 
road to the walking hand in 
hand, and now the mynah birds filled 
the with their clamor. 
And then the night, with that great 
sky shining with gold, that seemed to 
stretch more widely than the skies of 
Europe, and the soft airs that blew gen- 
tly through the open hut, the long night 
again was all too short. She was Six- 
teen and he was barely twenty. The 
dawn crept in among the wooded pil- 
lars of the hut and looked at those 
lovely children sleeping in one another’s 
arms, The sun hid behind the great 
tattered leaves of the plantains so that 
it might not disturb them, and then, 
with playful malice, shot a golden ray, 
like the outstretched paw of a Persian 
cat, They opened their 
sleepy eyes and they smiled to welcome 
another day. The length- 
ened months, and a year passed. 


creek, 


coconut trees 


on their faces. 


weeks 
nto 


They seemed to love one another as— 


I hesitate to say passionately, for pas- 


sion has in it always a shade of sad- 
ness, a touch of bitterness or anguish, 
but as whole-heartedly, as simply and 


naturally as on that first day on which, 


meeting, they had recognized that a 
god was in them. 

“If you had asked them I have no 
doubt that they would have thought it 
impossible to suppose their love could 
ever cease. Do we not know that the 
essential element of love is a belief in 
And ‘yet perhaps in 
Red there was already a very little seed, 
unknown to himself and unsuspected 
by the girl, which would in time have 
grown to weariness. For one day one 
of the natives from the cove told them 
that some way down the coast at the 
anchorage was a British whaling ship. 


its own eternity ? 


‘*Gee!’ he said, ‘1 wonder if I could 
make a trade of some nuts and plan- 
tains for a pound or two of tobacco.’ 

“The pandanus cigarettes that Sally 
made him with untiring hands were 
strong and pleasant enough to smoke, 
but they left him unsatisfied; and he 
yearned on a sudden for real tobacco, 
hard, rank, and pungent. He had not 
smoked a pipe for many months. His 
mouth watered at the thought of it. 
One would thought pre- 
monition would have made 
Sally seek to dissuade him, but love 
possessed her so completely that it 
never occurred to her any power on 
earth could take him from her. They 
went up the hills together and 
gathered a great basket of wild oranges, 
green, but sweet and juicy; 


have some 


of harm 


into 


and they 
picked plantains from around the hut, 
and their trees, and 
breadfruit and mangoes; and they car- 
ried them down to the They 
loaded the unstable canoe with them, 
and Red and the native boy who had 
brought them the news of the ship, pad- 
dled along outside the reef, 

“Tt was the last 
him. 


coconuts from 


cove. 


time she ever saw 

“Next day the boy came back alone. 
He was all in tears. This is the story 
he told. When after their long paddle 
they reached the ship and Red hailed 
it, a white man looked over the side 
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and told them to come on board. -They 
took the fruit they had brought with 
them and Red piled it up on the deck. 
The white man and he began to talk, 
and they seemed to come to some agree- 
ment. One of them went below and 
brought up tobacco. Red took 
at once and lit a pipe. The boy imi- 
tated the which he blew a 
great cloud of smoke from his mouth. 
Then they said something to ‘him and 
he went into the cabin. Through the 
open door the boy, watching curiously 


some 


zest with 


saw a bottle brought out and glasses. 
Red drank and smoked. 
to ask him 
his head and laughed. 
first man had 
laughed too, and he 
once more. 


They seemed 
shook 
men, the 
them, 
filled Red’s glass 
They went on talking and 
drinking, and presently, growing tired 
of watching a sight. that meant noth- 
ing to him, the boy curled himself up 
on the deck and slept. 
ened by a kick; and, jumping to his* 


for he 
The 


sp ken to 


something, 


who 


He was awak 
feet, he saw that the ship was slowly 
sailing out of the lagoon. He caught 
sight of Red seated at the table, with 
his head resting heavily on his 
fast asleep. He made a movement to- 
ward him, intending to wake him, but 
a rough hand 
man, with a which 
he did not understand, pointed to the 
He 
moment he was seized and flung over- 


Helpless, he 


which 


arms, 


seized his arm, and a 


scowl! and words 


side. shouted to Red, but in a 
board. 
his drifting a 
way off, and pushed it the 
He climbed in and, sobbing all the 


round to 
little 


reel. 


swam 
canoe was 
onto 
way, 
paddled back to shore 

“What had 
enough. The 


or sickne Ss, 


obvious 


happened was 
whaler, by desertion 
hands, and 
the captain when Red came aboard had 
asked him to sign on; on his 


was short of 


refusal 


he had made him drunk and kidnaped 
him. 

“Sally was beside herself with grief. 
For three days she screamed and cried. 


The natives did what they could to 
comfort her, but she would not be com- 
forted. She would not eat. And then, 
exhausted, she sank into a sullen apathy, 
She spent the cove, 
watching the lagoon, in the vain hope 
that Red somehow or other would man- 
She sat on the white 
sand, hour after hour, with the tears 
running down her cheeks, and at night 
dragged herself wearily back across the 
the little hut where she had 
been happy. The people with whom 
he had lived before Red came to the 
island wished her to return to them, 
but she would not; she was convinced 
that would and she 
wanted him to find her where he had 
left her. Four months later she was 
delivered of a still-born child, and the 
old woman who had come to help her 
through her confinement remained with 
her in the hut. All joy taken 
from life. If her anguish with 
time became less intolerable it 
settled 
have 


long days at 


age to escape. 


creek to 


Red . bac] 
ved come MICK, 


was 
her 
was Te- 
melancholy. You 
thought that among 
these people, whose emotions, though 


placed by a 
would not 
so violent, are very transient, a woman 
could be found capable of so endur- 
a passion, 
found 
Red 


for 


ing She never lost the pro- 
that or later 
back. She. watched 
time one 
crossed this slender little bridge of coco- 


conviction sooner 


would come 


him, and eyery some 


nut trees she looked. It 
be he.” 


Neilson stopped talking and 


might at last 


gave a 
faint sigh. 

“And what happened to her in the 
end ?” asked the skippe r 
Neilson smiled bitter], 
‘Oh, three took 


vears 


alterwara she 


up with another white man.” 
The 


chuckle 


skipper gave a_ fat, cynical 


“That's generally what happens to 
said 

The Swede shot him a look of hatred. 
He did not know why that gross, obese 


them,” he 
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Red ee 


man excited in him so violent a repule 

sion. But his thoughts wandered anf 

he found his mind filled with memories 

of the past. He went back five-and- 

years. It was when he first 

to the island, weary of Apia, with 

drinking, its gambling and 

coarse sensuality, a sick man, trying to 
1 


resign hin self to the loss of t 


) 
1 
| 


1e career 
which had fired his imagination with 
ambitious thoughts. He set behind him 
y all his hopes of making a 
great name for himself and strove to 
content himself with the few poor 

ths of careful life which was all 


’ 1 
resolutel 


mon 
that he could count on. He was board- 
ing with a half-caste trader who had a 
store a couple of miles along the coast 
at the edge of a native village; and one 
day, wandering aimlessly along the 
grassy paths of the coconut groves, he 
had come upon the hut in which Sally 
lived. The beauty of the spot had filled 
him with a rapture so great that it was 
almost painful, and then he had seen 
Sall She was the loveliest creature 
he had ever seen, and the sadness in 
those dark, magnificent eyes of hers 
affected him strangely The Kanakas 
were a handsome race, and beauty was 
not rare among them, but it was the 
beauty of shapely animals. It was 
empty. But those tragic eyes were dark 
with mystery, and vou felt in them the 
bitter complexity of the groping, hu- 
man soul. The trader told him the 
ry and it moved him. 
you think he'll 

asked Neilson 
“No fear. Why, it'll be a couple of 
years before the ship is paid off, and 
then he'll have forgotten all about her 
I bet he was pretty mad when he woke 
and found he’d been shanghaied, 
I shouldn’t wonder but he wanted 
to fight somebody. But he’d got to 
grin and bear it, and I guess in a month 
he was thinking it the best thing that 
had ever happened to him that he got 

away from the island.” 


But Neilson could not get the story 
out of his*head. Perhaps because he 
was sick and weakly, the radiant health 
of Red appealed to his imaginatidns 
Himself an ugly man, insignificant of 
appearanc he prized very highly 
comeliness in others. He had never 
been passionately in love, and certainly 
he had never been passionately loved, 
The mutual attraction of those two 
young things gave him a singular de- 
light. It had the ineffable beauty of 
the Absolute. He went again to the 
little hut by the creek. He had a gift 
for languages and an energetic mind, 
accustomed to work, and he had al- 
ready given much time to the study 
of the local tongue Old habit 
was strong in him and he was gather- 
ing together material for a paper on 
the Samoan speech. The old crone who 
shared the hut with Sally invited him 
to come in and sit down. She gave 
him kava to drink and cigarettes to 
smoke. She was glad to have some one 
to chat with and while she talked he 
looked at Sally. She reminded him of 
the Psyche in the museum at Naples. 
Her features had the same clear purity 
of line, and though she had borne a 
child she had still a virginal aspect. 

It was not till he had seen her two 
or three times that he induced her to 
speak. Then it was only to ask him 
if he had seen in Apia a man called 
Red. Two years had passed since his 
disappearance, but it was plain that she 
still thought of him incessantly. 

It did not take Neilson long to dis- 
cover that he was in love with her. It 
was only by an effort of will now that 
he prevented himself from going every 
day to the creek, and when he was not! 
with Sally his thoughts were: At first, 
looking upon himself as a dying man, 
he asked only to look at her, and occa- 
sionally hear her speak, and his love 
gave him a wonderful happiness. He 
exulted in its purity. He wanted noth- 
ing from her but the opportunity to 
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weave around her graceful person a 
web of beautiful fancies. But the open 
air, the equable temperature, the rest, 
the simple fare, began to have an un- 
expected effect on his health. His 
temperature did not soar at night to 
such alarming heights, he coughed less 
and began to put on weight; six months 
passed without his having a hemor- 
rhage; and on a sudden he saw the pos- 
sibility that he might live. He had 
studied his disease carefully, and the 
hope dawned upon him that with great 
care he might arrest its course. It ex- 
hilarated him to took forward once 
more to the future. He made plans. 
It was evident that any active life was 
out of the question, but he could live 
on the islands, and the small income 
he had, insufficient elsewhere, would be 
ample to keep him. He could grow 
coconuts; that would give him an oc- 
cupation; and he would send for his 
books and a piano; but his quick mind 
saw that in all this he was merely try- 
ing to conceal from himself the desire 
which obsessed him. 

He wanted Sally. He loved not only 
her beauty, but that dim soul which 
he divined behind her suffering eyes. 
He would intoxicate her with his pas- 
sion. In the end he would make her 
forget. And in an ecstasy of surren- 
der he fancied himself giving her, too, 
the happiness which he had thought 
never to know again, but had now so 
miraculously achieved. 

He asked her to live with him. She 
refused. He had expected that and did 
not let it depress him, for he was sure 
that sooner or later she would yield. 
His love was irresistible. He told the 
old woman of his wishes, and found 
somewhat to his surprise that she and 
the neighbors, long aware of them, weré 
strongly urging Sally to accept his offer. 
After all, every native was glad to keep 
house for a white man, and Neilson, 
according to the standards of the 
island, was a rich one. The trader with 
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whom he boarded went to her and told 
her not to be a fool; such an oppor- 
tunity would not come again, and after 
so long she could not still believe that 
Red would ever return. The girl’s re- 
sistance only increased Neilson’s de- 
sire, and what had been a very pure 
love now became an agonizing passion, 
He was determined that nothing 
should stand in his way. He gave 
Sally no peace. At last, worn out by 
his persistence and the persuasions, by 
turns pleading and angry, of every one 
around her, she consented. But the 
day after when, exultant, he went to 
see her he found that in the night she 
had burned down the hut in which she 
and Red had lived together. The old 
crone ran toward him full of angry 
abuse of Sally, but he waved her aside; 
it did not matter; they would build 
a bungalow on the place where the hut 
had stood. A European house would 
really be more convenient if he wanted 
to bring out a piano and a vast number 
of books. 

And so the little wooden house was 
built in which he had now lived for 
many years, and Sally became his wife. 
3ut after the first few weeks of rap- 
ture, during which he was satisfied with 
what she gave him, he had known little 
happiness. She had yielded to him, 
through weariness, but she had only 
yielded what she set no store on, The 
soul which he had dimly glimpsed es- 
caped him. He knew that she cared 
nothing for him. She still loved Red, 
and all the time she was waiting for 
his return. At a sign from him, Neil- 
son knew that, notwithstanding his love, 
his tenderness, his sympathy, his gen- 
erosity, she would leave him without a 
moment’s hesitation. She would never 
give a thought to his distress. Anguish 
seized him and he battered at that im- 
penetrable self of hers which sullenly 
resisted him. His love became bitter. 
He tried to melt her heart with kind- 
ness, but it remained as hard as before; 
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he feigned indifference, but she did not 
notice it. Sometimes he lost his tem- 
per and abused her, and then she wept 
silently. Sometimes he thought she was 
nothing but a fraud, and that soul sim- 
ply an invention of his own, and that 
he could not get into the sanctuary of 
her heart because there was no sanc- 
tuary there. His love became a prison 
from which he longed to escape, but he 
had not the strength merely to open 
the door—that was all it needed—and 
walk out into the open air. It was tor- 
ture and at last he became numb and 
hopeless. In the end the 
itself out and, when he saw her eyes 
rest for an instant on the slender 
bridge, it was no longer rage that filled 
his heart but impatience. 
years now they had lived together, 
bound by the ties of habit and con- 
venience, and it was with a smile that 
She 
was an old woman, for the women on 
the islands age quickly, and, if he had 
no love for her any more, he had toler- 
ance. She left him alone. He was 
contented with his piano and his books. 

His thoughts led him to a desire for 
words. 


fire burned 


For many 


he looked back on his old passion. 


“When I look back now and reflect 
on that brief passionate love of Red and 
Sally, I think that perhaps they should 
thank the ruthless fate that separated 
them when their seemed still to 
be at its height. They suffered, but 
they suffered in beauty. They were 
spared the real tragedy of love.” 


love 


“TI don’t know exactly as I get you,” 
said the skipper. 

“The tragedy of love is not death 
or separation. How long do you think 
it would have been before one or other 
of them ceased to care? Oh, it is dread- 
fully bitter to look at a woman whom 
you have loved with all your heart and 
soul, so that could not 
bear to let her out of your sight, and 


you felt you 


realize that you would not mind if you 


never saw her again. The tragedy of 
love is indifference.” ; 

But while he was speaking a very 
extraordinary thing happened. Though 
he had been addressing tae skipper he 
had not been talking to him, he had 
been putting his thoughts into words 
for himself, and with his eyes fixed 
on the man in front of him he had not 
seen him. But now an image pre- 
sented itself to them; an image not of 
the man he saw, but of another man. 
It was as though he were looking into 
one of those distorting mirrors that 
make you extraordinarily squat or out- 
rageously elongate, but here exactly the 
opposite took place, and in the obese, 
ugly old man he caught the shadowy 
glimpse of a stripling. He gave him 
now a quick, searching scrutiny. Why 
had a haphazard stroll brought him just 
to this place? A sudden tremor of his 
heart made him slightly breathless. An 
absurd suspicion seized him. What had 
occurred to him was impossible, and yet 
it might be a fact. 

“What is 
abruptly. 

The skipper’s face puckered and he 
gave a cunning chuckle. He looked then 
malicious and horribly vulgar. 


your name?” he 


asked 


“Tt’s such a damned long time since 
I heard it that I almost forget it my- 
self. But for thirty years now in the 
islands they’ve always called me Red.” 

His huge form shook as he gave a 
low, almost silent laugh, It 
Neilson shuddered. ‘Red was 
hugely amused, and from his bloodshot 
eyes tears ran 


was ob- 
scene, 
down his cheeks. 
Neilson gave a gasp, for at that mo- 
ment a woman came in. She was a na- 
tive, a woman of command- 
ing presence, stout without being corpu- 
lent, dark, for the natives grow darker 
with age, with She 
wore a black The 
moment had 
She made an observation to Neilson 
about household 


somewhat 


very 
Mother 


come, 


gray hair. 


Hubbard. 


some matter and he 
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answered. He wondered if his voice 
sounded as unnatural to her as it did 
to himself. She gave the man who was 
sitting in the chair by the window an 
indifferent glance, and went out of the 


room. The moment had come and 
gone. 

Neilson for a moment could not 
speak. He was strangely shaken. Then 
he said: 

“T’d be very glad if you’d stay and 
have a bit of dinner with me. Pot 
luck.”’ 

“T don’t think I will,” said Red. “‘T 
must go after this fellow Gray. I'll 
give him his stuff and then I'll get 
away. I want to be back in Apia to- 
morrow.” 

“T’'ll send a boy along with you to 


show you the way.” 

“That'll be 

Red heaved himself out of his chair, 
while the Swede called one of the boys 
who worked on the plantation. He told 
him where the skipper wanted to go, 
and the boy stepped along the bridge. 
Red prepared to follow him. 

“Don’t fall in,” said Neilson. 

“Not on your life.” 

Neilson watched him 
across when he 


fine.” 


make his way 


and had disappeared 


among the coconuts he looked still. 
Then he sank heavily in his chair. Was 


that the man who had prevented him 
from being happy? Was that the man 
Sally had loved all 
and for whom she 


whom these years 

had waited so des- 
« 2 

perately? It was grotesque. A sudden 

fury seized him so that he had an in 

stinct to spring up and smash every- 


‘hing around him He had _ been 
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cheated. They had seen each other at 


last and had not known it. He began 
to laugh, mirthlessly, and his laughter 
grew till it became hysterical. The 
gods had played him a cruel trick. And 
he was old now. 

At last Sally came in to tell him 
dinner was ready. He sat down in 
front of her and tried to eat. He won- 
dered what she would say if he told 
her now that the fat old man sitting 
in the chair was the lover whom she 
remembered still with the 
abandonment of her youth. 
when he hated her made 
him so unhappy, he would have been 
glad to tell her. He wanted to hurt 
her then as she hurt him, because his 
hatred was only love. 


passionate 
Years ago, 
because she 


But now he did 
not care. He shrugged his shoulders 
listlessly. 


“What did 
asked presently ‘ 


that man want?” she 
He did not answer at once. 
old too, a 


She was 
fat, old native 
why he had ever loved her 
He had laid at her feet all 
the treasures of 


woman. He 
wondered 
so madly. 
his soul, and she had 
cared nothing for them. Waste, what 
waste! And now, when he looked at 
her, he felt only contempt. His patience 
was at last exhausted. 
her question. 


He answered 


“He’s the captain of a schooner. He’s 
come from Apia.” 

“se.” 

“He brought me news from home. 
My eldest brother is very ill and | 
must go back.” 

“Will you be gone_long ?”’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. 
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Leuille D'Album 


really was an impossible per- 
son, With 
for 
Once 


Too shy altogethet 
absolutely nothing to 

And such a 
your studio he never knew 
but would sit on 
until you nearly screamed, and burned 


say 
himself. weight. 
he was in 


when to go 


ss 


and on 


to throw something enormous after him 
when he did finally blush his way out— 
omething like the The 
thing was that at first sight he 


tortoise stove. 
Strange 


looked 


reed 


most interesting. lverybody 
about You would drift 
into the café one evening and there you 
would see, sitting in a corner, with a 
class of coffee in front of him, a thin, 


that. 


dark boy, wearing a blue jersey with a 
little gray-flannel jacket buttoned over 
it And somehow that blue jersey and 
the gray jacket with the sleeves that 
were too short gave him the air of a 
boy that has made up his mind to run 
away to sea. Who has run 
and will get up in a moment and 
sling a knotted handkerchief contain- 


away, in 


fact 


ing his nightshirt and his mother’s pic- 
the end of a stick, and walk 
out into the night and be drowned 

stumble over the wharf edge on his way 


ture on 


He had black, close- 
hair, gray 
| 


to the ship, even. 
cropped with long 
and a mouth pout- 
were determined not 
could him? 
Oh, one’s heart was sight. 
And, as if that were not enough, there 
was his trick of Whenever 
the him he turned 
crimson—h¢ have been just out 
of prison and the 
“Who is he 
know ?” 
“Ves 


Painter 


eyes 
lashes, white cheeks 
ing as though he 
How resist 


to cry. one 


wrung at 


blushing. 


waiter came near 
might 
the know. 


Do you 


waiter in 
my dear? 
French. 
they 


His name is lan 
\wiully 


ont started by 


clever, say. 


Some y giving him a 
mother’s tender care. She asked him 
me, whether 
his bed, how 

much milk he But when 
she went round to his studio to give an 
she and rang, 
sworn she 

the 


Hopeless !” 


how often he heard from hx 
he had enough blankets on 
drank a day 
to his ocks, 


eye rang 


and though she could have 
heard 


door was not answered. 


some one breathing inside, 
else decided that he ought 
to fall in love. She summoned him to 
her side, called him “boy,” leaned over 


him so that he smell the en- 


Some one 


might 
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chanting perfume of her hair, took his 
arm, told him how marvelons life could 
be if one only had the courage, and 
went round to his studio one evening 
and rang and rang. Hopeless. 

“What the poor boy really wants is 
thoroughly rousing,” said a third. So 
off they went to cafés and cabarets, lit- 
tle dances, places where you drank 
something that tasted like tinned apri- 
cot juice, but cost twenty-seven shillings 
a bottle and was called champagne, 
other places, too thrilling for words, 
where you sat in the most awful gloom, 
and where some one had always been 
shot the night before. But he did not 
turn a hair. Only once he got very 
drunk, but instead of blossoming forth, 
there he sat, stony, with two spots of 
red on his cheeks, like, my dear, yes, 
the dead image of that ragtime thing 
they were playing—like a “Broken 
Doll.” But when took him back 
to his studio he had quite recovered, 
and said “good night” to her in the 
street below, as though they had 
walked from church together. 
Hopeless. 


she 


home 


After heaven knows how many more 
attempts—for the spirit of kindness 
dies very hard in women—they gave 
him up. Of course, they were still per- 
fectly charming, and asked him to their 
shows, and spoke to him in the café, 
but that was all. When one is an artist 
one has no time simply for people who 
won't respond. Has one? 

“And really think there 
must be something rather fishy some- 
where, don’t you? It can’t all be as 
innocent as it looks! Why come to 
Paris if you want to be a daisy in the 
field? No, I’m not suspicious. sut 


besides | 


He lived at the top of a tall, mourn- 
ful building overlooking the river. One 
of those buildings that look so romantic 
on rainy nights and moonlight nights, 
when: the shutters are shut, and the 
heavy door, and the sign advertising 
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“a little apartment to let immediately” 
gleams forlorn beyond words. One of 


those buildings that smell so unro- 


mantic all the year round, and where 
the concierge lives in a glass cage on 


the ground floor, wrapped up in a filthy 
shawl, stirring something in a sauce- 
pan and ladling out tit-bits to the 
swollen old dog lolling on a_ bead 
cushion. Perched up in the air the 
studio had a wonderful view. The two 
big windows faced the water; he could 
see the boats and the barges swinging 
up and down, and the fringe of an is- 
land planted with trees, like a round 
bouquet. The side window looked 
across to another house, shabbier still 
and smaller, and down below there was 
a flower market. You could see the 
tops of huge umbrellas, with frills of 
bright escaping from them, 
booths with striped awning 
where they sold plants in boxes and 
clumps of wet gleaming palms in terra- 
cotta jars. Among the flowers the old 
women scuttled from side to side, like 
crabs. 


flowers 


covered 


Really there was no need for 
him to go out. If he sat at the win- 
dow until his white beard fell over the 
sill he still would have found something 
to draw. 

How surprised those tender women 
would have been if they had managed 
to foree the door. For he kept his 
studio as neat as a pin. Everything 
was arranged to form a pattern, a little 
“still life’ as it were—the saucepans 
with their lids on the wall behind the 
gas stove, the bowl of eggs, milk jug 
and teapot on the shelf, the books and 
the lamp with the crinkly paper shade 
on the table. An Indian curtain that 
had a fringe of red leopards marching 
round it covered his bed by day, and 
on the wall beside the bed on a level 
with your eyes when you were lying 
down there was a small, neatly printed 
notice: “Get up at once.” 

Every day much the same. 
While the light was good he slaved at 


was 
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his painting, then cooked his meals and 
tidied up the place. And in the eve- 
nings he went off to the café, or sat 
at home reading or making out the most 
complicated list of expenses headed: 
“What I ought to be able to do it on,” 
and ending with a sworn statement: “I 
swear not to this amount for 
next month.”” Signed, “Ian French.” 
Nothing very fishy about this; but 
those were quite 


exceed 


far-seeing women 
It wasn't all. 


One evening he 


right 
was sitting at the 
side window eating some prunes and 
throwing the stones onto the tops of 
the huge umbrellas in the 
flower market. 


deserted 
It had been raining— 
the first real spring rain of the year 
had fallen 
everything, 


a bright spangle hung on 
and the air smelled of buds 
earth. Many voices sound- 
ing languid and content rang out in the 
dusky air, and the people who had come 
to close their windows and fasten the 
shutters, leaned out instead. Down be- 
low in the market the trees were pep- 
pered with new green. What kind of 
trees were they, he wondered. And 
now came the lamplighter. He stared 
at the house across the way, the small, 
shabby house, and 


and moist 


suddenly, as if in 
answer to his gaze, two wings of win- 
dows opened and a girl came out onto 
the tiny balcony carrying a pot of daffo- 
lils. She was a strangely thin girl in 
a dark pinafore, with a pink handker- 
f tied over her hair. Her sleeves 
were rolled up almost to her shoulders 
her slender arms shone against the 
dark stuff. 
“Yes, it is 
will do them 
down the pot 


{ 


quite warm enough. It 
good,” she said, putting 
and turning to some one 
in the room inside. As she turned she 
to the handkerchief 
some 


ut her hands up 
and tucked 


She looked down at 


away wisps of hair. 


the deserted mar 
ket and 


up at the sky, but where he 


| 
sat there might have been a hollow in 


the air. 


She simply did not see the 
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house opposite. And then she disap- 


peared, ; 

His heart fell out of the side window 
of his studio, and down to the balcony 
of the house opposite—buried itself in 
the pot of daffodils under the half- 
opened buds and spears of green. That 
room with the balcony was the sitting 
room, and the. one next door to it was 
the kitchen. He heard the clatter of the 
dishes as she washed up after supper, 
and then she came to the window, 
knocked a little mop against the ledge, 
and hung it on a nail to dry. She never 
sang or unbraided her hair, or held out 
her arms to the moon as young girls 
are supposed to do. And she always 
wore the same dark pinafore and the 
pink handkerchief over her hair. 
Whom did she live with? Nobody else 
came to and yet 
she was always talking to some one in 
the room 


those two windows, 
Her mother, he decided, was 
The 
He had been a jour- 
very pale, with long mustaches, 
and a piece of black hair falling over his 
forehead 


an invalid. They took in sewing. 
father was dead 


nalist 


$y working all day they just made 
enough money to live on, but they never 
went out and they had no friends. Now 
when he sat his table he had 
new set of sworn 
to go to the side win- 


down at 
to make an entirely 
statements: Not 
dow before a_ certain 
Ian French. Not to think her 
until he had put away his painting 
things for the day: signed, Ian French. 
It was quite simple. She was the 
only person he wanted to know, be- 
cause she decided, the only 
other person alive who was just his 
He couldn't 


hour: signed 
about 


was, he 


age stand giggling girls, 
and he had no use for grown-up women. 
She was his age, she was 


him. He sat 


well, just like 

tudio, tired, 
with one arm hanging over the back of 
his chair, staring in at her 


in his dusky 


window and 
seeing himself in there with her. She 
had a violent temper; they quarreled 
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terribly at times “he and she. She had 
a way of stamping her foot and twist- 
ing her hands in her pinafore—furious. 
And she very rarely laughed. Only 
when she told him about an absurd lit- 
tle kitten she once had who used to 
roar and pretend to be a lion when it 
was given meat to eat. Things like 
that made her laugh. But as a rule 
they sat together very quietly; he, just 
as he was sitting now, and she with 
her hands folded in her lap and her 
feet tucked under, talking in low tones, 
or silent and tired after the day’s work. 
Of course, she never asked him about 
his pictures, and of course he made the 
most wonderful drawings of her which 
she hated, because he made her so thin 
and so dark. 
know her? 


But how could he get to 
This might go on for 
years. 

Then he discovered that once a week, 
in the evenings, she went out shopping. 
On two successive Thursdays she came 
to the window wearing an old-fashioned 
cape over the pinafore, and carrying a 
basket. From where he sat he 
not see the door of 


could 
her house, but on 
the next Thursday evening at the same 
time he snatched up his cap and ran 
down the stairs. There was a lovely 
pink light over everything. He saw it 
glowing in the river, and the people 
walking toward him had pink faces and 
pink hands. 
He leaned against the 

house waiting for het 
idea of what he 

say. “Here she comes, 
his head. She walked 
with small, light steps; 
she carried the 


side of his 
and he had no 
was going to do or 
said a voice in 
very quickly, 
with one hand 
with the other 


What could 


He could only follow. 


ba ke & 
she kept the cape together. 


he do? First she 
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went into the grocer’s and spent a long 
time in there, and then she went into 
the butcher’s, where she had to wait her 
turn. Then she was an age at the dra- 
per’s, matching something, and then she 
went to the fruit shop and bought a 
lemon. As he watched her he knew 
more surely than ever he must get to 
know her now. Her composure, her 
seriousness and her loneliness, the very 
way she walked as though she was 
eager to be this world of 
grown-ups, all was so natural to him 
and so inevitable. 


done with 


“Yes, she is ‘always like that,” he 
thought proudly. ‘‘We 
to do with these people.” 


have nothing 

3ut now she was on her way home 
and he ever. She 
suddenly turned into the dairy and he 
saw her through the window buying an 

She picked it out of the basket 
1 such care—a brown one, a beauti- 


was as far off as 


evo 


gg, 
witl 
fully shaped one, the one he would have 
chosen. And when she came out of the 
dairy he went in after her. In a mo- 
ment he 
her 


was out again. and following 
flower 
market, dodging among the huge um- 
brellas and treading on the fallen flow- 
ers and the round 


pots had stood. 


past his house across the 


where the 
Through her door he 
crept, and up the stairs after, taking 
care to tread in: time with her so that 
she should not 


marks 


notice Finally, she 
stopped on the landing, and took a key 
out of her purse. As she put it into 
the door he ran up and faced her. 
Blushing crimson than ever, 
but looking at her severely, he said, al- 


more 


most angrily: 
“Excuse me, 

dropped this.” 
And he handed her an egg 


SS5* 


mademoiselle, you 


‘fe 





ictorian 
Tale” 








A Mothers Comedy 


\ \ J HEN Doctor Pardoe died three 
years were yet to run of the 
twenty-six to which, at his first 
renting of the old house on the High 
Street, he had committed himself and 
his family. It had been something of 
a venture, that twenty-six years’ lease, 
involving issues graver and less pon- 
derable even than those of physical mi- 
gration from the spruce villadom of the 
Malling Park Estate to the reserved 
dignity of the Old Town, ‘“Ley- 
bourne,” vividly prominent at the cor- 
ner of Mallworth Avenue and Station 
represented to his timid and 
somewhat volatile ambition an adequate 
if moderate certainty. “Doctor’s Cas- 
tle,” on the other hand—for such, oddly 
enough, was the local nickname of the 
old red house—meant a definite increase 
in yearly expenditure and a dubious in- 
crease in practice. 
“Old Humphreys is known to them,” 
he had objected, when his wife urged 
him to enterprise. “He may be past 


Road, 


his work and out of date, but so are 
they, also—for the most part. I shall 
lose my patients at this end to that 
quack, Stylott, and find none to replace 
them at the other.” 

“Darling,” she had replied, in her 
caressing drawl, “you know I never ad- 
vise you except for your happiness. 
You are so modest that you give your- 
self too little credit. Have I not been 
begged to persuade you to the old town? 
Every one is longing for a real doctor. 
And then—of course, you think I am 
silly—but the phrase ‘Doctor’s Castle!’ 
So romantically suitable! Good will in 
itself.” 

He had smiled, 
graceful affectation. 

“It was a different kind of doctor!” 
he had ventured. 

“Psh! As if 
vour chance. 


indulgent to her 


that mattered! It is 
Alfred, I mean it. Do 
think of yourself just this once!” 

He had yielded at the last, his pre- 
cautionary scruples soothed by the 
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emollience of his wife’s forethought. 
“The stabling!” she would murmur. 
“All the trouble of hiring will be spared 
you, and you know how Carter and his 
meanness worries you! It will be much 
cheaper in the end.” Or again: “Poor 
dear, you look so tired! Now, when 
you have that long, qutet room on the 
garden you can work out all your won- 
derful discoveries and never be dis- 
turbed an instant.” Or again: “Have 
those horrid Mertons not paid yet! 
And they roll in money. At least, in 
the old town we shall deal with gentle- 
folk and you will be saved that kind of 
anxiety.” 

So the plunge was taken, and Alfred 
Pardoe struck out toward the patronage 
of the Retsworth aristocracy, while his 
wife, clinging with elegance about his 
neck and encouraging him with sweet 
flattery, counted the yards that sundered 
her from the social intimacies she 
craved. 

Perseverance, ceaseless labor, and 
sound knowledge on the doctor’s part, 
aided by the lucky demise of his ancient 
rival, made of the new life a semblance 
of success. In ten years he was medi- 
cal adviser to all the best people, and, 
more satisfactorily to his’ wife, admit- 
ted on terms of cordiality to their din- 
ner tables and their amusements. The 
dogeart with which he started was re- 
placed by a brougham. This, because 
Mrs. Pardoe wished it, was later sup- 
plemented by a Victoria. Came the age 
of petrol, and the horses were sold, the 
stables converted, and a motor pur- 
chased for professional convenience. 
The case of the brougham was: re- 
enacted. “It wouldn’t be much out of 
your way, darling, to drop me at Mrs. 
Willoughby’s?” Or again: “Those 
tiresome stores have not sent the things. 
As you come back, could you get these 
few oddments at—and—and r) on 





again: ‘The girls’ dancing class is at 
three and I don’t like them walking out 
in this slush. I wonder——” When, 





now and again, he would flash out into 
the weak temper of the. wife-ridden 
man, his t00-violent protests were re- 
ceived with an abasement that disarmed 
him. “Oh, Alfred, I am sorry! You 
must be worn out. Of course it 
doesn’t matter.” And for two days 
would endure ostentatious labor in his 
intimate service, orgies of shirt mend- 
ing, tender inquiries as to health, fe- 
verish interest in the details of his 
work, Partly won over, partly nerve- 
wracked by the martyred activity of a 
usually indolent woman, he would him- 
self volunteer his car, his odd moments, 
even his hard-earned balance, and count 
the sacrifice well made, if his wife con- 
sented to become her feckless self once 
more. The purchase of a second car, 
while it wiped ont the savings of five 
years, put a stop at least to the perpet- 
ual intrusion of private on professional 
affairs, And once again, he decided 
with a mental shrug that worry in the 
present was well allayed, even at the 
price of comfort in the future. 

All the time there was growing up 
about him a family of children. Two 
had been born under the art-tiling of 
“Leybourne.” Three more came to be- 
ing in the first five years at “Doctor’s 
Castle.” The mother spoke of them as 
yet further proof of her self-sacrifice 
and devotion to her husband. “He 
adores children,” she would say to some 
female intimate, “and then of course 
for a doctor’s wife it is different, isn’t 
it? He is so clever and it does one’s 
heart good to see his delight in them. 
I have been very fortunate. Yes—the 
easiest time, with every one. But, of 
course, I am an old woman now—with 
my little brood!” And she would re- 
ceive, with deprecating protest, compli- 
ments to her willowy and youthful fig- 
ure and to the spiritual transparency 
of her skin. Truth to tell, she let the 
gift of birth do service not only for its 
splendid self, but also for those less 
spectacular, more wearisome duties that 
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usually devolve on the mother of small 
children. The little Pardoes were left 
to nurses and servants and to the in- 
dulgence of their father’s few hours of 
leisure. Of their mother they saw little 
enough, save after drawing-room tea, 
when, in clean frocks, they were set to 
posture before visitors to the greater 
glory of maternal vanity, or on those 
numerous when their 
needs or desires, serving to justify some 
additional luxury, pandered to their 
mother’s love of spending. Such an 
threw onto temperament 
the whole responsibility ot forming 
character, The child that was naturally 
orderly came to orderly maturity; the 
rowdy grew to rowdiness; 


more occasions 


upbringing 


the equable 
respectively to 
good-natured unselfishness and to cross- 
grained complaining. 

The years passed; the doctor toiled 
ever more ceaselessly; until, when his 
eldest child was twenty-six 
youngest eighteen, he took influenza 
from a _ patient, developed bronchial 
pneumonia and in a week was dead. 
He was not an old man; his health had 
always been good. -Mrs. Pardoe felt 
the calamity as another woman would 
have felt sudden brutality. After all 
she had done for him, to die like that, 
leaving her and her children forlorn and 
unprotected! Matters became doubly 
serious with investigation of his affairs, 
Of late years, weary of struggling to 
keep expenditure within the limits of 
good economics, he had let things slide. 
The hank manager was an old friend 
and had delayed, from kindness and 
from personal embarrassment, the 
needed warning. His good intention 
was, by his client’s unexpected death, 
transformed into cruelty: to the widow, 
confident r 


and the bad-tempered 


and his 


in a safe if moderate inher- 
itance, he could reveal only debt. 

Mrs, Pardoe supported the blow in 
her own way. To the bank manager 
she said very little. Only this in fact: 


“rT . ° 
[ am sure my husband spent on him- 
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self what he considered necessary to his 
work; to his wife and children he was 
just, rather than generous. But I can- 
not complain. It was my fault for be- 
ing content with ignorance of his af- 
fairs.” To her brother she wrote rather 
differently: ‘You have always girded 
at Alfred, and I have always stood up 
for him as a wife should. When you 
learn how he has left me, you will affect 
no’surprise. ‘She married beneath her,’ 
you will say, ‘and this thriftlessness is 
what one would expect from ill-breed- 
ing.’ You will call it selfish in him not 
to have considered the risks of his life, 
exposed as he was to infection of every 
kind. You will think me ill-used in re- 
turn for my devotion and care of his 
comfort, thus to be widowed and penni- 
less. Alas, I cannot prevent your 
thoughts nor, if I could, would their 
prevention benefit. me. I am_ too 
stunned, as yet, to plan for the future, 
but at least I have my children. They 
will see that I do not want And 
more in the same strain. Finally, to 
those children themselves, assembled ‘in 
family council, she spoke as follows: 

" You see, therefore, my darlings, 
that we must help one another. We 
shall come through—never fear. My 
family have always come through in the 
past, and I am sure you will not now 
be unworthy of your forbears. Your 
poor father was not a business man. 
He had great talents, but they were not 
of the kind to make money or to keep 
it. I blame myself for leaving in his 
hands work that he was too busy and 
not by temperament fitted to perform. 
However, it is useless to cry over spilt 
milk. Let us count our advantages 
rather than our burdens. For myself, 
I want little. This house and garden, 
my friends, a crust to eat—that is all 
T ask. 
Fortunately your education is complete. 
The time has come to turn to good ac- 
count what IT and your father have done 


You have your lives before you. 
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to fit you for the world. Dear Alfred 
has already made a start——” 

Alfred, the eldest, fidgeted with his 
collar. For the last two years, after the 
completion of his technical training, he 
had helped his father in and about Rets- 
worth. A clever boy would so far have 
profited from such skillful and loving 
tutelage as, in a crisis of this kind, to 
assume instantly the headship of the 
family and dispose, as it deserved, of 
his mother’s disingenuous rhetoric. But 
Alfred was not clever. He distrusted 
his mother, but he distrusted himself 
still more. Faced with the task of soli- 
tary practice he fumbled and was afraid. 
Desperately striving to conceal his nerv- 
ous diffidence—for he felt his seniority 
a little heavily and longed to resent his 
mother’s assumption of authority—he 
achieved only an awkward sulkiness. 
Now, as often before, he felt baffled in 
his desire for self-assertion by the im- 
palpable dishonesty of Mrs, 
method of attack. Her reference to ed- 
ucation struck him as particularly un 
scrupulous. Were he 
claim a due of tutelage, he would in 
some sort abandon his 
sumption of maturity. On the 
hand, he that money, were it 
forthcoming, might help his own start 


Pardoe’s 


for himself to 
customary as 
other 
knew 


in independent doctoring to a degree in- 
calculable, and that to press the needs 
of his brothers on the straitened re- 
sources of the family would be tanta- 
mount to resigning any pretension of 
his own. So he fidgeted with his col- 
lar and sought lumberingly for a line 
of argument. 

“_——And for Alfred’s sake,” contin- 
ued Mrs. Pardoe, ‘I am anxious to live 
on in this house for the remainder of the 
lease. Alfred will profit—do not fiddle 
at your collar, Alfred dear; you only 
tear the Dorothea tells me 
that several were badly frayed when 
they came home from the wash last 
week—Alfred, I was saying, will profit 
from the fact that folks regard this as 


stud-hole ; 
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the doctor’s house. They will give him 
a trial if only for his father’s sake—a 
trial,” she added graciously, “that I am 
sure he will amply justify.” There was 
-ardoe relished in 
silence her children’s subjugation. Then 
she proceeded: “In the second place, 
this has been my home—and yours— 
for many years, and your dear father 
would wish me to stay here among my 
friends. There is a third reason, which 
Molly will appreciate without my ex- 
plaining it. I am glad to spare her the 
discomfort of attempting to do so.” 
Again the speaker paused, glancing 
from one to another of her hearers with 


a pause, while Mrs. 


a somber glitter in her large, indolent 
eyes that might betoken either expec- 
tancy or spitefulness. Molly, twenty- 
two and emphatically feminine, . tossed 
her fair curls and pouted at the sunset. 
\ flaming sky lit her cheeks fierily, and 
she courted its reflected glow, conscious 
that her high not all of 
heaven but hopeful, by laying the blame 
for it on the sinking sun, to acquit her 
own embarrassment 


color was 


Molly was the social success of the 
family. Her undistin- 
guished in looks and manners, her only 
sister seemed ten rather than two years 
her senior. Aware of her own superior 
had grown into calm ac- 
ceptance of her greater share of life’s 
pleasant She hunted and 
golfed and danced where her brothers 
dared not, and her sister might not fol- 
low. Her father’s patients included 
many of the neighboring county famil- 
ies, but to their wide and comfortable 
houses the doctor’s children were, with 


brothers were 


graces, she 


gayeties. 


one exception, only formally welcome. 
“Molly is such a dear,” they would say. 
‘A real that younger Pardoe 
girl,” they would say. And so she was 
invited here and there, but the others 
not, a state of affairs productive of 
much possible friction, Her popularity 
had, however, begun too early, had been 
too clearly evident in comparison with 


sport, 
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the awkward civility shown to her 
brothers and to her sister, to disturb 
the family harmony in serious degree. 
Her home fellows, no less than her ac- 
quaintances, accepted Molly as the best- 
looking and the easiest mannered of the 
younger generation at Doctor’s Castle. 
Without protest they left to her preém- 
inence in the sacial arts, comforting 
with their very modest 
prowess in other spheres of activity. 
Now and again murmuring—if 
Molly’s home-coming at 3 A. M. from 
the Hunt Ball caused noisy farewells 
under the bed-room windows of the less 
favored; if hospitable aunts in London 
invited Molly, and again Molly only, 
the 
matter of new clothes and thanks to the 
arduous smartness of her existence, 
Molly had twice or thrice the number 
that were fairly hers. But such grum- 
bling was half-hearted at worst, and, in 
the face of Mrs. Pardoe’s strong support 
of the fortunate culprit, did not seriously 
affect the contentment of the household. 
Any was further sweetened 
by the genial temper of Molly herself. 
She was a placid and affectionate little 
person, whose pink cheeks, dimples and 
softly vigorous movements were a true 
expression of temperament. She could 
slough off one environment when enter- 
ing another, as easily as she could slip 
from her frilled dressing gown into a 
warm bath. Never once, in the ade- 
quate but controlled comfort of home, 
did memories of lavish entertainment 
at the houses of her wealthy friends 
come to jar her equable good humor. 
Dorothea, whom the pleasures of re- 
ligion compensated less fully than she 
would readily have admitted for phys- 
ical insignificance, sought now and again 
to pique her sister into derogation of 
the family way of life. “What a mess 
Hugh makes of the bathroom!” she 
said one day. “His old loofah always 
.on the soap tray, his shaving things 
scattered about everywhere. Boys are 


themselves 


was 


for a week of dissipation; if, in 


bitterness 
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I wish we had two or three 
bathrooms like the Molyneux.” 
“Where would you put them?” asked 
Molly placidly. 
Dorothea sniffed. It is irritating to 
be challenged on a practical issue, when 


disgusting ! 


presenting a theoretical grievance. 

“IT suppose I must go and see about 
the vegetables,” she went on. “Graves 
might really bring them up to the house 
every day. Mrs. Wyndham told me she 
never goes into the kitchen-garden at 
all, except to see how the peaches are 
getting on. Nothing works automatic- 
ally here!” 

“Poor Thea! I'll 
busy.” 


go, if you are 


“Of course not! J haven’t got a lot 
of invitations to answer or finery to 
stitch at! You won’t have those night- 
gowns finished for Tuesday if you 
aren't careful, and you must do us jus- 
tice in front of Aunt Louisa’s maids.” 

\nd she bustled gloomily away. 

The limpid pools of Molly’s mind re- 
mained unruffled by this and similar 
conversations. She was often sorry for 
Thea, who hated domestic duties and, 
after early communion, was cross for 
the rest of the Probably, other 
things being equal, she would prefer 
her own bathroom—as at the Moly- 
neux—to a hurried few minutes among 
her brother’s shaving tackle; probably 
also the Wyndham method of fruit and 
vegetable catering would be her method 
could she between it and that 
in force at Doctor’s Castle. But com- 
parisons of the kind were foreign to her 
mentality. She was always subject to 
the dominant influence of the moment. 
This was home, with the ways and the 
food and the worn carpets proper to its 
familiar Tarr Court and La- 
delea Manor were things other, with 
ways proper—no doubt—to themselves. 
And there she left it. 

Lately, indeed, thoughts of change, 
but of another kind, had begun secretly 
to trespass on her contentment. For 


day. 


choose 


spaces ; 
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their secrecy she treasured them delib- 
erately blind to the true meaning of 
their recurrence and of her involuntary 
welcome to them. Two years of social 
frivolity had taught her the language of 
flirtation, but not even the alphabet of 
love. Men, attracted by her cuddle- 
some prettiness, by the appeal of her 
ready laughter, by her energy on the 
links, the tennis court or the river, had 
flocked about her since first she emerged 
from flapperdom. They carried her 
clubs and her wraps, bought her choco- 
lates and flowers, slung shady ham- 
mocks for her Sunday afternoons, com- 
peted for vacant spaces on her dance 
cards. The uncritical habit that made 
her at once a pleasant daughter and sis- 
ter and a delightful guest, followed her 
into the lists of gallantry. To each man 
of the dozen who were assiduous in her 
service she was confiding and friendly, 
deaf to their hints of rivalry, as happily 
satisfied with every circumstance of the 
moment, as she had been with those of 
yesterday, as she would be with those 
of to-morrow, 

At home she was chaffed freely about 
her admirers. “Jack Hinton came past 
this morning,” Hugh would say gravely. 
“Poor fellow! So pale he looked. He 
had a flower in his buttonhole. A 
camelia, Molly wore camelias last night 
at the ball. I waved a handkerchief 
from the landing window. That 
cheered him up.” 

Or on another occasion: 

“Peter was nearly drowned yester- 
day. He flung himself into the river, 
and two people in a punt were so en- 
grossed in their own affairs that they 
never even shifted the sunshade to see 
who was in need of help.” 

Molly giggled. 

“Don’t be silly, Hugh, 
the river yesterday!” 


IT wasn’t on 


“Never said you were, duckie!” re- 
torted her brother gleefully. “The cap 
seems to fit all the same.” 
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“Well, what became of Peter? 
he drown?” 

Hugh shook his head. 

“No. But he might have done, if he 
hadn’t been able to swim. He was 
bathing, you see.” 

Mrs. Pardoe took no part in tor- 
menting her daughter, but she kept a 
very close eye on the progress of Mol- 
ly’s friendships. Doctor Pardoe, in the 
year before his death, would protest 
that she overdid her maternal watchful- 
ness. 

“Leave the girl alone, my dear!” he 
would say. “There’s no harm in her, 
and when something real comes along, 
you won't be to control matters 
any the better for past interference,” 

Mrs. Pardoe refused to argue the 
point. Her husband mistook her mo- 
tives, but she knew that they were good 
and meant to act upon them, 

“Molly is very young,” she would re- 
ply, “and it is our duty to guard her 
innocence, 
hobby. They are my world. You have 
your own great, clever interests; I am a 
mother first and last and all the time. 
Still, as you wish it, I will be doubly 
careful. The darling child shall notice 
nothing.” 

't was six months before her father’s 
last. illness that Molly met Ernest 
Gower. He came to Tarr Court for a 
week after Goodwood, and Molly was 
a guest in the house. Almost at once, 
with a possessive severity strangely dif- 
ferent from the affectionate politeness 
of her other cavaliers, he sought her 
company. He over six feet in 
height, full complexioned and_ bull- 
necked. The first afternoon, on the 
tennis courts, she noticed his great fore- 
arms and wrists, downy with soft dark 
hair. They played on opposite sides 
and one of his strong, low drives hit 
her on the knee, so that she stumbled and 
lay on the court. He was over the net 
in a moment and kneeling beside her. 

“Have I hurt you?” he inquired. 


Did 


able 


3esides, my children are my 


was 
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“Please forgive me! IT am a careless 
brute.” 

She looked up at his face, and the 
scowl of anxiety seemed to lend pierc- 
ing force to his bright gray eyes. For 
an instant her self-command wavered, 
but she pulled herself together and gave 
him one of her ready smiles. 

“I’m perfectly all right, thank you. 
It took me by surprise.” She prepared 
to scramble to her feet. Without a 
word he put his huge hands under her 
arms and picked her up likea child. Till 
she fell asleep that night she could feel 
the grip of his fingers on her shoulder- 
blades. 

By the end of the week it was clear 
to the Molyneux house-party that Ernest 
Gower was interested in Molly Pardoe. 

“He’s fearfully rich, darling,” Ada 
Molyneux said suddenly, as she sat in 
Molly’s bedroom for their nightly gos- 
sip. 

“Who is?” 
cently. 

“Who is!” mimicked Ada. “Hark at 
her! Why, your great bear Gower, you 
silly! Fearfully rich; and never loved 
anything but horses before.” 

“What nonsense you talk, Ada. Let 
him go back to his old horses for all I 
care!” 

“Hoity-toity!’ We have betrayed our- 
selves a little. Darling Molly, don’t be 
cross with me! TI should like you to 
marry some one really fine; not one of 
the nambies round here. And Gower 
really is a man, isn’t he?” 

Molly laughed. 

“T can only presume so,” she said. 
“He certainly looks like one. Anyway, 
I don’t suppose I shall see him again, 
so that’s that.” 

“No, it isn’t Miss Clever! Far from 
it! He has bought Warrenders and 
will be living five miles away in three 
months’ time.” 

“Warrenders ? 

Ada nodded. 

“And the big house. 


asked the guest inno- 


The racing stable?” 


He went and 
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signed it all up yesterday. Quick work 
at the end. I wonder why?” 

She hummed an aggravating tune. 

Molly set her lips demurely. 

“T hope he’ll like his new house,” she 
said at last. “It’s a dreary great bar- 
rack of a place to look at.” 

“It only wants a mistress to put it in 
order,” replied the other. “Good night, 
dear.” 


Mrs. Pardoe heard all about Ernest 
Gower and the new house the day that 
Molly got home. From whom she de- 
rived the information no one knew, and 
she said no word on the matter to her 
daughter, but in her own efficient way 
she made investigations as to the new- 
comer’s parentage and resources. These 
completed, she settled down to watch 
developments. 

Her husband’s illness and death, while 
it naturally upset the lives of all his 
children, only served to deepen the in- 
terest of the widow in the prospects of 
her second daughter. She told herself 
that on Molly alone now depended the 
family salvation. Molly at least was 
her mother’s child. The others, 
told herself, took after their father’s 
family. They were ordinary; they were 
undistinguished ; all except Molly. But 
even Molly, once she lost her looks, 
would go the way of a million unnoticed 
women. Mrs. Pardoe had despaired of 
Dorothea since, pimply and fifteen, she 
had forced an embarrassed but fanatical 
young curate to hear confession. Grad- 
ually the mother came to realize that 
the boys also were hopeless. Alfred, 
callow and gauche as a medical student, 
had returned to Retsworth a drab and 
silent young man, lacking in his moth- 
er’s opinion, all the graces of a suc- 
cessful practitioner. He was industri- 
ous and presumably knowledgeable 
enough, but for a touch of magnetism 
Mrs, Pardoe would gladly have seen 
her son shorn of half his learning. 

For the shortcomings of Hugh, her 


she 
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have done—upon herself. 


sham, whose agent was an old friend 


of Doctor Pardoe. He had always been 


fond of the open air, and the doctor 


was grateful for so good an opening 
to a knowledge of land-agency, an occu- 
pation seemingly well suited to Hugh’s 
natural tastes. He was a noisy, empty- 
headed, good-natured youth, a little ad- 
dicted to horseplay, but without guile 
and eminently teachable. Windlesham 
Castle being but fifteen miles from Rets- 
worth, he bicycled home for Sundays, 
returning to his work by the same 
means on Monday morning. The week- 
ends passed by, and Mrs. 
ever too eagerly on the watch in the 


Pardoe, for- 


interests of deportment, taught herself 
to believe that Hugh was deteriorating. 
She told her husband that the boy was 
in bad company and should be spoken to 
Doctor 


Pardoe, harassed by 


\ money 
cares and stupid with overwork, was 
disinclined to iudicial tolerance. He 


accepted her story and rated Hugh for 
sins of which he was innocent. Mrs. 
Pardoe met him on the mat, as_he 
emerged, partly astonished, partly hurt, 
from his father’s study, and treated 
him—to use a family phrase—to one of 


her “symphonies in the key of Grieve.” 
This was the last straw. He lunged out 
into clumsy argument. His mother 
tightened her lips and watched him 
coldly. He floundered to silence and 
stood sulkily perplexed. 

“This pains me more than you, 


Hugh,” she said at last. “TI can only 
hope that God will set your feet into 
new and better paths.” 

That, after such treatment, he should 
seek distraction just where he had been 
falsely accused of finding it, was not 
surprising. Both at Windlesham and at 
Retsworth were to be found flash ne’er- 


do-weels. of the type indigenous in 





Ainslee’s 
second son and her fourth child, she laid 
blame everywhere but—as she should 
At the age 
of eighteen he had gone as pupil to the 
estate offices of the Duke of Windle- 





towns adjoining 


well-known rage. 
Hugh went 


courses, to no extremes, 
Indeed, for all but the veriest fraction 
of his time, he remained the heedless, 
explosive lout he had always been, If 
was nevertheless, due to the Missing 
fraction that he could not, now that he 
was twenty, total up to the standard re. 
q 





ired by Molly’s fashionable friends, 
But for those odd hours in the wrong 
company, his high spirits and love of 
games would have rendered him grate 
ful if unexacting company to the young 
But there had 
crept into his high spirits a note of 
commonness; 


bloods of the county. 


into his love of games a 
touch, at once sharp and sour, of pro- 
fessional sport. The county shivered 
and left him alone. Mrs, Pardoe, 
touched in a tender spot, accepted the 
defeat, but her heart became somber to- 
ward her recreant son 

[f neither from Alfred nor from 
Hugh could he expected worldly 
achievement, the prospects of Kenaeith, 


though for no _ discreditable 


were equally mediocre 


reason, 
Eighteen only 
at his father’s death, he had been vowed 
to the navy, since as a small boy he 
first went to Osborne. The navy, even 
to cadets as fond of their life and as 
rich in friends as was young Kenneth 
Pardoe, holds out no hope of early afflu- 
ence nor indeed—unless from the happy 
hazard of a war—of great rapidity on 
the road to glory. 

Alfred a drudge; Dorothea, a fiddle- 
faced church-haunter; Hugh, a_ bar- 
lounger; Kenneth, a penniléss naval 
cadet—so, in summary, ran the embit- 
tered thoughts of an ambitious mother 
when, during the dark hours after her 
husband’s death, she plotted how best to 
master the 
Molly 


future Molly remained; 
with her pretty face and grace- 
ful ways, her smart friends and her 
modest, adaptable nature; Molly—to be 
near whom Ernest Gower had _ taken 
Warrenders and come to live at Rets- 
worth. With a grim relief, she deter- 
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mined that Molly should marry Gower 
and that on his shoulders should be laid 
the task of making soft his mother-in- 
law’s declining years. 


Wherefore it came about that, as her 
chief reason for staying on at any price 
in the old house in Retsworth High 
Street, the mother set before her chil- 
dren one of their own love affairs. The 
action was carefully calculated. Among 
their intimates the possible pairing of 
Ernest Gower and Molly Pardoe had 
been half-humorously, half-seriously 
canvassed; but beyond this nothing was 
known, because in fact, nothing had oc- 
curred, The mother had begun to won- 
Molly any more 
closely touched by this latest admirer 
than by those who had preceded him. 
Suppose she were incapable of deep 
feeling ? Suppose—worse _ still—she 
had no sense of what was practical? 
Suppose she let her youth and her 
beauty dribble away in fatuous river or 
ball-room The 
borne. 


der whether were 


gallantries ? idea 


too terrible to be 


was 
References 
direct and oblique made in private to 
Molly by her mother could elicit neither 
blush nor frown. She smiled placidly 
and even joked over Gower and his 
rumored devotion. “How fuss, 
mumsy darling! Surely the poor man 
can have a racing stable if he likes?” 
“But he is always making meetings 
with you, is he not?” Molly shook her 
head, gazing at her mother with inno- 
cent round eyes “How should I 
know? I see sometimes, but 
whether he it—— Really, to 
hear you, I might be Circe or a Siren 
or something!” 

At last, and put her 
belief to what might prove a final test, 


you 


him 
fixed 


determined to 


Mrs. Pardoe had decided on the men- 
tion in full family conclave of Molly’s 
supposed What happened has 
been told, Dorothea saw the blush be- 
hind the reflected sunset; so did Mrs. 
Pardoe. The for- 


lover. 


That was enough. 
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mer told an ill-favored but devout 
friend who, in the intervals of prayer, 
told other friends. Mrs. Pardoe whis- 
pered over the Vicarage tea table the 
next afternoon that she “supposed they 
must lose their dear Molly once she was 
out of mourning for her poor father.” 
And so in three days Retsworth—or as 
much of it as counted—knew, in vary- 
ing degree of certainty, that Molly Par- 
doe was engaged to Ernest Gower. 

On the fourth day Molly met some 
girls she knew outside the post office. 

“You sly thing!” cried one of them. 
“Fancy never telling a soul, Do ask me 
to be a bridesmaid! I think he’s aw- 
fully handsome.” 

“So do I!” gurgled another. “I’m 
dead with jealousy of you, you lucky 
girl.” 

Molly allowed herself for one short 
moment to wonder what they meant. 
Then—as on a hundred earlier occa- 
sions—her customary readiness to ac- 
cept the immediate present came to her 
rescue. Evidently she was engaged to 
be married. These girls had virtually 
said so. It could only be to Ernest 
Gower. She could not remember his 
proposing to her nor her reply, but hav- 
ing no illusions as to her memory and 
being, in fact, wholly under the spell of 
his masterful personality, she took that 
preliminary conversation for granted, 
smiled mistily at her girl-adorers, mur- 
mured vague thanks and went her way. 

At the club the links 
Gower met young Molyneux, with one 
of the duke’s grandsons and _ several 
other men. Molyneux drew him aside. 
old man!” he said. “I 
didn’t know you’d gone all the way.” 

“What the hell do you mean?” de- 
manded Gower 


house on 


“Gratters, 


“Come off it!” 
youth. “Damn _ good! 
mean? Ha! Ha! 
damn good, what ?” 

“Stop cackling like a lunatic and ex- 
plain yourself. I understand you felici- 


cried the delighted 
What do I 
Damn—er—jolly 
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tate me on something. On what? I 
ask for information merely!” 

Molyneux, sobered by his friend’s 
sarcastic violence, gazed at him va- 
cantly. 





“Why—er—little Molly!” he stam- 
mered. “Engaged to her—all over the 


shop.” 

Gower gave him a sharp glance and 
turned away. 

“Oh—thanks!” he said curtly. “I 
didn’t understand at first. Thanks aw- 
fully. It surprised me so many people 
knew.” 

Turning on his heel, he strode away, 
cranked up his car and drove furiously 
and alone into the heart of the country. 

II 

Molly’s marriage to Ernest Gower 
promised to fulfill every expectation of 
the bride’s ingenious mother. Trades- 
men, aware of the prosperity of the 
son-in-law, were lavish with credit. 
Mrs. Pardoe, anxious to make hay be- 
fore the clouds returned, sold out a 
portion of her very modest capital, and 
used the proceeds to give an impression 
of newly discovered and illimitable re- 
sources, The overdraft was paid off; 
Doctor’s Castle was redecorated; even 
the “society” motor car was sold and 
substituted by one of a later pattern. 
Alfred’s professional needs, on the 
other hand, were thought to be amply 
met by his father’s original two-seater. 
“We must not be extravagant, darling,” 
she said. “After all, I owe that much 
to the breadwinner!” The way of the 
adventurous widow was further made 
smooth by the personal subjugation of 
her new son-in-law. Gower, like most 
men of athletic habit and heedless cour- 
age, was a puppet in the hands of a 
clever woman. He loved Molly for her 
rosy prettiness and the submissive wist- 
fulness that was really lack of charac- 
ter. He fell a victim to his mother-in- 
law, because she treated him with that 
semi-gracious, semi-confiding intimacy 
that middle-aged but elegant women 
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find so telling with men younger than 
themselves. One of their earliest inter- 
views claimed him as her slave. She 
lay on her drawing-room sofa, the suave 
lines of her flowing dress emphasizing 
the dreamy refinement of her face, 
Ever since she was a young girl and 
had overheard a foolish friend of her 
mother’s liken her to Cophetua’s beg- 
gar maid, she had moved and dressed 
as befitted a Burne-Jones beauty. Now, 
in her mature age, the task became even 
simpler, because the type immortalized 
by that famous painter is really a type 
of maturity with the lines washed out 
and lends itself better to reproduction 
in terms of the languor of womanhood 
than in those of the taut energy of girl- 
ishness, 

She gave him her slim, white hand. 

“And I have to welcome you,” she 
smiled, ‘though you come to rob me! 
Stand a moment. Let me look at 
you-—” Then, slightly, but not too 
deeply under her breath, she murmured: 
“A man indeed!” 

Gower colored and stood in the em- 
harrassment for which she had schemed. 
To right and left she waved a graceful 
surrender. 

“You strong men come and carry off 
our girls, leaving mothers to weep. But 
you love Molly and she loves you, and 
therefore she laughs for joy of you and 
you for joy of her. So I must laugh 
with you.” Her voice became suddenly 
intimate in its practicality. “Now sit 
down and tell me about your house and 
where the honeymoon will be, and 
whether I can do my little share in get- 
ting things ready for your return.” 

3y degrees she led him to talk of 
settlements, of furnishing, even of linen 
and the like. Hypnotized, he undertook 
this and that, imploring her to act on 
his behalf as purchaser, promising to 
foot such bills as might accumulate in 
the fitting preparation of a home for the 
girl whose heart was his. When he 
left her Mrs. Pardoe lay back with a 
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sigh of happiness. Behind closed lids 
she saw visions of lama blankets, of 
delicious sheets and pillow cases, of 
beautiful clothes, of Eastern rugs and 
frail, exquisite porcelain. She mis- 
trusted her judgment of quantity. 
Maybe, to be on the safe side, she 
would order a little in 
actual requirements. Ernest would hate 
meanness. Besides, what was not im- 
mediately needed could remain at Doc- 
tor’s Castle. She would be willing to 
house it for the young people; quite 
,willing—in the circumstances. 

And so Molly married and went hon- 
eymooning with her man; and_ her 
mother, financially carefree, stocked and 
furnished the bride’s home and _inci- 
dentally, her own home also. 

sut as time passed, the shelter of the 
Gower check book threatened to re- 
cede from over the head of the house- 
hold in the High Street. Now that 
Molly and Ernest were on the spot it 
was harder to use them as guarantee. 
Things, moreover, were getting bad 
again. Alfred’s practice could not be 
said to be shrinking visibly, but he had 
undeniably less press of work than had 
his father in his latter days. 

“You are early,” Mrs. Pardoe would 
say. “Your dear father never got in 
before a quarter past. But then we 
others are the gainers. J] am glad your 
work is manageable. Your poor father 
was perpetually overdone.” 

Alfred longed to retort that his father 
was a slow worker, and that where 
twenty minutes were once required ten 
only nowadays sufficed. But he dared 
not. He knew that his mother, when it 
suited her, treated the memory of her 
husband with oblique but petulant ridi- 
cule. On the other hand, when equally 
it was convenient, she spoke of him as 
a doctor in ten thousand. Were he to 
venture forth on the side of criticism, 
she would range herself instantly in 
passionate defense of the dead. He 
feared his mother, with her smoothly 
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cruel tongue, and therefore, greatly 
though he longed to excuse his apparent 
idleness, he dared not. 

“No one is ill,” he would rejoin awk- 
wardly jocose. “Retsworth is becom- 
ing a health resort. Perhaps when the 
weather breaks g 

But he knew that he reasoned falsely 
and his mother knew that he knew. So 
they played out their farce of mutual 
deception—she silkily depreciatory, he 
evasive and falling daily more deeply 
into discouragement. 

With the third and fourth half-yearly 
accounting of the new régime the truth 
might no longer be concealed. Patients 
had fallen away, were falling away in 
increasing numbers. Alfred, struggling 
with his own faint-heartedness, suc- 
cumbed wholly before his mother’s in- 
solent sarcasm. His head on his arms, 
he let her anger pass over his misery 
and beyond it. To Hugh he poured out 
his troubles. The younger brother of- 
fered clumsy comfort, but was as little 
fitted to right parental injustice as was 
its immediate victim. 

“Let’s get away from this hole,” he 

suggested. 
“Get away!” cried Alfred bitterly. 
How can we? She would refuse. 
And at least I make a little money 
here. Elsewhere even the governor’s 
reputation would be lost to us, and I 
shall never do anything on my own. I 
am too stupid and—people do not like 
me.” 

“Rot, old man! Abso-bally-lutely! 
You used to be tophole. It’s only the 
mater and her tantrums that put you off 
your stroke. Let’s get away and leave 
her behind!” 

This audacious proposal staggered the 
elder brother. 

“What’ll we live on?” he asked. 

Hugh became confidential, 

“Well, I know a fellah—got a turf 
commission business—and he said 
and I said and we both agreed— 
thousands, old dear, thousands ai 


““ 
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The recital jerked from slang to pro- 
fanity and back again to slang. Alfred 
listened in bewilderment to as unsavory 
and speculated a program of existence 
as ever offered itself to a victim of fail- 
ure and despair. At last he promised 
to consider matters. 

“Sounds a bit steep to me,” he said. 
“But I can’t stand this life much longer. 
I'll think it over.” 

Meanwhile Mrs, Pardoe was in pur- 
suit of her own interests. 

“You are writing to Harrods, dar- 
ling?” she would say during one of her 
long and frequent calls at the house of 
her married daughter. ‘Would you ask 
them to send me some things also? I 
quite forgot to write yesterday. Every- 
thing could come out together and per- 
haps. the car could drop mine at home 
when you come past next. 
note of what I owe you.” 

For a while this method worked well 
enough, until Molly, now as closely 
identified with her husband and _ his 
well-being as ever she was previously 
with that of her own family, made ob- 
jection to the rising debt. 

“T wish you would pay me, mumsie. 
It’s over fifty pounds now, and it makes 
my house accounts all wrong.” 

“Sweet child, forgive me! I am such 
a careless old woman, 
this very evening. By the way, will 
you settle with Celeste for me when you 
post your check to-night? Then I can 
put it on what I am sending you and 
save two stamps! 


Give me a 


I'll send it you 


If you’d do it now, 
I’d post it in Retsworth for you.” 
But neither the household debt nor 
the money paid to Celeste nor any other 
of the outstanding obligations due to 
Molly made their promised appearance. 
Two days went by without a word of 
explanation. The young wife felt irri- 
tated and ill at ease. Her husband was 
carelessly generous in the matter of 
money, but he liked a monthly state- 
ment of account and this, unless her 
mother paid some part of the sums ow- 


Ainslee’s 


ing, Molly was unable honestly to pre 
pare. “I'll tell Ernie to-night!” ghe 
decided. ‘‘This very evening, 


[t can’t 
trail on like this.” 


In the fervor of her 
determination she began a sudden ip. 
vestigation into past expenditure, 
Turning over old receipts she chanced 
on those for monies spent at the time 
of her wedding. The totals appalled 
her. Closer examination immediately 
showed what had occurred. She was at 
first horrified at what she took to be 
her own carelessness. The next mo- 
ment the true implication of this waste 
of her husband’s money struck her like 
a whip. She flamed to fury against her 
mother and in that moment of anger 
she saw a thousand incidents of the 
past in the fierce light of a new and 
pitiless understanding. For a moment 
her confiding inexperience blinked in the 
glare of the terrible revelation. Fora 
moment she could not realize in full de- 
tail this dazzling exposure of her 
mother’s dishonesty. But incredulity 
and bewilderment alike gave way to 
full and disgusted comprehension, In 
an instant she was all condemnation, 
Every action and motive of her mother, 
from before her father’s death to this 
last and meanest subterfuge, repelled 
and sickened her. Then something of 
Gower came to strengthen her, and it 
was with tears in her heart, but dry- 
eyed and firm in loyalty to her husband 
whose good nature had, as she now re- 
alized, been wickedly abused, that she 
sat down to write to her mother a let- 
ter that might well mark the end of 
the closest intimacy humanity can know. 
It was a terrible task—the writing of 
this letter. To bring accusation against 
any one were hard enough to Molly’s 
affectionate and trusting nature; to ac- 
cuse and to reproach her own mother 
was well-nigh impossible. 3ut the 
thought of her husband gave her 
strength. Word by word she fought 
down her instinctive hatred of the 
things she was determined to do. At 
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last the letter was finished. Closing it 
down, she went to her room and flung 
herself on the bed. Ernest must know 
everything that night. She felt 
exhausted and apprehensive. Perhaps 
if she could sleep a little He would 
be home in an hour and a half. She 
would lie down till he came—— 

3ut when Ernest Gower came home 
he was beyond such trivial worries as 
those that made miserable his pretty and 
loving wife. They brought his body 
back, all twisted and shattered as it was, 
and laid it on a bed with a sheet drawn 
over his handsome face. Once too of- 
ten had he put horsemanship to the 
test. The legend that no horse ex- 
isted too wild for Gower to master had 
gone the way of many legends, for now 
he was dead, and his back and two of 
his fine limbs were broken, but the 
horse that killed him was not dead, nor 
would its evil spirit yield, save to the 
bullet that on the morrow would end 
perforce its dangerous career. 


Ernest Gower had been buried six 
weeks and the young widow, still white 
and silent under the shock of her loss, 
was living on in the house that was now 
her own. She was under the natural 
Mrs, Par- 
doe had hastened to Warrenders, when 
first the news of disaster had reached 
the town. She had found her daughter 
prostrate; the house in confusion and 
lamentation. Withont opposition she 
had assumed command; 


care of her loving mother. 


interviewed 
lawyers and officials; made funeral ar- 
rangements: controlled the fitful ener- 
Maternal 
care and the exigencies of practical duty 


vies of a disordered staff. 


kept her at Molly’s side. Six weeks 
she had been at Warrenders and each 
week she had found the house more 
wholly to her taste. During those 
weeks she had been unremitting in the 
service of her daughter. Molly had 
lain seriously ill for ten days before 
she took the turn and began to struggle 


slowly back to health, Now she was 
downstairs and about again, but listless 
and dull-eyed, plaintively obedient to 
those around her, desiring nothing, ob- 
serving nothing. Mrs. Pardoe an- 
nounced that they would go abroad, and 
Molly assented. Mrs. Pardoe thought 
Hugh had better accompany them. “A 
man is so useful,” she explained, “with 
all those nasty customs people and fron- 
tier tickets.” Again, and without com- 
ment on her mother’s conception of 
European travel, Molly assented.  Fi- 
nally, Mrs. Pardoe proposed that a cir- 
cular letter be obtained from Molly’s 
banker’s but in her mother’s name, so 
that the petty finances of the trip could 
be regulated without constant trouble- 
some reference to the invalid. Once 
more Molly assented, but this time 
across the sluggish pool of her mind 
crept a tiny ripple, as though some 
forgotten memory had _ stirred _ be- 
neath its apathy, bringing back a 
hint of other and less grievous days. 
The mental movement, slight though 
it was, showed itself in her 
eyes. Mrs. Pardoe remarked it and 
understood its significance. On the 
night following Gower’s death, while 
hastening from her daughter’s sick bed 
on some errand of nursing care, she had 
passed into the boudoir of the young 
mistress of Warrenders. On the bu- 
reau was a letter addressed to herself, 
and Mrs. 
even in moments of anxiety, had put 
it in her pocket for examination at a 
more ,convenient time. 


Pardoe, never wnobservant 


Once aware of 
its contents she awoke to the fortunate 
coincidence of the tragedy of Ernest 
Gower. The letter she scrupulously 
destroyed, and thereafter devoted her 
self to keeping from the mind of her 
daughter all memory of its existence. 
When now she noticed in Molly’s in- 
different eyes the fleeting gleam of in- 
telligence provoked by a direct refer- 
ence to money matters, she told herself 
that, although the task of obliterating 
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all memory of that dreadful letter was 

sfill unachieved, it had been well begun. 

Two or three months abroad might be 

trusted to complete the work. 

Events proved her to be right. When 
the travelers reached Retsworth once 
again, Molly was more nearly her old 
self than seemed at one time possible. 
She had reverted entirely to the days 
before her marriage when home and 
home influences and, in particular, the 
personality of her mother, ruled her 
amiable and impressionable mind. 
Gower, save as a formula in explana- 
tion of the melancholy that now lurked 
perpetually in the shadows of her brain, 
might never have existed, His time of 
domination was over; that of Mrs. Par- 
doe had entered on its second phase. 

Satisfied that her daughter was once 
again properly susceptible to the power 
of maternal suggestion, the mother pre- 
pared to put matters to a final test. 
From Warrenders she paid visits to the 
old house in Retsworth, returning with 
stories of incompetent and_ thieving 
servants, of squalor and quarrels and 
decay. Hugh, after the foreign tour, 
had drifted about the town, betting and 
drinking. The agent’s office, that for- 
merly occupied at least some part of his 
time, was now a thing of the past. He 
refused to return to it, and his mother, 
intent on her own scheming, saw little 
gain in forcing him to submit. Alfred, 
in his mother’s absence, had really tried 
to make up some of the ground previ- 
ously lost.in the campaign for sick room 
patronage. But he sank back to his old, 
sullen timidity as soon as she was once 
more on the spot, first lashing him with 
the torment of her irony, and then irri- 
tating, with contemptuous flattery, the 
wounds she had already laid open. 
Dorothea, in everything but garb and 
place of residence, was now vowed 
wholly to the service of her Maker. 
That she was prevented by the hated 
claims of domesticity from actual tak- 
ing of the veil made her sour-tempered 
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and querulous. She greeted Mrs. Par- 
doe with savage resentment. 

“I have slaved here for a year,” she 
said, “and it is now your turn. If you 
can quiet the tradesmen and keep the 
place tidy and buy Hugh whisky and 
give Alfred his meals on nothing a 
week, you are welcome to the triumph. 
I'm done with it.” 

Mrs. Pardoe saw at once that in this 
embittered woman she had a potential 
ally. She answered her softly, “made 
elaborate inquiries into church topics 
and progress, sympathized tenderly with 
her daughter’s troubles during recent 
months. 

“You have saved your sister's life, 
darling,” she concluded, “and He will 
remember it. Now the time of your 
reward is coming.” 

And so, ultimately, the stage was set 
for the final tableau. It represented the 
boudoir at Warrenders, the very boud- 
oir in which had lain the letter, designed 
to sever a daughter from her mother. 
Mrs. Pardoe lay on the sofa; Molly 
Gower sat on a low chair by her side. 

“Yes,” the mother was saying. “I 
must leave you now. Those poor dears 
in the High Street need my help. They 
have a hard life, for things are not what 
they were. I am so deeply thankful 
that you at least are comfortably pro- 
vided for. Perhaps we may see you 
from time to time. It has been lovely 
for me to have you to myself again for 
so long; quite like old times when you 
were a tiny girl and I would take you 
away after some illness to lodgings by 
the sea. But then”—she smiled with 
wry bravery and her voice trembled— 
“then we used to come home together, 
for it was one home in those days—not 
two——”’ 

“Mumsie dearest,” interrupted Molly, 
carried happily into a sea of sentiment 
by her mother’s affecting words, “once 
and for all I beg you not to leave me! 
Give up that old house and come here 

all of you. I cannot live here alone. 
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I’ve told you often and often how | 
want you to come. You shall do things 
just as you like and it shall be more 
your house than mine. Please, darling 
mumsie !” 

She wound 
mother’s neck. 
was said. 


her arms round her 
For a while nothing 
The two women clung to- 
gether—the cheek of the elder resting 
on her daughter’s hair. For Mrs. Par- 
doe it was a supreme moment. Three 
times already she had refused this sug- 
gestion, feeling uncertain of the perma- 
nent sincerity that had prompted it. 
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said softly. “You have conquered me. 
I cannot let you be lonely, Perhaps 
also my experience may save you trou- 
bles and disappointments. So be it, 
then. For us Doctor’s Castle #s over. 
Dorothea shall go into the convent she 
longs for. Alfred shall give up his 
work, poor boy. Hugh shall look after 
the horses and the estate. This shall 
be our home—mine and yours and your 
dear brothers.” 

And once more the two heads rested 
tenderly side by side. The silenee of 
the luxurious room was broken only, 


Now there was no doubt. Now at last, 
victory was really hers. 
“Dear, loving, generous child,” she 


and with sibilant gentleness, by 
Molly’s sobbing. She was crying for 
happiness. 


Do we not know that the essential clement of love 
eternity ’—Somerset Maugham. 


is a behef in its own 
| soeeneeme | 


ALL women are alike. 


plates —Henry Harland. 


There is no choice between animated fashion 


cS 
Let him not think himself loved by any, who loves none.—E pictetus 


| cme | 


Love heeds not caste nor sleep a broken bed. I went in search of love and 
lost myself.—Hindu proverb. 
| omen | 


THEY say that one should never return to the first love, nor look at the rose 
which one admired the evening before.—Theophile Gautier. 


cS) 


No man can love two women at one time, though men have deluded them- 
selves with that romantic notion.—Storm Jameson. 


| Sane | 


Eacu heart imagines itself to have been the first to tremble at those very 
sensations that awakened the hearts of the first beings, and that will awaken the 
hearts of the last —Guy de Maupassant. 


| 


WHEN men have loved and recovered from love a sufficient number of 


times, they find that any fresh experience of it; even if they should be tempted 
to wish for this, would be only folly for themselves and cruelty for others.—W. H. 


Mallock. 
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Evil That Men Do 


T the corner by the fire 
where Southampton 
joined by Theobalds Road, a 

little man, hurrying back to his office 

after the lunch hour, was run over by 

a motor lorry. 


station, 
Row is 


He had been stepping 
backward to avoid a taxi when worse 
befell him. What was left of him was 
taken to hospital and remained for some 
days unidentified, as no papers of any 
sort were to be found in his pockets. 
The morning after this occurrence a 
lady living on the outskirts of a coun- 
try town received a letter in an un- 
familiar writing. The appearance of 
the envelope startled her; it was so 
exactly what she had been expecting 
for the last four days. She turned it 
over, biting her lip. The dining room 
was darker than usual; it was a dull, 
still morning, had risen and 
dressed apprehension. 
Her husband was away, and the win- 
dows 


and she 


with growing 
seemed farther than ever now 
that she occupied his place and break- 
fasted alone. She poured out a cup of 
tea and raised the plated cover of a 


dish. of a lonely 


sausage 
opened the letter. 
Before she had read to the end she 


The sight 
decided her. | 
her 


chin. 


think, 
under 


forward to with 
doubled her 
Other people have that sinister advan- 


leaned 
knuckles 


tage over one of being able to see the 
back of one’s head. For the first time 
life she had the uncomfortable 
sense that somebody had done so, that 
somebody had not only 
continuously staring. 

not make her 


in her 


glanced but was 
Her husband did 
feel like this. 

‘Fancy,” she thought. “Just an hour 
Just that little 


time, and all these years I never knew. 


and ten minutes exactly. 


Think of living among all these people 


and never knowing how I was differ- 
ent.” 
She folded up the letter for a mo- 


nent, and began betting against herself 


on his Christian name. 


“Evelyn,” she 


thought, “or possibly Arthur, or 
Philip.” As a matter of fact it was 
Charles, 


“I know you so well,” the letter con- 


tinued. “Before you drew your gloves 
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off I knew that you were married. You 
have been living on the defensive for 
I know the books you read, and 
what you see in the streets you walk in 
of that town with the terrible name. 
You live in a dark house looking over a 
highway. Very often you stand in the 
light of the windows, leaning your head 
against the frame, and trees with dull 
leaves send the sunshine 
shivering over your 
startle you, you 
crowded room. 


years, 


shadow 
Footsteps 
back in the 
The morning you get 
this letter, go out bareheaded into your 
garden and let the wind blow the sun- 
shine through your hair. I shall be 
thinking of you then. 

“Your 


have 


and 
face. 
start 


husband and your children 
intruded on you. Even your 
children hurt you with their little soft 
hands, and yet you are as you always 
vere, untouched and lonely. You came 
slowly out of yourself at that poetry- 
reading, like a nymph coming out of a 
wood. You like a 
white thing and | 
snatched at turned to 
back——’ 
Her cheeks burned. 


toward me 
between 


came 
trees, 
you as you 


or 
go 


“My goodness,” she cried, biting her 
thumb-nail. ‘Fancy anybody being able 
to write like that! Fancy living at 28 
Abiram West Kensington. I 
wonder if he’s got a wife, I do won- 
der.” Delicious warmth 
“Poetry! 1 

Fancy 


Road, 


down 
wrote 


guessed | 


crept 
thought he 
him having 


her. 
poetry. 
read it!” 


“T am going to send you my poetry. 
It is not published yet, but I am hav- 


ing it typewritten. When it is published 
there shall be just your one initial on 
the dedication page. 


thought of 


I cannot bear the 


your living alone among 


those strange people who hurt you— 


familiar, unfamiliar faces and cold eyes. 
I know it all; the numb mornings, the 
feverish 


afternoons; the _ intolerable 


lamplit evenings, night——” 


12% 


“Now,” she thought, “I’m sure he 
has a wife.” 

“and your wan, dazed face turning 
without hope to the first gleams at the 
window——”’ 

Ah, guilty, guilty 
well! 

The cook came in. 

When the meals for the day were 
ordered and her breakfast half-surrep- 
titiously eaten with the letter tucked in- 
side the tea-cozy, she went upstairs to 
her room and tried on the hat she had 
worn in London, folding the side-flaps 
of the mirror round her so that she 
could see her profile. She leaned for- 
ward, gazing at a point in space repre- 
sented by the prismatic stopper of a 
scent-bottle. With a long, slow breath 
she went slowly through the action of 
drawing off a glove. 

“Living,” 
and 


that she slept so 


she said aloud, “for years 
the defensive.” She 
looked into the mirror at the neat, quiet 
behind her, with the reflected 
pinkness from curtains and carpet over 
its white wall, and the two mahogany 
bedsteads with their dappled eider- 
There were photographs of her 
aunts, her children and her brother-in- 
law's wife 


years on 


room 


downs. 


along the mantelpiece, a 
print of the Good Shepherd above the 
wash stand, and “Love among the 
Ruins” over the On a bracket 
were some pretty vases of French china 
Harold had given her at Dieppe, and a 
photogravure of the Luxemburg 
dens she had given Harold. 
case 


beds. 


gar- 
In a book- 
from the 

colored 
white with 
gold roses, called ““The Joy of Living.” 
She got up and slipped a novel from the 
local library into the bottom of a 


were several selections 


poets, beautifully bound in 


suede, and another book, 


drawer. 

“What on earth would be the good,” 
she reasoned, “of going out into the 
garden when there is no sun and no 
wind and practically no garden?” She 
considered her reflection. 
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“T don’t feel I could go down the 
High Street in this hat. There must 
be something queer about it. Half past 
nine: Harold will be back at half past 
eleven. I wonder if he’s bringing me 
anything from London.” 

She put a good deal of powder on 
her face, changed her hat and earrings, 
selected a pair of half-soiled gloves 
from a drawer and went downstairs. 
Then she ran quickly up again and 
wiped off all the powder. 

“Like a wood nymph,” she mur- 
mured, “coming out of a wood.” 

When she was halfway down the 
High Street she found that she had 
forgotten her shopping basket and her 
purse. 

Harold came home at half past eleven 
and found his wife still out. 

He whistled for some minutes in the 
hall, looked vainly into her bedroom, 
the kitchen and the nursery, then went 
round to the office to put in some work. 
Harold was a solicitor, Coming in 
again at Iunch time he met her cross- 
ing the hall. She looked at him 
vaguely. 

“Why, you are back early!” 

“T was back two hours ago,” said he. 

“Did you have a nice time in Lon- 
don?” 

He explained, with his usual patience, 
that one does not expect to have a nice 
time when one goes up to London on 
business. 

“Of course,” he said, “we're all out to 
get what we can out of London. We 
all, as you might say, ‘pick it over.’ 
Only what I’m out for isn’t pleasure— 
I leave that to you, don’t I[?—I’m out 
for other pickings.”’ 

“Yes, Harold.” 


“This is very good beef.” 





“Yes, isn’t it,”’ she cried, much grati- 
fied. “I got it at Hoskins’—Mrs. Peck 
deals there, she told me about it. It is 
much cheaper than at Biddle’s, tup- 
pence less in the pound. I have to 
cross over to the other side of the street 
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now when I pass Biddle’s. I haven't 
been there for three days, and he looks 
as though he were beginning to sus- 
pect # 

She sighed sharply; her interest 
flagged. 

“Ah, yes? 
agingly. 





” 


said Harold, encour- 


“I'm tired of buying beef,” she said 
resentfully. 

“Oh, come, tired of going down the 
High Street! Why, what else would 
you——” 

She felt that Harold was odious. He 
had not even brought her anything from 
London. 

“All my day,” she cried, “messed up 
with little things!” 

Harold laid down his knife and fork. 

“Oh, do please go on eating!” 

“Yes,” said Harold. “I was only 
looking for the mustard. What were 
you saying ?” 

“Got any plans this afternoon?” he 
said after luncheon, according to prece- 
dent. 

“I’m going to write letters,” she 
said, pushing past him into the drawing- 
room. 

She shut the door behind her, leaving 
Harold in the hall. There was some- 
thing in doing that, “living on the de- 
fensive.”” But were there any corners, 
any moments of her life for the last 
eight years which Harold had not per- 
vaded? And, horrible, she had not only 
lived with him but liked him. At 
what date, in fact, had she ceased liking 
Harold? Had she ever——? 

She put her fingers quickly in her 
ears as though somebody had uttered 
the guilty thing aloud. 

Seating herself at the writing table, 
she shut her eyes and thoughtfully 
stroked her eyebrows with the pink 
feather at the tip of a synthetic quill 
pen, She drew the feather slowly down 
the line of one cheek and tickled her- 
self under the chin with it, a delightful 
sensation productive of shivers, 
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“Oh,” she sighed, with a shuddering 
breath, “how beautiful, beautiful you 
are.” 

The top of a bus, lurching and rat- 
tling through obscurer London, the cold 
air blowing on her throat, moments 
under lighted windows when their faces 
had been mutually discernible, the sud- 
den apparition of the conductor which 
had made him withdraw his hands from 
her wrist, their conversation — which 
she had forgotten. “Ride, ride together, 
for ever ride.” When the bus stopped 
they had got down and got onto 
another. She did not remember where 
they had said good-by. Fancy, all that 
from going to a poetry-reading instead 
of a picture house. Fancy! And she 
hadn’t even understood the poetry. 

She opened her eyes and the prac- 
tical difficulties of correspondence pre- 
sented themselves. One could not 
write that sort of letter on Azure 
Bond; the note paper he had used had 
been so indefinably right, somehow. 
She did not know how to address him. 
He had not begun with a “Dear” any- 
thing, but that did seem rather abrupt. 
One could not call him “Dear Mr. Sim- 
monds” after an hour and ten minutes 
of such bus-riding ; how could you call a 
person Mr. Simmonds when he said you 
were a nymph? Yet she couldn’t take 
to “Charles.” Everything practical, she 
found, had been crowded into the post- 
script of his letter—people said that 
women did tHat. He said he thought 
it would be better if she were to write 
to him at his office in Southampton 
Row; it was an insurance office, which 
somehow gave her confidence. “Dear 
Charles,” she began. 

It was a stiff little letter. 

“T know it is,” she sighed, distress- 
fully rereading it. “It doesn’t sound 
abandoned, but how can I sound aban- 
doned in this drawing-room?” She 
stood up, self-consciously. “The cage 
that it is,” she said aloud, “the intol- 
erable cage!” and began to walk about 


among the furniture. “Those chintzes 
are pretty, I am glad I chose them. 
And those sweet ruched satin cushions. 
If he came to tea I would sit over here 
by the window, with the curtains drawn 
a little behind me—no, over here by the 
fireplace, it would be in winter and 
there would be nothing but firelight. 
But people of that sort never come to 
tea; he would come later on in the eve- 
ning and the curtains would be drawn, 
and I should be wearing my—Oh, 
‘ike a nymph.’ How trivial it all 
seems.” 

And Harold had wondered what 
there would be left for her to do if 
she didn’t go down the High Street. 
She would show him. But if she went 
through with this to the end Harold 
must never know, and what would be 
the good of anything without Harold 
for an audience? 

She again reread the letter she had 
written: 

“Of course my husband has never en- 
tered into my inner life——” and un- 
derlined the “of with short, 
definite lines. It was quite true; she 
left books of poetry about and Harold 
never glanced at them; she sat for hours 
gazing at the fire or —as Charles said— 
out of the window and Harold never 
asked her what she was thinking about; 
when she was playing with the children 
she would break off suddenly and turn 
away her face and sigh, and Harold 
never asked her what was the matter. 
He would go away for days and leave 
her alone in the house with nobody to 
talk to but the children and the servants 
and the people next But of 


course” 


door. 


course solitude was her only escape and 
solace; she added this as a postscript. 
Harold entered. 


“T left this,” he said, “down at the 
office this morning by mistake. I 
thought I had forgotten it in London— 
I should not like to have done so. I 


was very much worried. I did not 
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mention the matter as I did not want 
you to be disappointed.” He extended 
a parcel. “I don’t know whether it is 
pretty, but I thought you might like it.” 

It was the most beautiful handbag, 
silver-gray, with the 
it of perfect suéde 


delicate bloom on 
darker when one 
stroked it one way, lighter the other. 
The clasp was real gold and the straps 
by which one carried it of exactly the 
right length. Inside it had three divi- 
sions; drawing out the pads of tissue 
paper one revealed a lining of ivory 
moiré, down which the light shot into 
the shadows of the sumptuously scented 
interior in little trickles like water. 
Among the silk folds of the center com- 
partment were a purse with a gold 
clasp, a gold case that might be used 
for either cigarettes or visiting cards, 
and a darling little gold-backed mirror. 
There was a memorandum tablet in an 
outer pocket, and a little 
papier poudré 

They sat down on the sofa to exam- 
ine it, their heads close together, 

“Oh,” 
Harold? 


book ot 


she cried, “you don’t mind, 
Papier poudré 

“Not,” said Harold, “if you don’t put 
on too much.” 

“And 


ror, 


little mir- 
Doesn’t it make me have a little 
wee face?” 


look—the wee 


Harold breathed magnanimously over 
the mirror. 
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“Harold,” she said, “you are wonder- 
ful. Just what I wanted.” 

“You can take it out shopping to- 
morrow morning, the 
Street.” 

She shut the with a click, 
brushed away the marks of her finger 


down High 


bag 
tips, and swung it by the straps from 


her wrist, watching it half- 
closed eyes. 


through 


“Harold!” she sighed ineffably. 
They kissed. 
“Shall I post 
quired. 
She 


your letters?” he in- 


glanced toward the 
table. ‘Would wait a 
Just a moment; there’s an 


must write, and a postscript.” 


writing 
moment ? 
address [I 


you 


“My little wee wife,” 
contentedly 

“P.P.S.,” she added. “‘You must not 
think that I do not love my husband. 
There are 


Harold 


said 


when he touches 
very closely my exterior life.” 

Harold the handbag 
as far as the post together, and 


moments 


She and 


and 
went 
she watched the letter swallowed up in 
the maw of the pillar-box. 

“Another of yout 
asked Harold 

“Only just to know the general par- 
ticulars,”” said. 

She for 
Charles would think 


nsurance poli- 


cies?” 


she 


wondered time what 


when he 


some 
came to 
the last postscript, and never knew that 
Fate had spared him this. 
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, I \ HERE is no splendor in the color 
gray, but its interruptions of 
green and gold can add to their 

glories, and the village square was re- 

splendent. 

Padre Pedro was away from home, 
Indeed, he was entirely removed from 
Terassa. Otherwise, such a thing could 
not have happened. The sun would 
likely have come up just as it now had 
done, planting these prolonged gray 
pictures on the shimmering gold green 
of the square grass, but human history 
would have had a dissimilar chapter. 
He had gone to Barcelona on an ec- 
clesiastical matter, happy, as if for a 
gay purpose, and for an _ excellent, 
though casual, reason had warded the 
town into the keeping of Benito, a pious 
and simple soul and body of long stand- 
ing in the village vineyarders. And 
thus, at seven o’clock to-day the eyes 
of the priest’s little house in the Chasm 
Road were closed in broad daylight, as 
if it had determined to have a holiday 


acyamen 


in spirit along with him, and, once his 
back was turned, to see no more of what 
went on at than he did. 

It might well have glanced up at the 
village green. The there was 
soothing and pretty. The big planeta 
trees had got their likenesses taken and 
set down directly before them, out of 
all proportion amid the many-colored 
shimmer ; and between these giant, sol- 
dierly designs were statuelike groups of 
peasant men and, in their turn, their 
long gray caricatures. They were sup- 
posedly on their paths to work, but 
talk is enjoyable, whether stupid or 
not, and they were having their own 
fun with Benito, who ought to have 
chid them down the highway, but who 
was the stiffest, most pensive owner of 
a shadow on the whole golden and 
dewy green. The padre, still blacker, 
would be back to-day, and Benito would 
be glad of it, some of them grinningly 
said, for he took life so seriously. And 
somewhat ashamed of this irony, the 


home 


sight 
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better halves of their natures started 
their bodies and their suave shadows 
into a gradual movement toward the 
highway. 

Up it, a different figure was ap- 
proaching—that of Rosa, an elderly 
lady who abided, when she behaved her- 
self and stayed at home, at the foot 
of Terassa’s peaked hill. She was the 
padre’s chief intimate, and had decried 
his visit to the city. He loved her sense 
and experience, and would have bade 
her care for the town in his absence, 
but for her insistent quarrels with him 
just before he left. So violent and in- 
trusive were they, that they had given 
rise to his sudden thought of Benito. 

Padre Pedro had, like the bulk of 
Terassa, somewhat passed Benito by, 
simply because he was so simply good. 
In odd moments of flashing thought the 
priest had realized this, and wondered 
how he might some time give the grave 
young man a public tribute. 

Benito was certainly a man to trust. 
His religiousness, and worse than that, 
his 


virtue, were matters as near to 
mockery as the generous town ever 
came. He was an old young man, 


whose thirty and a few years had all 
been spent—if Benito could be said to 
spend anything—in Terassa; the gen- 
tle years of a visionary, a religioso, al- 
beit he was an everyday vineyarder, 
humdrum, innocent,’ pious, quiet, and, 
as Terassa knew and God had reason 
to find out at church, saving. 

For these qualities the padre had 
loved him always so sincerely, and been 
always so satisfied in this affection, that 
he had largely let expression slide, and 
thereby, to the semioccasional tweak of 
his conscience, let Benito slide, too. 
Every one knew how sweetly, deeply 
devout he was, but some day every one 
must know it with an _ underscore, 
thought the padre, and he had abruptly 
emphasized it three days ago, by tell- 
ing him and the town, in each other’s 
presence, that nothing ill must occur 
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to Terassa while he himself was ab- 
sent. This conjured cheers and smiles 
and one bitten lip—Rosa’s. 

Rosa’s thin stately person had now 
topped the highway. She approached 
Benito. 

“The padre will be back, now, at any 
moment,” she said, “so Terassa_ will 
doubtless stand intact despite his reck- 
less absence. But you are a fool, Be- 
nito, and the padre knows it. If you 
have any glimmering of sense at all, 
will you kindly tell me why he left the 
town in your care?” 

Benito had been gazing rapturously 
down into the yellow vega, his mystic 
eyes hitting, on their way, the red and 
gold poppy fields where the padre’s 
thirty little orphan boys, unlike the 
grown vineyarders who should cer- 
tainly have behaved at least as well, were 
already at work; and he started, caus- 
ing the first disturbance to his placid 
gray shadow, at Rosa’s crisp insinua- 
tion. 

“Rosa, Rosa!” he said painfully. “In- 
deed, I may be a fool, Rosa, but the 
padre, when present, rules the town 
with kindness, and perhaps it was be- 
cause I have always tried never to be 
unkind to anybody.” 

“Come, come,” said Rosa, “you need 
not try to singe my handsome silver 
hair with that kind of coals! May your 
devout authority succeed, the half day 
or half hour left to it, you poor, ad- 
mirable soul! I really must leave you, 
for I am up, out, and up the highway 
early to-day to play a joke on Inés and 
Amarillis, for I confess that with the 
padre out of town, the time is tiresome 
—all the rest of the community is hu- 
man, and there is no one to horrify!” 

Jenito fell to his religious visioning 
again. 

“We must go to work!” said some 
one Tonino probably, and his words 
hummed about in the stillness. 

The rolling plain before her and a 
mysteriously beautiful chasm to her 








back, Terassa’s accentuated hill rose 
confidently out of Catalonia like some 
suave little volcano, its fires pacifically 
hidden as by an emerald shroud striped 
with the coral color of her vineyard 
terraces; and it was as if pitched forth 
by a volcano that a great gray thing, tall 
and impressive as an uprooted, live 
planeta-tree rushed toward 
them, among them, from behind them, 
indeed, directly out of the chasm. For 
she had swooped silently in from the 
steep little path back of the village 
fonda, 

“You town! Men, men! I have 
wares to sell!” she cried. “Men, vil- 
lage, men, men, go get your women! 
It is a public matter! But no—listen 
to this first: Have you a priest here? 
Is there a priest in town?” 

“No,” stammered Tonino, “he is out 
of town!” 

They had all turned, but none of 
them had yet seen her, because they 
had been all so taken up with her great, 
darting shadow. Their eyes were still 
occupied by it, and especially by its 
arms. Soon, however, they 
were studying her thin, vivid person, 
terribly vibrant in its posed standstill, 
and understanding, or trying to under- 
stand, her swift, loud, commanding 
words. Her face, straight toward the 
big, merciless, gold sun, it was some 
minutes before they deciphered and 
priced. 

“Tharik God for that! Somehow I 
knew it would all fit my way! Go get 
your women, This business of 
mine needs women on the spot! I am 
a woman, by the way, if your dazed 
Yes, I tell you 
Never mind my 
dress, its shape or sex—it was a skirt 
This is a public matter, I 
have told you! your women, 
for this matter is public!” 

It was, by this time. The men did 
not their women or 
anybody else’s, who might, indeed, have 


shadow, 


waving 





then! 


minds have wondered. 
I have wares to sell! 


at sunrise. 


Go get 


have to go for 
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been represented by this one startling 
female, whose face was now penetrat- 
ing to most of the minds near by it, 
with its neatly dressed hair, capping a 
fine, white brow and, in effect, a whole 
set of delicate, desperate features, pale, 
quivering-mouthed, and red-lipped, glit- 
tering-eyed and, throughout, alight with 
a dancing rage that gave its whiteness 
a positive appearance of color which 
seemed to concentrate in the biting, 
slender, brilliantly pinkish lips. - 
The men ventured nearer to her, as 
if they remembered she had been first 
their public property, and as if, by in- 
stinct, chivalrously to encourage her 
words. But she needed no encourage- 
ment. She was waiting only for the 
bustle to subside, and even before it 
could, her pent voice gushed out again. 
“A public matter! It must be com- 
pletely public! I have called for you 
women, but mind you, it is to be only 
men that I deal with. I am a married 
woman, and to-day at seven o’clock it 
is still, in God’s name, men, men with 
which I am determined to deal! 
“Ts the whole town here? There is 
a little boy; there comes another up 
your highway; there is an old woman; 
there is a married one; there is a pretty 
one!” 
It was Simpatica, a trainer of par- 
rots, who, by accident, belonged to the 
town. With her sensitive hands lifted 
in horror, 
her way forward through the men. 
“Come at once to my house! You 


she was swiftly motioning 


are sick for food and friends! Stop 
talking! Come with me instantly!” 
“No, no!” laughed the woman, “I 


I have come here 
for business, and the 


have wares to sell! 


women are 
witnesses! Look you, are there men 
with money in this pretty little town?” 


She raised her graphic arms, and the 


great shadow of her was like a desolate 
windmill whos« 
of the people and down the highway. 
“Did you take me for a mountebank, 


sails fled over the heads 
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with a new, smart introduction ? 
soap to sell?” 


With 


A sigh of relief came from many a 
throat, and a glad titter of good nature 
went from lip to lip, male and female. 
Hands sought purses 

“Give us your soap!” 

But her causti¢ laugh cut the air 
again, freezing the generous fingers. 

“Soap?” 

Her word seemed to scathe them as 
simpletons for their leniency, but her 
voice, as it glittered on like a cleaver, 
left them no pause for resentment. 

“Understand me quickly! I have told 
you I am a married woman. Let that 
fact go to hell—I have sent it there! 
I deal with men, with you women as 
listeners. Who has nine hundred pese- 
What man, I mean? That is my 

I have come to sell myself to 
the man who wants me and can and will 
pay that for me! That is the amount 
that I have cost my husband! Are you 
married, any of your You women, I 
mean now! Do you know what mar- 


tas? 


price! 


riage is? Well, I have altered matters! 
And he knows it, by this time! Who 
wants me? I will slave and work and 
love and beat my head on the floor, 
for any man who will pay nine hundred 
for it! I mean it! Stop staring! This 
is an auction! Come!” 

There was now a thick crowd of 
Terassans on the green, with moving 
streamers of hastening newcomers, but 
her queerly theatrical figure was backed, 
as by a classical stage drop, by the 
columned vestibule of the village inn. 
There were no people behind her, for 
all who came were anxious to see her 
face, and banked back of 
the flank of She was constantly 
moving, swaying her body if her arms 
were still, as if 
tract 


themselves 


men. 


either in a trick to at- 

from hectic exhaustion 
Incredulous gasps and hysterical titters 
were greeting her 


eves, or 


“There is no 


“Stop that!” she cried. 
time for it, and I mean what I say. 
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Nine hundred, I told you! Well, the 
nearest to nine hundred! And under 
that figure, he would give me holidays, 
in which I would earn the rest by pub- 
lic work, vineyards, or lace making, to 
reach this sum I have cost this husband 
of mine! Who bids for me? One 
peseta, ten pesetas! Come!” 

For a long moment there was horri- 
fied silence, which was ended by a con- 
certed movement of the women toward 
her, and their pitiful exclamations. 

“You must eat! You are sick! You 
do not know what you are saying! We 
will entertain you and be kind to you!” 

“Tam not sick!” she cried, and with 
the loud imperiousness of her voice 
and the fierce authority of her gesture, 
the gaping crowd at last focused her, 
realized and appreciated her desperate 
person and the desperation of her pur- 
pose. 

“Who will buy? 
before you! Is there not one among 
the market? Some one who 
would like a human dog to beat, a cart 
and horse to plod errands, a property 
to be loved by, or not, as he chose, in 
any manner’ I have been married, I 
tell you! I still am, until you have 
bought me! When does your priest 
return?’ Hasten, for he would stop the 
matter! Is there no one interested?” 

“Lam very much interested, indeed!” 
said Rosa, pushing rudely through the 
crowd, with Amarillis, the timidest lady 
in the town, and Inés, the most unfor- 
tunate of character, clinging to her arms 
and unaware that the strange episode 
had delivered them from misfortune at 
her hands. 


Here are my goods 


you in 


“Frankly,” continued Rosa, scanning 
her up and down from head to feet and 
back, “if I were either a dozen men or 
a half of one, I would not give two 
cents for you! 


But as a woman in my 
position, if you will wash my dishes, 
help me plague these two fools whom 
you see here with me, and do my fight- 
ing for me with the padre when I am 
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too busy, I will give you fifty pesetas, 
twenty dollars Mexican. Of course, 
you will not consider this, but I am 
trying to start the fun, for as you clev- 
erly surmise, our padre may return at 
any moment. What you propose sounds 
crazy, but thin and homely as you are, 
you are certainly in earnest, which makes 
your case interesting. So if you like, 
I will take charge and help you out. 
Pardon the low figure I offered. Who 
will give a hundred pesetas for this in- 
teresting creature?” 

She stepped behind the woman and 
faced the crowd. Comment, emotion, 
hysterical laughter were running 
through it. The white-faced, quivering 
woman embraced Rosa. 

“I thank you! It must be a man I 
shall sell to, but I will give you friend- 
ship for this hereafter, if my owner 
gives me leave and time for it! See, 
people, one of your townsfolk credits 
me! I am honest, and you must know 
what you are buying. I have fled my 
husband—the whole five years of him! 
I must be bought, and then I will be 
myself and a slave to my owner—a 
worthy slave! Look at me! Consider 
me! Buy me!” 

“For this,” exclaimed Rosa, “there 
will be the devil, namely the padre, to 
pay; but I am in bad odor with him al- 
ready for several matters, so I may 
as well afford it! Now, there is no 
time to think out what this amounts to, 
but at a swift look it seems to me that 
the whole matter is indecent, yet with- 
out being improper! It is a most dra- 
matic thing, with all sexes and entire 
families standing about to make it pass- 
able, and we must hasten while the 
padre is still out of gunshot. Come, 
now, who wants her?” 

Still not a man of all the men stirred, 
for, though they were fascinated enough 
by the haggard woman and wild bar- 
gain displayed before them, they were 
thinking mainly of Benito and his 
amusing authority over them, and won- 
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dering at what point he would dare it, 
with his childlike piety, against Rosa’s 
outrageous pastime. 

“Look you at him!” ran the whisper 
of one vineyarder to another. “He is 
white with horror!” “Yes,” ran a 
laughing whisper in return, “we must 
help out the poor fellow when we have 
had our fun!” 

“But the woman—she is not funny!” 
ejaculated some one. 

And she was not. She had stepped 
forward from Rosa, her thin arms cast 
forth, and was confronting them more 
nearly. 

“Who will buy what I have to sell? 
Here it is before you: two legs, two 
arms, and a heart—somewhere. My 
face does not matter. I swear to you 
I am pretty when I sit quietly down 
and pretend I am happy!” And she 
smiled—a ghastly smile. 

Again a shiver had gone through 
both men and women, but through the 
men especially, as they glanced sidewise 
at Benito. 

“This is getting serious!” 

“Rosa goes too far!” 

“The padre was in earnest when he 
put him in charge of the town.” 

“He will hate Rosa bitterly for this 
—religious natures can hate worst of 
all!” 

“Come, is there riot one man in 
town?” cried Rosa. 

“Yes,” said a loud voice, sharply, 
harshly, and through a pathway of 
thoroughly terrified men and women, 
Benito came swiftly forward. 

A little gasp fled up from everywhere, 
and Rosa shrank perceptibly back as she 
saw the deathly whiteness of his face, 
though the equally pallid woman held 
her ground and faced him. But he did 
not look at her. He looked straight at 
Rosa. 

“T have nearly eight hundred pesetas 
saved,” he said. “I want her, and I will 
buy her.” 

The silent green-and-golden square, 
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with its quiet groups of men standing 
about, had been changed to something 
like a caldron, and now back again to 
its quality of the frozen, as by miracle; 
and the woman suggested another mira- 
cle, like a painting that had not before 
been looked at properly. 


She was neither big nor little. The 
face was authoritatively handsome. 
The gray, homemade, _ travel-rent 


clothes were elegant. 

The horrified, stupefying hush was 
complete for several heavy moments, 
and broken then by but one sound, her 
triumphant cry, so musical in the very 
sharpness of its joy that it sucked all 
attention from Benito to herself, and 
abruptly crystallized her to the gazing 
crowd. She swept them with a long, 
penetrating look, and stood with out- 
thrown hands before them boldly, dar- 
ingly, relief in every spiritual sugges- 
tion of her, palpitant in body, as if she 
were naked, and the entirety of her a 
wretched version of the human female 
gender through which past loveliness 
suddenly grew up to put on it vividness, 
dignity, femininity. 

Her eyes were now deep brown and 
full of dancing, golden flecks ; her hair, 
hard like carbon turning to diamond, 
was pure Irish blue-black; her slen- 
derly beautiful lips were sweet, as if 
sweetness could be a color, and they 
were very pink. And they were articu- 
late, as she swayed, with a motion of 
the impulsive arms, toward Benito. 

“Bless you! God bless you! Indeed, 
I will make Him, when I have seen your 
money !” 

But the white-faced Benito, though 
he was shivering in the astounded hor- 
ror of his townspeople, and though his 
breast was violently heaving in an in- 
stinctive gesture toward her, seemed to 
give no heed to her words, nor to 
Rosa’s which were now ringing excit- 
edly over the people. 

“This is wonderful! I have said 
there would be the devil to pay, and 
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there will! But I always stick to what 
I undertake, and I give her, going and 
going, et cetera, to Benito!” 

He had turned to the foremost dazed 
little boy from the poppy fields. 

“Felipe, go you to my house in the 
chasm, and to the cupboard, and for 
my eight hundred and more pesetas look 
you therein upon the third shelf, and 
to the right hand behind a teapot.” 

With a small hand, like a plaster, 
across his forehead, Felipe ran, and the 
woman cried out again, gladly tri- 
umphant as before, and directly faced 
him, not alone with all her new-found 
reality and hectic splendor, but crisply, 
swiftly expressive. 

“My name is Beatriz. And I am as 
soft and likable, when I have a chance! 
The chances depend upon you—whether 
you want love—whether you are re- 
ligious! Love does not matter to me 
I do not mind religion in a man 
as long as he is not my husband! I 
am to be your slave, you see, and how 
much better, easier! These gaping 
women know what I am talking about. 
It is my daring to say it that makes 
them gape!” 

She addressed herself to them, sin- 
gled out one and another and another 
with pointing finger; and every woman 
who was married, and every other 
woman who wanted to be, which to- 
gether meant the whole female persua- 
sion of Terassa, craned forward, hor- 
ribly fascinated. 

“This, that you see, is what marriage 
has done! Look, look you at it! I 
was as lovely once as you, and you, 
and you—yes, yes indeed! And you 
see me desecrate it, this thing that shines 
in your young or your tired eyes! Have 
you worked all day in the house at 
love, and been grinned at for it? Have 
you been the slight, pretty thing to a 
strong, handsome, stupid man? You see 
these ludicrous, half-dressed, half- 
naked arms reach out toward the neck 
of this man here, in the hope that some 


now. 
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time his money will reach my husband, 
and sit at the opposite side of the table 
from him, unused, unspent, not used, 
not spent, like me!” 

She turned sharply about. 

“T speak now to you. 
is Rosa—I heard 
it. I will call you Brier.” 
“You are quick and sharp. 
For the money, 
ground. 


Your 
some 


name 
one call 
She laughed. 

I like you. 
a hole in the 
It must be put there, right in 
the eye of the public. Then no 
would steal it. It will wait for him 
till he comes, should he come. Then 
the bargain will have been done, and I 
will be free. Free, for I have not sold 
my soul, you know. Barring to God, 
I] mean—or Satan, however the ques- 
tion stands. Not to this man, have I? 
Nor my thoughts. 
head on the 


have 


dig me 


one 


Free, to bang my 
floor for him! And I 
would do it, you know, indeed I would!” 
She had turned again to Benito. 
“To hell, though, with my virtues! 
You have bought me! I am honest, and 
I was telling you my facts. I am from 
Villa Cabades. We have lived for five- 
hundred-thousand-million years there, 
and five years, he and I. The five years, 
his. The mine. I have told 
him, by now, I was leaving. I am hate- 
fully honest. I called in a friend yes- 
terday. I told her it as a fable, over 
the cracked cup he had thrown at me 


others, 


once because there were grounds in the 
tt wine of it. She said the crack in 
it was fatal. I laughed, and said it was, 
and told her how a wife had left her 
husband once, because she could bear 
no more of him and cups, and had sold 
herself to the first man she could, and 
I said, as she shivered and shook and 
started to go home, ‘Believe the tale 
and tell it thereafter when need 
Well, it is eight o’clock this morn- 
- 

And she paused for breath, and for 

a long, metal laugh. 
“Facts, facts! He works, my hus- 
band, in a mill on the Llobregat, under 
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the railroad bridge leading to the Holy 
Mountain. Always we have looked 
over from Villa Cabades to the Holy 
Mountain, and across the table at each 
other, and at our marriage, there in that 
stony district. So am I stony. I have 
had no children. Might I not have had, 
perhaps, if he had loved me? It is a 
question. Happiness might have 
helped! It might! I dare to say so! 
3ut I am glad I have not! Human 
beings, once born, may quite possibly 
be unhappy in this world! And no one 
shall be on my account.. You shall not 
be, man—I swear it! Remember, what- 
ever your own nature as you know it, 
and for whatever sweetness you may 
get out of it, I will do what you tell 
me to, even to that beating of my head 
on the floor! I have said ‘nobody’ 
about giving pain. The brute! I bar 
him from all sayings, now I have suc- 
ceeded in selling myself! I owe him 
nothing, once the money is paid! I 
am not myself; I am yours! When is 
your money coming? Has it been a 
minute, or an hour? Or could the child 
find it? Or did you mean it?” 

“When is he coming? That is the 
point!’ cried an ironical voice from 
somewhere in the crowd, and the woman 
turned swiftly in its direction and then 
as swiftly, alertly, toward Benito once 
more. 

“That point must not fret you. I 
started toward Ruby and doubled like 
a hare in the vega. How can he track 
me? But I fair and tell you 
that he may. I figure, you see, and if 


will be 


you but knew him you would figure, too, 
that in his particular variety of rage 
he will go in a zigzag first, and then in 
a straight line, till he meets a wall or 
the ocean. 
it would be plain fate 
scratch at 


If he should come here, 
, and we need not 
fate till it scratches wus. 
Then, we can defy it, no, he who buys 
me and I?” 

There was defiance even toward Be- 
nito in her ringing voice, evidently be- 
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cause there was no color of the money 
through the sunlight as yet, but before 
the vibrations of her last sharp words 
had died away, Felipe came panting 
across the green, his outstretched hands 
like a chalice drawing down and expell- 
ing darts of shimmering gold. 

A very shaft of shrill, joyous, golden 
tone went up from the woman’s throat, 
and Rosa snatched at Felipe. 

“Put it down here!” she commanded. 
“Inéz and I will count it! Dig a hole, 
Amarillis! We must get you into the 
trouble, too. A shallow hole! That is 
what the great lady wanted!” 

Great certainly in her defiant posture, 
the woman stood panting, while little 
old Amarillis did her dirty work, weep- 
ing under Rosa’s unmerciful eye; and 
as the coins went to the clock tick of 
Inés’ money-hungry tongue gently 
glinting, softly thudding, from the 


child’s hands back into the earth they 
had come from, Terassa, with only 


smaller noises, and two cries from here 
and there of: “This is wicked!” 
“This positively must not be,” stood 
otherwise silent. 

And motionless; save for an almost 
unnoticed stepping aside of folk in one 
direct line, for the splitting through 
the crowd of one swift, big, black figure, 
that fetched a great undeviating shadow 
back of it and that faced her unex- 
pectedly, silently from the front line 
of the people and then made itself 
heard in an imperious, passionate 
voice. 

It was Padre Pedro. 

“Who are you?” he commanded her. 
“T have seen, and see, as yet, nothing 
here but you! I have felt you, from 
the bottom of the highway! There is 
evil in my town. I have felt that! 
Have you brought it here? Where 
have you come from? What are you 
doing here?” 

With her left hand flung out over 
the glittering hele and almost touch- 
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ing the bent head of her owner, she rang 
her voice back at him. 

“T will tell you loudly and cheer- 
fully! I am a stranger in your town, 
yet the property of it—a woman, a 
married one, a good one till this min- 
ute. I have run from Villa Cabades and 
my husband, to stop away from them 
both forever and ever, and, thanks to 
your absence, have sold myself, body, 
bones, and lifetime, to one of your 
townsmen—this one!” 

From her crisp words, shining coun- 
tenance, victorious posture, the grouped 
people, and the color of guilt suffusing 
the town, the priest grasped, in swift 
rudiments, the whole, horrid story; and 
then, his eyes ran, by instinct, down her 
arm and came to the bent head which 
its fingers almost touched. 

His hand lifted, his own face bent 
to meet it, his own arm fled across his 
temples, all in one mutual impulse of 
abhorrence, and his voice joined them 
with three heart-broken syllables: 

“Benito!” 

When his arm had dropped, he looked 
into her eyes again for one brief in- 
stant. 

“T will not talk to you yet. You are 
a stranger, you look starved; you are 
perhaps insane. But to this, my son, 
I will talk immediately. Benito, Be- 
nito! You who have been the exam- 
ple of Terassa! Whom I have loved, 
after the loving way of admiration! 
To whom I left her throughout my 
journey! Who have had such visions 
all your life, so lovely thoughts such as 
I have myself neglected! Can they 
have all gone for nothing—Benito!” 

But Benito faced him, met his wet 
eyes, cut short his words, gazed, and 
continued to gaze, straight at him, his 
humble peasant face queerly handsome 
in its white, trembling daring. 

“That is all of it true, and is still 
true and the same! For I have always, 
along with my beautiful, contenting 
visions, asked God to give me an ad- 
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venture of some sort, other than a vi- 
sion in the bright sky or the gold col- 
ors of the vega. And I suppose that 
that meant all the while a woman! So 
do I now suppose—with all the same 
feelings and fervor of my _ beloved 
visions; and if your feelings have to 
be hurt, I do not care! Out of my 
money, which you positively know I have 
cleanly summed up out of years and 
years of not getting drunk and of not 
seeking ladies of sympathy, I have 
bought this woman. You see, yourself, 
the money there in the hole Amarillis 
has dug in the green. And you see, 
yourself, she is mine, knocked down 
to me in public by your own towns- 
woman whose judgment you favor and 
elect before all others! And in face 
of all teachings, I have, moreover, spe- 
cial rights in the matter, Padre Pedro, 
for I tell to you that which I have not 
told to her, now, as in confessional, 
for the time is short, lest you raise your 
arm or some command against me, that 
I love this woman, and neither you nor 
any force on earth can give me my 
money back!” 

Upon his last words, an involuntary 
cry, of a timbre totally new on the taut- 
pitched strings of her voice, came from 
the woman, whose astonishment, when 
it had passed sharply by the chiseled 
lines of her mouth, left their tinted lips 
parted, her eyes riveted on the blanched 
face of the peasant; and the desper- 
ately calm priest, catching her thus sur- 
prised, unaware, as swiftly as he had 
caught her in his village, rushed his 
words in upon her. 

“You are not quite insane, if the word 
‘love’ can silence you! Granting you 
that, then, whatever your extremity, 
you are wicked in it! I will joyfully 
help you, once you have told me why 
you have fetched your evil to my 
town!” 

“T am not evil!” she cried, blazing 
her voice and her whole person toward 
him. “Nor need [ tell you anything, 
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save to help myself! Now that that 
money lies there in the dirt, this man 
here is the only human thing to which 
I am answerable—yes, human or godly, 
for he is God to me! First. owner, 
by those gold pieces, now God, by that 
golden word! But, to put you in the 
niche of the matter, where you belong, 
I will tell you gladly what the whole 
world from this hour might freely know, 
that my husband has not married me, 
but owned me. He has never struck 
me, yet he has pounded my life out. 
I have slaved and adored and obeyed, 
and had ‘Give me more’ for it; I 
have borne him no children to forget 
him in, ard so have tried to make up 
for it, doing all his biddings. 

“But you know it all! You are a 
priest and, from countless women, you 
know it word for word! They are dull 
items, anyway, and when all is done, it 
was that looking across the table, ex- 
actly one thousand and _ ninety-five 
times a year—minus the times he ate 
with other women and gave me worse 
meals by recounting it! How did he 
dare that, by the way? He has de- 
scribed their gayety to my solemn face! 
He has laughed at the very tears I have 
shed into the food he ridiculed. Such 
is marriage, and I had bargained for 
it. Well, I bargain for something op- 
posite, now! Good God! But I will 
love you, Benito, as you have chanced 
to ask for it! But, bumping my head 
on the floor will be done as cheerfully, 
and as well, remember that, and re- 
member, too, love will take a little while, 
a few hours of liberty! I have run a 
long way, and I am very tired! I—l 
must close my eyes tight for one in- 
stant between history and history.” 

She swayed backward, and the trem- 
bling peasant toward her. 

“IT tell you, keep them open yet for 
a little! You have a little journey yet 
to go!” 

“I obey you. I will!” she cried. 
And, clenching her hands, she widened 
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the big, brown eyes at him, and smiled. 
But the priest’s voice, thunderous, rolled 
over them, the black shadow of his out- 
raged presence fled toward them. 

“Where are you going? What are 
you doing?” 

Benito faced him 

“IT am going to take her down into 
the chasm, where [ live. She is my 
property, and I have a right to put her 
in my house. And into my cupboard, 
too, if I like, where my money came 
out of!” 

“Benito!” cried the tortured 
tremblingly, solemnly. ‘Benito! 
you, whose name I do not know 

“Beatriz!” she laughed. 

“Benito and Beatriz, you would be 
going farther, farther down than that 
gloomy chasm! Do you understand 
now? Oh, Christ, do they understand ?” 
And his great arms rose. 

And so utter was his giving of him- 
self in his appeal to Heaven, that they 
might have stopped there, forgotten in 
the sunlight, but that the woman’s own 
hands sprang at them and wrenched 
them passionately down and flung them 
to his sides. 

“Yes, every thought upon this in your 
priest’s brain, I understand to the mar- 
row, yet I stand here, defiant and con- 
fident, on my own thoughts and feel- 
ings! I have been the slave of a sacra- 
ment, and now I am the slave of hon- 
est living!” 

“Alas, I would like to love you!” 
moaned the priest, “but I confess it, 
you are horrible to me! God will an- 
swer this, but, for the moment, you 
have struck me blind. I pity you, and 
I cannot order my town, whose horror 
surrounds you, to knock you down, as 
my once-loved son called it, and carry 
you to food and sleep and kindness!” 

“I am horrible to you,” she hurled 
at him, “because I have denounced the 
religion-iced world that I, a simple 
€atalonian woman, was forced into! 
I am disgusting to you not because I 


father, 


And 
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am the evil you have called me, but sim- 
ply because I hate everything you love!” 

“T love God!” cried the padre deso- 
lately. 

“Stop mammocking my words!” she 
commanded. “Is God worldly? I 
meant everything worldly that you love, 
and you knew it—marriage is worldly 
according to the Book, for instance! 
Words shall not stop me to-day, take 
my word for that! I have had words 
for five years with my husband!” 

“Come you,” said Benito, stepping to- 
ward her again. “Stop hurting his feel- 
ings, for I love him. Come you now!” 

Again reverberant thunder sounded 
in the padre’s voice, and again he was 
toward them, almost upon them. 

“T have bodily strength, as well as 
God’s, in my make-up, and you do not 
stir from this spot, both nor one nor 
other, without my 
my own frame of 


sanction! Failing 
poor dust, these 
aghast people about you will, at my 


single syllable or gesture, stand between 


you two—meaning you two and villainy 
-between me and disgrace to the town 
God gave to me!” 
And a murmur, the first break, after 
many minutes, of the long, tense, public 


silence, went up all about the loved 
priest, and hummed all through the 
square. 

“Benito!” she cried, trembling in the 
sting of it, but daring the people with 
her eyes. “Have you ever been to the 
theater? See the harsh réle of the 
church there!” And she laughed. 

“Let rave!’ cried the padre. 
“Pity her, do not condemn her! Let 
her rave, poor thing, and she will ex- 
haust herself presently !” 

“That may be!” she laughed. “But 
first, Benito, I swear to you, we will 
have our drama out!” 

He did not answer her. Since the 
priest’s invective and the rustling re- 
sponse to it of their townsfolk, he had 
gazed from face to face of them, on 
around to the priest’s, to the woman’s, 


her 
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his cheeks growing whiter and whiter, 
to the very edges of his stubborn lips, 
through which his breath came in short, 
iudible flutters. They were cheeks 
markedly different from the woman’s, 
is they bent near, nearer toward hers, 
over the for into 
what had seemed to the gazing folk the 
actual face had come 
the intense pink of swiftly living, vital, 


shadowed money, 


hollows of her 
self-satisfying existence. 
To the gaudily dressed, crowded vil- 
lagers, who now felt themselves made 
helpless parts of their peasant melo- 
drama, against the generality of circu- 
lar sky, with the one great, austere de- 
tail of the fonda vestibulo and its huge, 
columned the pair 
looked like stiffly postured marionettes, 


black, shadows, 
ready, at a signal, to clash together on 
their iron rods. But they seemed mani- 
kins, most of all, in their visages, thus 
poised at each other across the forgot- 
ten money—hers, bright white with its 
two rose-rouge spots and brown, gold- 
spotted eyes; his, white entirely, 
ghastly, with its two lonely light eyes 
of china blue. 

“No, Beatriz,” he said very clearly, 
though his words came from between 
deep gasps, “I have been never to the 
theater, but we will go there now, what- 
‘ver you mean by it, right into my own 
little house !”’ 

“We she cried, 
her voice musical in its determined ca- 
dences. “As 


will go anywhere!” 


long as you give me the 
order, to the end the 
earth! I to you, I this 
cathedral of a man! He could readily 
might drive 
I would go there, to the very 
either to 


ve will of 


v0 


confess fear 


lrive me from town; he 


you! 


edge of the world, 


meet you 


joyously, after the journey, as a lover, 
meet uur rage there for the 
trouble |] you into, in terror, 
but uncomplainin 


me off!” 


‘ 


or to 


gly, for you to topple 
“I do not want you to topple!” said 


Benito. “I have been wanting to pre- 
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vent it, and would yet do so but for 
the town and for the padre! fdo not 
want you to bang your poor brains on 
the floor!” 

“And what do you want!” she cried. 
“In this grip of and 
upon us, what do want immedi- 
ately? Being honest, I must prove my 
value to you! Is it actually love that 
you want, from me? Can such 
a miracle exist? I will give it to you, 
right here as we are, in the palm of 
their priestly, village hand, if you tell 
me to! I will shout it at you, anyway, 
for being yours, head and foot, north 
and south, all around—like a bun to 
eat, or only taste, or throw away—my 


priest people 


you 


want 


love cannot come amiss, and here it is! 
All, first, the thoughts of marriage that 
I had before I married; and all, sec- 
ond, the unfulfillment of them, for you 
to fulfill, or to beat the beauty out of, 
as you choose; and all, third, of the 
smile, over the food of other 
women’s feasts, that I denied my hus- 
band—a smile for you, Benito, that has 
no bitterness in it, for you have paid 
for me!” 

“And I take it, smile and virgin 
thoughts and all!” he breathed, bend- 
ing as near as he dared to her. 
it, and I take it!” 

“T will hear no more!” cried Padre 
Pedro wildly. “I do not abandon you, 
but I will hear no more! You are hor- 
rible! I turn my back!” And the big, 
prelate did so, his elbows 
knocking aside two of his loved people, 


stale 


“T want 


weeping 


his clasped hands torturing their way 
to his chin. 
“Yes, | 


shivering, “for it is my right 


> 


take it,” repeated Benito, 


to! There 


is the money between us, straight un- 


der the padre’s heel! And though he 
the 


ground, he cannot grind down what has 


sight into 


might grind it out of 


led me to this matter, the visions that 


have kept me pious and a fit comrade 


for children! No, there cannot be 
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taken from me my 
Pedro, nor Terassa.” 


visions by Padre 


“You told me not to close my eyes, 
Benito,” she gasped, “and I did not, and 
I do not need to, now! Wonderful, in- 
nocent, childlike man, I give you every 
knot of ribbon, white and blue, red and 
yellow, that I ever laid under my pil- 
low in my girlhood nights! Will you 
take for them looks and reachings of 
my fingers? Will you remember that 
the brain that retains them may be 
beaten on the floor?” 

In sobs strung to the undulations of 
her reckless voice, a number of Teras- 
san women were weeping, and in exact 
and equally sharp sympathy of tune, 
Rosa’s finger was tattooing her shoul- 
der. 

Amid the gold-shimmered, rich pink 
of the vineyards and their alternating 
golden-greens, a gray, zigzag thing, like 
a wrong thread in homespun, was mak- 
ing its way, striking the right wall, and 


the left, and again and again, up the 
yellow highway. 


He was not drunk—-unless with rage 
or exhaustion—he too fast for 
that. 

“Yes, Brier, yes, that is my husband!” 
gasped the woman, and she stopped 
her words with a ghastly laugh, and, 
turning its fascinated faces from her 
face and its ears backward to Benito’s 
half-audible cry, almost all of crowd- 
ing Terassa switched wholly about and 
gazed down into the highway. 

And at further approach of the hor- 
rible figure, constantly nearer to them, 
though by instant and instant it struck 
itself, at the end of a straight line, 
with all its dreaded significance against 
wall and wall, the two passionate figures 


was 


on the golden-edged corner of the green 


seemed to wilt, melt, before his pres- 


, 
ence, as ironically terrible and helpless, 
with all their facial colors and bodily 
stiffness, as wax figures in a fire. 

But his shadow blotted 


flerce was 


out, for an instant, by the padre’s bigger 
one. 

“Sit down!” he cried sharply. 
“Crouch down, you two wicked people! 
He has not yet seen you! Close in, 
close in around them!” 

And the excited, obedient Terassans, 
as the two quaked into the grass and 
money and risen dust and flecks of neat 
gravel, did their priest’s bidding. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” the man was cry- 
ing, and, as the oval-shaped, moaning 
syllables issued from his mouth, his 
elbows were knocking aside a Terassan 
and a Terassan and a Terassan. “A 
priest! A priest! Is there a priest in 
town ?” 

“T am a priest, I hope,” said Padre 
Pedro, stepping quietly toward him. 

The man staggered forward, seized 
his shoulders with enormous, shaking 
hands. 

“My wife, my own wife!” he 
shouted, his words ringing separately 
out between raging sobs. “My wife! 
My own wife, mine, mine, my prop- 
erty! Mine, mine!” 

In great height and in splendor of 
figure, in dull blackness of hair, beard, 
and smutted eyebrows, and in rich, al- 
most ruby red of olive cheeks, he was 
devilish, if not the devil; while in big, 
pitiable, darting eyes and uncontrollable 
lips, one red and one redder, but white 
marked from biting, he was angelic, a 
thing to take care of. 

“She has quit me, to sell herself and 
my name, in public, leaving a loud mes- 
sage to that effect behind! I swear the 
truth of this! What must I do? I 
need thee, priest! These hands that 
pat thee must kill her! Must I be ab- 
solved before, or afterward? I have 
never killed any one, so I do not know! 
And where must I look for her? Where 
do such demon women go, before going 
to hell? You dre a priest, with all 
knowledge for poor churchmen!” 

The padre’s hands had met, yielded 
to, and returned his frenzied grip. 
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“Advise me, and set me on my right- 
eous track, for has ever such outrage 
before this day been done to human 
man?” 

“Have you been a human man to 
her?” inquired the padre. “Before I 
give my sanction to her slaughter, you 
must tell me that, and all the rights of 
the matter. Have you been kind and 
patient and lamblike to her?” 

“I am no saint. I set no store by 
my sanctities!” sobbed the man. “I 
have not been always soft with her, I 
confess it! But I have never hit her! 
And she had me no children to enchain 
my respect, so must a man not, then, 
take it out of her somehow ?” 

“Again, and as your priest,” said the 
padre, “for I would seem to be yours, 
from your grip of me, I command you 
to tell me, and before these people, as 
you have seized me before them, have 
you been a deserving husband?” 

“My marriage was a cheat!” roared 
the fellow in a horrifying outburst, his 
voice shaking his great body, his hands 
shaking the great prelate. “She was 
not like the pretty frocks she wore as 
a virgin, nor like her swinging gait in 
them! And I, so full of life, had to 
sit down at table, year end to year end, 
with this lonesome woman! And 
women, if you do not forever try to 
please them, if you do not forever either 
entirely love them or entirely abstain 
from them, are such devils! But, such 
as she is, she is mine, despite her run- 
away—tmine, mine by the holy sacra- 
ment of the church! According to it, 
we are one and indivisible, and if, per- 
haps, I have taken too great a part, 
she should have been devilish sooner! 
It is not fair that I should have to 
suffer this insult suddenly! I am a 
clever man, in both work and women, 
yet all of my wits are gone by it! I 
am lost utterly! But, none of that mat- 
ters. Here is the evil point: she has 
fled me, with the neighbors knowing 
all her plot, and she must not consum- 
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mate it! You are a priest, you! What 
must I do?” 

“You must come with me,” said the 
padre, “to my house, where we can 
talk together quietly. It is almost di- 
rectly here, in the Chasm Road. I 
have been myself away. You may help 
me open the shutters.” 

“No, no!” cried the man. “If you 
have not seen her and will not instantly 
advise me, I must on, on! There is no 
time for shutters! I did not even stop 
to close my own! I must on, on!” 

“Then, go!” said the padre, catching 
his breath, but unfortunately catching 
back his hands as well. 

“You repudiate me?” cried the big 
man wildly. “I would go cursing be- 
cause you would not advise me! Oh, 
oh, as there has never been so condi- 
tioned a husband, what does such a 
husband do? If you will not tell me, 
I will ask your townsfolk! I will seize 
them one by one, for my hands are 
strong, and ask the first and the last of 
them what to do! I have seen in their 
faces they are breathless at my story, 
and would let me plow through them 
till I found an answer!” 

“My friend!” cried the padre quickly. 
“The good God has put it into my 
priest’s knowledge, that your unhappy 
wife has not yet fulfilled her purpose! 
You came here crying for a priest, and 
has it not been good of God to tell me? 
Had I not come home in the moment 
when I did, just before you, you might 
never have had this message! And I 
promise you, in the names of all these 
people, that if you «will go quietly with 
me to my house for counsel, no evil, 
during our interval, will go forward in 
this my town and theirs—nor anywhere 
else in Spain, if prayers can stop it! 
And so, all may be well!’ 

“You promise it?” 
voice rising. 
promise that?” 

“T dare!” cried the padre. 

“He dare not!” cried a voice more 


cried the man, his 
“As a priest, you dare 
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loudly, over the heads of the people, 
higher pitched than the man’s, more 
clarion than the priest’s. “Or if he dare, 
he is a fool, Estéban! The evil, if it is 
evil, is done!” 

“Oh, my Father, my Father!” choked 
the padre, as the curtain of people, as 
if rent open by her slashing voice, parted 
and disclosed her, and all the crude 
expression of its stiff pattern of star- 
ing human figures seemed to be wiped 
from it into one great gape in her hus- 
band’s gazing face. 

“No, you priest, no!” she laughed 
madly. “Ah, no! Your churchly 
thoughts of this are far worse, after 
all, than my deed, you see? But I 
have kissed him, Estéban, know you 
that! Not on the lips, but, though 
this terrified old woman, who first 
egged me on, has been holding my 
mouth back through my wrists, and 
the men him, we leaned near 
Well, 
am I a lonesome woman now, Estéban, 
as you look at me across the money? 
There it is, Estéban! Do you see it? 
The sale has been made! 

“Benito, I told you we would have 
our drama out, and we will! It is only 
eight hundred pesetas and some, Esté- 
ban, and by a long year’s figuring | 
have cost you nearly nine hundred. But 
in your wooing, you bragged to me of 
the great price of my wedding ring—a 
hundred pestas, you liar! And now, 
at last, I make you honest. Now you 
pay that price!” 

And with a wrench of her hands and 
a diagonal gleam of sunshine, a bit of 
gold clinkingly joined the coins in the 
grassy dirt. 

“Oh! Oh!” breathed Estéban. “Oh!” 
And bent-shouldered, his great arms 
flung across his head, he turned away, 
as the priest at first had done. “Oh!” 

It was his only word, only sound, 
made longer and longer in its loud-repe- 
titions—more sound than word, 


have 


enough for the taste of breath! 


with 


all its rage disseminated into searching, 
vitiating pain. 

Not only was it Estéban’s only 
sound, but the only sound in town, un- 
til, after a long, motionless interval, 
Benito stirred in the crowd. 

“Poor Beatriz! I meant it when I 
said I loved you! This is a strange 
matter, but it is all accomplished. The 
people are no longer holding us. Come 
you now to my house!” 

But the woman did not answer him. 

She was staring across the money, 
straight ahead of her, and her upright 
posture, stiffer than any other in the 
scene, with her arms sharply at her 
sides and her thin shoulders thrown 
rigidly back, gave her a startling mili- 
tary look. 

Even the padre’s voice, full of swift, 
angry words for Benito, dried in his 
throat and died there as he gazed at 
her. 

With the high color suddenly gone 
from her face, she was yet more like a 
marionette than ever, a crude, dully 
painted soldier, and with the low moan- 
ing of her husband as an accompani- 
ment, the brilliant, emotional light was 
fading, fading in her eyes, as if it were 
her militant fate marching, in retreat, 
across the desolate battlefields of her 
past life. 

As the moan of the husband and the 
light of the wife’s eyes trailed away 
together she said abruptly: 

“Benito, I am a bad actress! I fail 
the drama!” And, like a puppet clash- 
ing limply from the stage into the audi- 
ence, she staggered across the money 
toward Estéban. 

“Nothing on earth must suffer so! 
No human thing must agonize like that 
—except me, who was built for it! 
téban, Estéban! 
like! 


Es- 
Take me home, if you 
Do what you like with me here- 
after! I do not fear your wrath bod- 
ily! I see it is impotent! I do not leve 
my husband, priest, | swear that! But 
—oh, I have turned sick! I have turned 
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always sick at the bullfight, God pity 
and witness me!” 

“So!” cried Estéban, his voice moan- 
ing and raging again, his hands both 
reaching at her. “You liken me to a 
stuck bull, you, who drove me forth 
into the arena? But I will take you 
back! You have told your tale, any- 
way. This whole town thinks it has 
seen you strip me naked, but I will 
take you back !”’ 

“Keep your hands off her!” 

The mad Benito, Be- 
nito’s the grotesque and awful figure, 
with legs planted, with distended fin- 
gers up. 

“You bruja, there is the money, and 
here are you, and here am I! And there 
is he! Hurl him over, Terassa, into 
the money pit! I gave you no orders 
while the padre was gone, so I order 
you now! 


voice was 


The two belong together, 
and that is the coupling for to-day— 
the two theres, the two heres!” 

“This will pass, Benito! This will be 
a dream to you!” she shrieked. 


“Woman, 


as the Bible says!” he raged. 


‘l have looked upon you,’ 
“And the 
harm is done, as you have said—but it 
is done to me! I woke up this morning 
a good, pious man, with an eternity of 
bliss before me, and when I sleep to- 
night, it will be condemned to death 
and to unending punishment! Well, for 
doing this to me you shall suffer the 
death part, anyway, and I may even 
see you down there, as the padre said, 
instead of just down in the chasm, in 
my pretty house! As soon as I looked 
upon you, I knew you were meant by 
fate and my character to send me to the 
devil if you chose! And since you have 
chosen, I shall go there—but I shall go 
for a reason! Because I shall deserve 
to go! You are mine, so look in my 
eyes, you He has not killed 
you, but I will!” 

Estéban, almost as if for Benito’s 
bidding, had been seized; and so had 
they two, again, she by one strong old 


demon! 


woman, he by strong young men; and 
the padre had been swirled helpless to 
one side by the drama that had begun 
without him and whose renewed vio- 
lence had wrested its action from his 
hands. He was praying frantically in 
the thick of the swarm. 

“She is mine!” screamed Estéban, 

“Mine! Mine!” screamed Benito. 

But, louder than either of theirs, 
climbed Rosa’s voice. 

“Stop her! Stop her! Oh, God, for- 
give me! This will be worse than I 
supposed it could be!” 

She had torn herself loose from the 
torn curtain of people and was racing 
like a fragment of fabric down the 
wind. 

“It was myself I sold to the devil! 
No decent man shall go to hell for 
me!” 

With the cry trumpeting over her 
shoulder, she was like a valkyrie bear- 
ing her own killed soul, thrown athwart 
the haunches of her winged horse, to 
heaven 


as if, though she fled squarely 
around the graveled corner, she had cut 
straight across it into the Chasm Road. 

She was almost instantly a hundred 


feet from the foremost of them, and 
though she kept hurling her words back, 


and seemed sometimes to face them, 
she went on, on, on, on. 

“Benito, listen to me! I told you 
this would be but a bad dream! It 
will! You woke up a good man this 
morning, Benito. You will be a better 
man to-morrow !” 

He did not listen. He was neck by 
neck with Estéban, ahead of the pour- 
ing crowd, spitting syllables at him as 
the big man spit back, so that their 
voices were like one strangling voice 
as they ran: 

“She is mine! 
Mine! Mine” 

They had gained from the crowd, but 
she, still, from them. She stopped, 
turned swiftly, erect, her shadow a 
straight, black line in the bright glare 


She is mine! Mine! 
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of the padre’s white, green-shuttered 
house. 

Her words rang sharply out, sharp as 
the ringing laugh that interlarded them. 

“Well, well, I have lived, anyway! 
If I have not lived to have children, at 
least I have lived to make two grown 
men unhappy! I told you, Terassa, I 
had wares to sell, and I had wares un- 
der my gown that all your wealth could 
not have bought from me! Not soap, 
Terassa, hardware! Estéban, I had 
some money that you did not know of! 
Estéban, I have owned it since a month 
of nights after our wedding day!” 
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Her dark shadow fled under her, then 
lay quietly beside her, before the un- 
opened eyes of the padre’s house. 

Sut the bright, gray glint in their 
faces, the sharp vibrance in the air, had 
not silenced the two headlong men, and 
even now that they had halted, they 
were still shouting fiercely at each other 
over the smoking picture. 

“She is mine!’ 

“Mine!” 

“Alas, alas, she is God’s!” sobbed the 
padre bitterly, crumpling with this 
strange sentence down into the dust of 
the religious Chasm Road. 


QD 


ADVICE is seldom welcome; and those who want it the most always like it 
the least.—Lord Chesterfield. 


@A, 


Goon advice is one of those injuries which a good man ought, if possible, to 
forgive, but at all events to forget as soon as possible.—Horace Smith. 


er 


’Tis sweet to feel by what fine-spun threads our affections are drawn to- 
gether.—Lawrence Sterne. 


ea 


For the affection of young ladies is of as rapid growth as Jack’s beanstalk, 
and reaches up to the sky in a night.—William Makepeace Thackeray. 


SA. 


NEveER teach false morality. 


How exquisitely absurd to tell girls that beauty 
is of no value, dress is of no use. 


Jeauty is of value, her whole prospects and 

happiness in life may often depend on a new gown or a becoming bonnet, and 

if she has five grains of sense she will find this out.—Sydney Smith 
© 


I pon’r feel the slightest respect for any man whatever, be it the king himself. 
I think women are worth much more than men, even the most distinguished 
men.—Honoré de Balzac. 





Robért Davis 


Gain, 


inas 


T the close of a wet day a half- 
A grown boy in a man’s coat was 
pushing a barrow over the cob- 

bled road which enters Morliet-le-Petit. 
At his heels paced an old bitch of the 
Normandy shepherd race. Upon his 
barrow was a basket of grass, cut near 
a south-exposed fountain on the hill, 
where, although the date was the 
twenty-fourth of December, the ver- 
dure had retained the color and_ suc- 
culence of summer. As the road issued 
from a grove of birch and linden, the 
eighteen dwellings which compose 
Morliet-le-Petit lay under the boy’s 
eyes—a double row of houses termi- 
nated by the gray and roofless walls 
of a church. On the farther edge of 
the church inclosure wound an uneven 
barrier of poplars and willow brush, 
under which flowed the waters of the 
Matz, muddied and three 
day’s rain. Midway in the short line 
of roofs was a single, unbroken square 
of tiling, the home of Le Duc, the miser, 


swollen by 


table 


lucky in peace and lucky no less in the 
vagaries of war. 

As the boy descended to the lower 
level, where diverge the roads for Res- 
son and Lassigny, there is a Calvary in 
a quadrangle of plane trees. The tim- 
bers of the cross stood firmly upon 
their brick base, but the effigy of the 
Christus, marred in the iron rain of an 
éclatment, had fallen from its position, 
leaving the dissevered left hand impaled 
upon the nail. The body had been per- 
mitted to remain where it fell, looking 
up at the sky, at the cross, at the spear- 
headed nail in the hand. A _ clematis 
vine, using the cross as its support, had 
climbed to the crossbar, from which, in 
this winter season, the seed pods were 
pendent in the air, like buttons of gray 
rabbit fur. In front of the crucifix, the 
boy set down the handles of his bar- 
row to rest his shoulders and to survey 
His 
serious and brilliant eyes turned inquir- 
ingly upon the cross and upon the pros- 


the tripartite road for travelers. 
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trate figure looking into the sky. “His 
day of birth, to-morrow,” he repeated 
thoughtfully. 

A hundred meters farther, and just 
outside the boundary of the village, the 
boy set down his barrow again. Across 
the ditch was an unused sheep shelter, 
the roof of which, collapsing inward, 
rested upon the ground in damp decay. 
The boy entered through a shell hole 
in the eroding wall and began to pull 
strips from the ribs of the fallen roof, 
breaking them over his knee into fire- 
wood lengths. He worked with capable, 
assured movements, pausing to turn 
back the sleeves of the man’s coat from 
his hands. Once he listened, when the 
staccato blows of a hammer announced 
that a carpenter was occupied at his 
trade. “Jean Levert repairs the win- 
dow of the barrack,” he murmured in 
answer to his own question. 

Pursuing his downhill route from Til- 
leloy, the mail carrier approached Mor- 
liet-le-Petit, his red-braided cap drawn 
over his eyes against the wind, his blue 
cape wrapping about his thighs. He 
studied the barrow 
and sent a 
sheep shelter. 

“Is it thee, Jeannot 
breaks the sticks ? 
Amiens.” 


from the distance 
cheerful hail toward the 
Cabaille, who 
Behold, a letter from 
The postman was already 
opening the leather box suspended from 
his shoulder. ‘And make haste, for it 
is fifty letters that I have to deliver this 
day, and it is but a little moment that 
I can stop to read for thee.” 

In the region of the Oise the post- 
man combines the duties of delivering 
the mail and of deciphering it for the 
peasants, and is, for good measure, the 
channel of essential news from village 
to village. Wiping his earthy hands 
upon his breeches, the boy jumped the 
ditch and received the letter. 

“Yes, for thee and from the mother, 
Therese, is it not so? Ouick and open 
it, for it is five kilometers that I make 
before dark,” 


warned the postman, 
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swinging his box back upon his hip. 
“Shall I read it, or shall I not?” Mar- 
cel Thénard was vain of his learning 
and loved to roll the written word like 
a bonbon upon his tongue. The boy re- 
turned the letter and the man read: 

“e ‘My 


on, Jeannot, the pain in my 
breast 


and the médecin 
chef of the clinic says that | shall re 
turn for the féte of the New Year, but 
not for the fete of Christmas. Upon 
you, my Jeannot, is the responsibility 
of making the fete for the little ones. 
[ am sad that I cannot sit with my chil- 
dren upon the Christmas, the first on 
returning to Morliet. My thoughts are 
of the last Christmas in Morliet, when 


is departing, 


we were six united, when papa was on 
his permission and brought the choco- 
late sabots. The locket he brought his 
wife is reposing on my heart. It is 


the féte for us to be happy in one an 


other’s presence and to 
enemies. In 


forgive one’s 
each other, and in out 
brave memories, we have enough to be 
happy. f my 

will find the head for a doll for Ginette: 
the knitted stockings are for you and 
Bibiche, but you will make something 
pretty besides for Libiche, is it not so? 
The young rabbits must be taken from 
the black doe. If you permit the goats 
to graze, the kid shall be tied in the 
court, else the old ones will stray. The 
buck with the white foot you may eat 
for the dinner of Noel. My children, 
my love is with you each moment. 
Therese.’ ” 

The postman 

folding the paper. ‘Stew of rabbit for 
the dinner, and the mother cured of 
the pain’ in her breast! An excellent 
letter, is it not? 


In the corner of my box one 


macked his lips, ih a 


\ magic task that my 


staff and | perform, my Jeannot, among 
the people of the valley of the Matz, 
carrying the black box of word Lit- 
tle marks upon white paper, the words 
that make the hearts to weep and to 
sing. Bonjour, the darkness will soon 


be here, but it is the amiable darkness 























































































































































Again, in 


of Christmas night.” The man and the 
poy touched their left hands, and the 
postman’s staff tapped off downhill. 

The boy finished breaking his load of 
sticks, and descended the remainder of 
the incline into the village. At the 
third house on the right he guided his 
barrow through the wall of a building, 
following a path that had been cleared 
through the blasted masonry. The lit- 
ter of stone and brick, within and with- 
out the dwelling, was softened by the 
green charity of moss and weeds. At 
the rear of the house he crossed a farm 
court to a brick shed, once used for the 
storage of farm utensils and grain and 
as sleeping quarters for a plowman, 
but now the home of the Cabaille fam- 
ily. The roof of the shed was of im- 
permeable paper and the window of 
oiled cloth. Adjoining the shed, and 
covered by the prolongation of the same 
paper roof, was a stable, where fowls 
roosted and the goats were tethered. 
Into the front wall of the stable, rabbit 
hutches of brick had been built, like 
the compartments of an office desk. 

The boy added his wood to the pile 
that was drying under a shelf of cor- 
rugated iron, threw some handfuls of 
fresh grass to the goats and rabbits, 
and passed into the dwelling to kindle 
a fire. Videle, the gray bitch at his 
heels, shook her wet coat on entering 
the doorway. A shallow fireplace, sur- 
mounted by a stone shelf, occupied the 
farther wall of the shed. A wood-burn- 
ing stove stood before the window, its 
pipe escaping through a sheet of zinc 
in the roof. Along the rear wall were 
two beds and two wicker trunks, in the 
center of the room a table with benches 
about it. Upon the stone ledge over the 
hearth was a clock and the photograph 
of a man, with a croix de guerre fas- 
tened upon the frame. 

The boy created fire, lifted the pot 
of cold stew from the floor to the stove, 
brought a pitcher of water from the 
cistern and rinsed the crockery upon the 
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table, smoothed the coverings upon the 
beds, swept the stone floor with a 
fagot of twigs bound to a stick by wire. 
Like disciplined servants, his hands 
worked with unhesitating gestures, 
while the whole energy of his mind was 
directed upon inward matters. The eve 
of Pére Noel was come, and he was re- 
sponsible for the féte. 

The duties in the house done, the boy 
held his ear to the doorway of the sta- 
ble to satisfy himself that the goats and 
rabbits were eating quietly, and re- 
turned to the road to await the chil- 
dren, who at this hour should be ar 
riving from the school at Conchy-les- 
Pots. He walked the brief length of 
the Morliet street, and stood upon the 
bridge, his eyes on the slipping yellow 
water, his mind possessed by the plans 
of a serious boy who is, in himself, fa- 
ther, mother, and Pére Noel on Christ- 
mas Eve. 

It was half past four and growing 
dusk when Jeannot heard the clack- 
clack of wooden soles upon the cob- 
bles. A moment later he caught the 
sibilant voice of a little girl. The two 
small figures, in their school aprons of 
black sateen, saw Jeannot .and quick- 
ened their steps. Ginette, of seven 
years, with spun-sugar hair, was whiter 
and of a more slender mold than her 
brothers. Bibiche, the brother of five, 
prudently wound to the ears in a muf- 
fler, with the owlish visage that fleshy 
little boys often wear, was flushed as 
the result of being pulled three kilo- 
meters at an unnatural speed. 

“It is thee, Jeannot?” the light 
of the little girl called, “Did thee 
that it is the night when Peére 
comes to the chimneys and the 
Child blesses the houses? At Resson- 
sur-Matz is a manger in the church, 
with sheep and a donkey. Dost thou 
think that Pére Noel will find the road 
to Morliet-le-Petit ?’ She uttered it all 
in one breath, and, having imparted 
the news once with success, repeated it 
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all with the second breath. Fidéle, with 
a quick bound, licked LBibiche’s cheek, 
and, with another bound, was out of 
reach before the hand of the insulted 
little boy ‘could slap her. Jeannot 
kissed the children, and the three went 
hand-in-hand to their home. Brown 
and brilliant eyes were the inheritance 
of all three. 

Night had fallen quickly, and with it 
the slow drip of the rain recommenced. 
Jeannot lighted the lamp, fed the fire, 
and seated himself beside the stove, 
with the great golden ring of bread un- 
der hrs arm, from which he cut crumbs 
into the leek-and-potato soup. The 
children cleaned the mud from their 
wooden-soled leather shoes and placed 
them before the chimney. Bibiche, 
pondering the solemn mystery of Pere 
Noel, walked into the and 
peered aloft. 

“Oh, it is nice to be home, it is nice 
to be home for Christmas,” sang Gi- 
nette, “for when we were refugees in the 


fireplace 


South we did not have a visit from 
Pére Noel. They did not have intel- 


ligence in the South. Oh, it is nice to 
be in our own country for Noel!” As 
he stirred the supper, Jeannot related 
the contents of Therese’s letter, and the 
little girl, setting the bowls and spoons 
properly upon the table, and wiping the 
sticky aureole from Bibiche’s mouth 
with a damp cloth, changed the text of 
her chant, “Oh, in seven days mamma 
will be home! Oh, in seven days 
mamma will be home!” 

Bibiche and [Fidéle eyed the bubbling 
soup steadily. 
chant’s cart 


of a mer- 
sounded from the street, 
a sound for which Jeannot had been 


The horn 


listening. It was the signal of the ped 
dler who drove through Morliet-le- 


Petit on Wednesday and Saturday aft- 


ernoons. Jeannot bade Ginette mind 
the pot, took the bag of pennies from 
behind the clock, and hurried across the 
court. Presently he returned, with his 


hand inside his coat, and deposited 
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something upon the garments inside the 
wicker trunk. The soup was lifted 
upon the table, where Bibiche had al. 
ready seated himself, spoon in hand, 

A half hour later Ginette and Bibiche, 
their outer garments removed, were in 
bed. Every stir of the beasts in the 
other end of the shed, every rustle of 
wind in the yard, brought them bolt 
upright, that they might not miss a 
glimpse of the  half-dreaded, _half- 
adored figure of Pére Noel. After va- 
rious unprofitable alarms, Libiche kept 
his round eyes on the sabots beside the 
chimney. Jeannot, whose _ evening 
work was delayed by the wakefulness 
of the children, drew his bench to the 
bed and hummed the rondel with which 
the mothers of Picardy have put their 
babies to sleep for centuries: 

“Dors, ma chiot Quinquin, 
Dors, ma chiot Pouchin, 
Dors, ma chiot Rouquin.” 
“Sleep, my little spoiled child, 
Sleep, my little pet chick, 
Sleep, my little redhead.” 

The slow dropping of the rain on the 
paper roof, the smooth breathing of the 
wind, the measured drip from a leak on 
the stone floor, the caressing undulation 
of the boy’s tone and body, were too 
soothing for the tired little brother’s 
and sister’s resolution, and they floated 
away to the land where the improba- 
bilities of the day are fulfilled in the 
dreams of the night. 


\t once Jeannot was all action. 
‘rom the smaller trunk he brought 


forth the doll’s head and set to whit- 
tling a body which should fit into the 
neck. Lut his knife was dull and his 
was wet. On impulse, he re- 
wrapped the head, closed his knife, and 
went to the doorway. Through the 
openings of the decrepit buildings he 
could see the light in the shed occupied 
by Herman, the prisoner who labored 
for the widow Casenave. When not 
wheeling bricks or chopping wood, this 
Herman was forever whittling or writ- 
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ing dull notes upon wheat and weather 
in his diary. 

Holding his coat about his hips, Jean- 
not ran toward the light of the pris- 
oner’s oiled-paper window’ The Ger- 
man was bending over his fire, his knife 
paring a block of wood, and his eyes far 
away—four hundred kilometers away, 
had Jeannot known it. He opened his 
lips in a slow smile when Jeannot, 
chiefly by gestures, explained his er- 
rand, and for reply reached down a 
billet of pine that was drying upon the 
stovepipe. As he began to chip the cor- 
ners from the wood Jeannot left him. 
His pale eyes were retreating to their 
far vision, but his smile remained. 
Jeannot ran home, seized the lamp, and 
entered the stable. In a corner was a 
box of odd pieces of harness, in which 
he discovered a long strap, two bridle 
rosettes, a short, thick leather, a buckle, 
and a sleigh bell. Back beside the 
stove he went to work with copper wire, 
grease, and knife. To the short strip 
he affixed the two rosettes, rubbed 
bright with sand, with the bell between. 
The long strap was wired to it in a 
double loop, and the reins for Bibiche 
were complete. 

Jeannot killed the rabbit by a smart 
stroke behind the ears with the edge of 
his hand, peeled off the pelt while the 
body was warm, and hung the dinner 
above his bed, secure from cats and 
dogs. Walking fast, he went to the 
edge of the settlement, where he had 
marked an apple tree in the afternoon, 
an untrimmed tree that was starving 
itself by the support of many clusters 
of mistletoe. Two symmetrical’ clus- 
ters, the position of which he had mem- 
orized, he broke from the limbs and car- 
ried home, where he tied them over the 
doorway and the table. Through an 
aura of mist he saw that the light still 
burned in Herman’s shed, and he went 
to inquire for the doll. The body, with 
arms and legs, was neatly fitted into 
the neck and ready. The man and boy 
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wrapped the stiff body in a handker- 
chief, tied with a ribbon, judging that 
Ginette would prefer to do the dress- 
making for her wooden child. As he 
was leaving the prisoner’s shed Jeannot 
laid the knitted stockings upon the 
table, the stockings which he had found 
in Therese’s box, saying, “Good wishes, 
Herman.” 

Last of all, he brought from the 
wicker trunk the two spice cakes, baked 
in the form of the Holy Child, with a 
halo of white frosting, which he had 
bought from the peddler, and placed 
one cake and the doll in Ginette’s 
sabots and the other cake and the reins 
in Bibiche’s. Fidéle stretched herself 
behind the stove and the boy lay down 
to sleep. His thoughts were of The- 
rese’s letter: “It is the féte to be happy 
in each other and to forgive our ene- 
mies; we have enough to be happy in 
each other’s presence and in our brave 
memories.” Jeannot throbbed with 
strange happiness as he fell asleep. He 
was in his fourteenth year, this boy, 
that most mysterious of all the years 
that a man can live. 

When the Cabaille family awoke on 
Christmas morning the rain was still 
falling. Jeannot milked the goat and 
made coffee while the children sat in 
bed, holding their sabots and pelting 
him with questions: 

“Did you see him, Jeannot ?” 

“Didn’t you hear a 
sound ?” 

“Well, why didn’t Fidéle bark?” To 
all the questions Jeannot shook his head, 
except to one. 

“Do you think that the Holy Child 
has blessed our house?” 

“Yes, I feel sure that He has.” 

The priest from Conchy-les-Pots was 
coming to say mass at ten o’clock in 
the gable of the Droumont barn, where 
the roof was still sound. The devout 
man tramped through the ugly weather 
without a greatcoat, with the articles 
for the worship in his hands. He made 
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an altar of ammunition cases, covering 
them with a white cloth, on which were 
set the candlesticks, the crucifix, the 
chalice, and the scriptures. The un- 
draped front of the altar showed the 
horizon-blue, the yellow, the blue and 
ocher painting of the boxes, the color 
indicating what type of shell they had 
contained hefore they had become an 
altar. In the dim barn the candles gave 
just enough light for the communicants 
to recognize one another. Of the 
eighteen inhabitants of Morliet-le-Petit 
fourteen were present at mass, sitting 
upon other ammunition cases. Three 
Belgian masons, who were restoring the 
bridges, came forward reverently, laid 
their caps on the damp ground, kneeled 
upon them, and prayed. As they knelt 
the light from the candles shone on the 
nails in the upturned soles of their 
boots. In the rear of the worshipers 
André Droumont, the  freethinker 
stood apart, holding his little boy with 
the tuberculous hip in his burly arms. 
Jeannot led his two children to a box 
beside Madame Morliére, who placed 
her arm around Bibiche. When the old 
priest put on the white robe of his of- 
fice his mild voice became invested with 
a timbre of authority. He forgot the 
dingy barn and the roofless church, the 
makeshift altar, the handful who re- 
mained of his parish. He epitomized 
the urgence of all praying mankind, he 
prayed what the millions had believed, 
for what was to him most dear, “Pour 
Nos Soldats Morts:” 

“De profundis clamavi ad te, Domine 

“Donnez-leur, Seigneur, le repos éternel 

Et, que la lumiére éternelle les éclaire 

QOwils reposent en paix. Ainsi soit-il.” 

It was the silence of savagely griev- 
ing hearts when the priest finished his 
prayer for the lost men of Morlict-le- 
Petit. Not a child wished to break the 
spell, by movement or by sound. The 
little congregation sat for a long time 
in the light of the four candles, with the 
measured dropping of 


water about 
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them, their hearts turned inward, back- 
ward, upward. Jeannot, each arm 
around a child, sat until the neighbors 
had left the barn, until the curé was 
putting away the candlesticks. The 
boy’s eyes had never been so living and 
so brilliant. He was not repeating 
Therese’s letter; he was obeying it, he 
was being it. “It is the féte to be happy 
in one another and in our brave memo- 
ries.” The three children, holding close 
to each other, warm with the contact 
of each other’s bodies, did not wish to 
move. IT idéle, entering unnoticed, lay 
behind her family. 

After mass, while Jeannot boiled the 
rabbit and cut carrots, potatoes, onions, 
and bread into the pot, Ginette climbed 
the hill in search of grand-pére Simon, 
the shepherd, an old man who had vis- 
ited the Cabaille family before they be- 
came refugees, and 
sheep in a. thatched 
ground. 

“Tell grand-pére that I boil the rab- 
bit even now,” Jeannot called after her 
as she departed. Dibiche brought wood 
from the courtyard to the fireplace; it 
was an extravagance, but they were go- 
ing to have a good blaze for the Christ- 
mas dinner. Ginette had taken the doll 
on her search for Simon, and Bibiche 
wore his reins as he trotted between the 
yard and the fireplace. “Enough to be 
happy with each other and in our brave 
memories,’ repeated the boy as he 
watched the cooking and set the table. 

At the head of the table Jeannot set 
the photograph from the mantel, with 
the croix de guerre upon it. At the 
foot of the table he laid Therese’s let- 
ter. On one side he placed the bowls 
for Ginette and Simon, on the other 
the bowls for Bibiche and himself. In 
the center of the table was a bottle of 
cider and a bunch of the hardy chry 
santhemums which still bloomed in the 
inclosure behind the Morliet church, 

It was toward two o’clock when Si- 
mon, the shepherd, arrived. 
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he had left with the sheep at the pen, 
but the other, a Labrit, with one blue 
and one black eye, followed him to the 
door and waited. Ripened with the wis- 
dom of many years, Simon observed 
much and spoke little. They ate si- 
lently, smiling at one another some- 
times, enjoying their food. After he 
had lighted his pipe, Simon sent the 
Labrit racing up the hill to see whether 
the sheep were quiet. “Not so clever 
grumbled ‘the shepherd; “I 
have to tell her what to do.” 

Simon drew the photograph toward 
him and studied the man’s face. Then 
he smoked a pipe in silence. “You will 
remember him, you little ones, that man 
there, that André Cabaille who is gone? 
] will tell you of him when he was a 
young thing like you.” 

And then the thick voice of Simon, 
the shepherd, achieved a_ miracle. 
Mumbling his Ardenne dialect, he made 
a dead man come to life, for those who 
listened. To those three who carried 
the blood and the name of André Ca- 
baille, his croix de guerre rose and fell 
upon a breathing bosom. Of the wood 
cutting and the plowing, of the foot rac- 
ing and the wrestling, of the love mak- 
ing and the marriage, of the grand- 
pere’s interment and the inheritance of 
the land, of the rattling, echoing drum 
that summoned the peasants from their 
hills, of these things Simon, the shep- 
herd, spoke. None saw the gray Labrit 
as she came and went, making three 
journeys to the sheep unbidden. The 
fire leaped with fresh color as Jeannot 
threw sticks. The beat an 
ironic accompaniment upon the paper 
roof as the old man, his sheep confided 
to the care of God and to two good 
dogs, unlocked the hoarded souvenirs 
of a silent life. 

As Simon fumbled with his matches 
there sounded a knock upon the lintel 
of the door. 
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standing outside, was offering through 
the doorway a small cradle of white 
wood and four whittled sheep with inky 
eyes. 

“For the small children,” he said, un- 
certain whether he had been overbold. 

Jeannot, tense with the emotion of 
Simon’s tales, the tales of ’71 and ’14, 
the tales of the house of Cabaille, felt 
the blood boil into his brain as the man 
stood in his doorway, offering gifts. 
For a poignant moment inbred hatred 
fought in his heart with inbred hos- 
pitality. The voice of Therese’s letter 
spoke: “It is the féte to be happy in 
each other and to forgive our enemies.” 
He feared that he was doing a weak 
thing, that he was being deceived, that 
he was even betraying his country, yet 
he did what he did. A compulsion out- 
side of himself, more right, more merci- 
ful, than himself, was acting through 
his spirit. He accepted the toys from 
the prisoner’s hand and said, “Will you 
sit by the fire with us, out of the rain?” 
Ginette put her doll to bed, holding the 
cradle tightly in her apron. Bibiche set 
his sheep to graze upon the table. 

When darkness brought Christmas 
day to a close at Morliet-le-Petit, in the 
shed behind the third house from the 
end, a fire still burned. Outside the cir- 
cle of firelight, his blond head thrown 
back against the wall, his eyes four hun- 
dred kilometers away, a knife and a 
half-carved sheep in his hand, sat the 
prisoner, A little boy, his head rest- 
ing on the table, slept. A little girl 
rocked a cradle in the hollow of her 
arm, whispering in rhythm, “Chiot quin- 
quin, chiot pouchin, chiot rouquin.” 
The shepherd, whose thick tongue had 
awaked the sleeping wealths of loyalty, 
smoked before beginning another tale. 
Two dogs, with pricked ears, sniffed 
the crack of the door. And the eyes of 
Jeannot Cabaille, leaning over the 
flames, were filled with the ranks of 
marching men. 
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Dirge for the Year 
By Percy Bysshe Shelley 


O*® PHAN hours, the year is dead, 
Come and sigh, come and weep! 
Merry hours, smile instead, 
For the year is but asleep. 
See, it smiles as it is sleeping, 


Mocking your untimely weeping. 


As an earthquake rocks a corse 
In its coffin in the clay, 
So white Winter, that rough nurse, 
Rocks the dead-cold year to-day; 
Solemn hours! wail aloud 


For your mother in her shroud. 


As the wild air stirs and sways 
The tree-swung cradle of a child, 
So the breath of these rude days 
Rocks the year :—be calm and mild, 
Trembling hours; she will arise 


With new love within her eves 


January gray is here, 

Like a sexton by her grave; 
February bears the bier; 

March with grief doth howl and rave, 
And April weeps—but, Oh, ye hours, 


Follow with May’s fairest flowers 





Upturned Face 


HAT will we do now?” said the 
W adjutant, troubled and excited. 
“Bury him,” said Timothy 
Lean. 

The two officers looked down close to 
their toes where lay the body of their 
comrade. The face was chalk-blue; 
gleaming “eyes stared at the sky. Over 
the two upright figures was a windy 
sound of bullets, and on the top of the 
hill, Lean’s prostrate company of Spitz- 
bergen infantry was firing measured 
volleys. ; 

“Don’t you think it would be bet- 
ter ” began the adjutant. “We 
might leave him until to-morrow.” 

“No,” said Lean, “I can’t hold that 
post an hour longer. I’ve got to fall 
back, and we’ve got to bury old Bill.” 

“Of course,” said the adjutant at once. 
“Your men got intrenching tools ?” 

Lean shouted back to his little firing 
line, and two men came slowly, one with 
a pick, one with a shovel. They stared 
in the direction of the Rostina sharp- 


Bullets cracked near their 
ears. “Dig here,” said Lean, gruffly. 
The men, thus caused to lower their 
glances to the turf, became hurried and 
frightened merely. because they could 
not look to see whence the bullets came. 
The dull beat of the pick striking the 
earth sounded amid the swift snap of 
close bullets. Presently the other pri- 
vate began to shovel. 


shooters, 


“T suppose,” said the adjutant, slowly, 
“we'd better clothes for 
things.” 


search his 


Lean nodded; together in curious ab- 
straction they looked at the body. Then 
Lean stirred his suddenly 
arousing himself. “Yes,” he said, “we'd 
better see—what he’s got.” He dropped 
to his knees and approached his hands 
to the body of the dead officer. But 
his hands wavered over the buttons of 
the tunic. The first button was brick- 
red. with drying blood, and he did not 
seem to dare touch it 


"_ 10 on,” 


shoulders, 


said the adjutant, hoarsely 
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Lean stretched his wooden hand, and 
his fingers fumbled blood-stained but- 
tons. At last he arose with a ghastly 
face. He 
whistle, 


had gathered a watch, a 
pouch, a 
handkerchief, a little case of cards and 
papers. He 

There was a silence 


a pipe, a tobacco 


looked at the adjutant. 
The adjutant was 
feeling that he had been a coward to 
make Lean do all the grizzly business. 
“Well,” said Lean, “that’s all, I think. 
You have his sword and revolver.” 


“Ves,” 


working. 


said the adjutant, his face 
And then he burst out in a 
sudden strange fury at the two privates. 
“Why don’t you hurry up with that 
grave? What are you doing, anyhow?” 

Even as he cried out in this passion, 
the two men were laboring for 
lives. 


their 
Ever overhead, the bullets were 
spitting. 

The grave was finished. It was not 
a masterpiece—poor little shallow thing. 
Lean and the adjutant again looked at 
each other in a curious, 
nication. 


silent commu- 

Suddenly the adjutant croaked out a 
weird laugh. It a terrible laugh 
which had its origin in that part of the 
mind which is first 


was 


moved by the sing- 
“Well,” he said, 


‘I suppose we had 


ing of the nerves. 
humorously to Lean, ‘ 
best tumble him in.”’ 

“Yes,” said Lean. The two privates 
stood waiting bent over on their 
ments, “I suppose,” 
would be better if 
selves.” 


imple- 
said Lean, “it 
we laid him in our- 
“Yes,” said the adjutant. Then ap- 
parently remembering that he had made 


Lean search the body, he stooped with 


great fortitude and took hold of the 
dead officer’s clothing Lean joined 
him. Both were particular that their 
fingers should not feel the corpse. They 
tugged away; the corpse lifted, heaved, 
toppled, flopped into the grave, and the 


two officers, 
each other. They sighed with relief. 
The adjutant said: “T 


straightening, looked at 


suppose we 
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should—we should say something. Do 
you know the service, Tim?” 

“They don’t read the service until the 
grave is filled in,” said Lean. 
“Don't they?” said the 
shocked that he had 
“Oh, well,” he 
—let us say 

hear us.” 


adjutant, 
made the mistake. 
cried, suddenly, “let us 


something—while he can 


“Allright,” said lean ‘Do you 
know the servic« 

“T can’t remember a line of it,” said 
the adjutant. 

Lean was extremely dubious. I can 
repeat two lines out———" 

“Well, do it,” said the adjutant. ‘Go 
as far as you can That’s better than 


nothing. 
range exactly.” 


And—the beasts have got our 


Lean looked at his two men. 
tion!” he barked. The privates 
attention with a click, looking 
grieved. 


*Atten- 
caine to 
much ag 
The adjutant lowered his hel- 


met to his knee. Lean, bare-headed, 
stood over the grave The Rostina 
sharpshooters fired briskly 

“O, Father, our friend has sunk in 


the deep waters of death, but his spirit 
has leaped toward Thee as the bubble 
arises from the lips of the drowning. 
Perceive, we beseech, O, Father, the 
little flying bubble and——’” 

Lean, although husky and ashamed, 
had suffered no ion up to this 
point, but he stopped with a hopeless 
feeling and looked at the corpse 

The adjutant moved uneasily 
from Thy superb heights— 
gan, and then he, too, came to an end. 

“And from Thy superb heights,” said 
Lean. 


hesita 


“And 


-” he be- 


The adjutant suddenly remembered 
a phrase in the back part of the Spitzen- 
bergen burial service, and he exploited 
it with the triumphant manner of a 
man who has recalled everyt! 
can go on 

“Oh, God, have mercy ‘a 

“Oh, God, have 
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and 
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said 
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The Upturned Face 


“‘Mercy, ” repeated the adjutant, in 
a quick failure. 

“‘*Mercy, ” said Lean. And then he 
was moved by some violence of feeling, 
for he turned suddenly upon his two 
men and tigerishly said: “Throw the 
dirt in.” 

The fire of the Rostina sharpshooters 
was accurate and continuous. 


One of the aggrieved pirates came 
forward with his shovel. He lifted his 
first shovel load of earth, and for a mo- 
ment of inexplicable hesitation it was 
held poised above this corpse which, 
from its chalk-blue face, looked keenly 
out from the grave. Then the soldier 
emptied his shovel on—on the feet. 

Timothy Lean felt as if tons had been 
swiftly lifted from off his forehead. He 
had felt that perhaps the private might 
empty the shovel on—on the face. It 
had been emptied on the feet. There 
was a great point gained there. The ad- 
jutant began to babble. . “Well, of 
course—a man we’ve messed with all 
these years—impossible—you can’t, you 
know, leave your intimate friends rot- 
ting on the field—— Go on, for God’s 
sake, and shovel, you.” 

The man with the shovel suddenly 
ducked, grabbed his left arm with his 
right and looked at his officer for orders. 
Lean picked the shovel from the ground. 
“Go to the rear,” he said to the wounded 
man. He addressed the 
private, 

“You get under cover, too. 
finish this business.” 


also other 


Pu—l'll 


The wounded man scrambled hastily 
for the top of the ridge without devot- 
ing any glances to the direction from 
whence the bullets came, and the other 
man followed at an equal pace, but he 
was different in that he looked. back 
anxiously three times. This is merely 
the way—often—of the hit and the 
unhit. 

Timothy Lean filled the shovel, hesi- 
tated, and then in a movement which 
was like a gesture of abhorrence, he 
flung the dirt into the grave, and as it 
landed it made a sound—plop. Lean 
suddenly paused and mopped his brow 
—a tired laborer. 

“Perhaps we have been wrong,” 
the adjutant. 
pidly. 


said 
His glance wavered stu- 
“It might have been better if we 
hadn’t buried him just at this time. Of 
course, if we advance to-morrow, the 
body would have been——”’ 
“Damn you,” said Lean. 


“Shut your 
mouth.” 


He was not the senior officer. 
He again filled the shovel and flung in 
the earth For a space, Lean 
worked frantically, like a man digging 
himself out of danger——— Soon there 
was nothing to be seen but the chalk- 
blue face. Lean filled the shovel—— 
“Good God,” he cried to the adjutant, 
“why didn’t you turn him somehow 
when you put him in? This > 
The adjutant understood. He 
pale to the lips. 
beseechingly, 


was 
“Go on, man,” he cried, 
almost in a_ shout 
Lean swung back the shovel; it went 
forward in a pendulum curve. When 
the earth landed it made a sound—plop. 
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UDGE between me and my guest, 
J the Stranger within my gates, the 
man whom 
clothed and fed. 


in his extremity I 


I remember well the time of his com- 
ing, for it happened at the end of five 
days and nights during which the year 
passed from strength to age; in the in- 
terval between the swallow’s departure 
and the redwing’s coming; when the 
tortoise in my garden crept into his win- 
ter quarters, and the equinox was on 
us, with an east wind that parched the 
blood in the trees, so that their leaves 
for once knew no gradations of red and 
yellow, but turned at a stroke to brown, 
and cracked like tinfoil. 

At five o'clock in the morning of the 
sixth day I looked out. The wind still 
whistled across the but now with- 
Full 


Sirius flashed 


sky, 
out the obstruction of any cloud. 
in front of my 


window 


with a whiteness that pierced the eye 
A little to the right, the whole constella- 
tion of Orion was suspended clear over 
a wedgelike gap in the coast, wherein 





Sir Arthur Quiller- 


OLp AESON 


"Noughts 


Crosses” 





the sea could be guessed rather than 
seen, And, traveling yet further, the 
eye fell on two brilliant lights, the one 
set high above the other—the one steady 
and a fiery red, the other yellow and 
blazing intermittently—the one Alde- 
baran, the other revolving on the light- 
house top, fifteen miles away. 

Halfway up the east, the moon, now 
in her last quarter and decrepit, climbed 
with the dawn close at her heels. And 

this hour they in the 
Stranger, asking if my pleasure were to 


give him clothing and 


“at 
al 


brought 


hospitality. 


Nobody knew whence he came—ex- 
was 


cep 
nig 


from the 


1 


t that it wind and the 
ht—seei 





1¢ spoke in a strange 
tongue, moaning and making a sound 
like the twittering of birds in a chimney 
Sut 


his journey must have been long 
and 


painful ; 
he could 


for his legs bent 


4 it 
' 


and stand wl 


under him, 
not 


en they lifted 
him. So, finding it useless to question 
him for the time, I learned from the 
servants all they h tell—namely, 
that they had come upon him, but a few 


ad to 







Old 


minutes before, lying on his face within 
my grounds, without staff or scrip, bare- 
headed, spent, and crying feebly for 
succor in his foreign tongue; and that 
in pity they had carried him in and 
brought him to me. 

Now for the look of this man: he 
seemed a century old, being bald, ex- 
tremely wrinkled, with wide hollows 
where the teeth should be, and the flesh 
hanging loose and flaccid on his cheek 
bones; and what color he had could 
have come only from exposure to that 
bitter night. But his eyes chiefly spoke 
of his extreme age. They were blue 
and deep, and filled with the wisdom 
of years; and when he turned them in 
my direction they appeared to look 
through me, beyond me, and back upon 
centuries of sorrow and the 
durance of man, as if his immediate 
misfortune were but an inconsiderable 
item in a long list. They frightened me. 
Perhaps they conveyed a warning of 
that which I was to endure at their 
owner’s hands. From compassion, I 
ordered the servants to take him to my 
wife, with word that I wished her to 
set food before him, that it 
passed his lips. 

So much I did for this Stranger 
learn how he rewarded me. 


slow en- 


and see 


Now 


He has taken my youth from me, and 
the most of my substance, and the love 
of my wife. 

From the hour when he tasted food 
in my house, he sat there without hint 
of going. Whether from design, or be- 
cause age and his sufferings had really 
palsied him, he came back tediously to 
life and warmth, nor for many days 
professed himself able to stand erect. 
Meanwhile he lived on the best of our 
hospitality. 
my servants ran at his bidding; 


My wife tended him, and 
for he 
managed early to make them understand 
scraps of his language, though slow in 
acquiring ours—I believe out of calcula- 
tion, lest some one should inquire his 


Aeson 


business—which was a mystery—or hint 
at his departure. 1 myself often visited 
the room he had appropriated, and would 
sit for an hour watching those fathom- 
less eyes while I tried to make head or 
tail of his discourse. When we were 
alone, my wife and I used to speculate 
at times on his probable profession. Was 
he a merchant?—an aged mariner ?— 
a tinker, tailor, beggarman, thief? We 
could never decide, and he never dis- 
closed. 

Then the awakening came. I sat one 
day in the chair beside him, wondering 
as usual. I had felt heavy of late, with 
a soreness and languor in my bones, as 
if a dead weight hung continually on my 
shoulders, and another rested on my 
heart. A warmer color in the Stranger’s 
cheek caught my attention; and I bent 
forward, peering under the pendulous 
lids. His eyes were livelier and 
profound. The melancholy was passing 
from them as breath fades off a pane of 
glass. He was growing younger, Start- 
ing up I ran across the room, to the 
mirror. 

There were two white hairs in my 
forelock; and, at the corner of either 
eye, half a dozen radiating lines. I was 
an old man. 

Turning, I regarded the Stranger. He 
sat phlegmatic as an Indian idol; and in 
my fancy I felt the young blood drain- 
ing from my own heart, and saw it 
mantling in his cheeks. Minute by min- 
ute I watched the slow miracle—the old 
man beautified. As buds unfold, he put 
on a lovely youthfulness; and, drop by 
drop, left me winter. 

I hurried from the room, and seeking 
my wife, laid the case before her. 

“This is a ghoul,” I said, “that we 
harbor: he is sucking my best blood, 
the household is clean bewitched.” 


less 


and 


She laid aside the book in which she 


read 


and laughed at me. Now my wife 


rell-looking, and her eyes were the 
of my Consider, then, how 
as she laughed, taking the Stran- 


Ww 


7 
soul 
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ger’s part against me. When | left her, 
it was with a new suspicion in my heart. 
“How shall it be,” I thought, “if, 
stealing my youth, he go on to take the 
one thing that is better?” 

In my room, day by day, I brooded 
upon this—hating my 
and fearing worse. 


after 


alteration, 
With the Stranger 
there was no longer any disguise. His 
head curls; white teeth 
filled the hollows of his mouth; the pits 
in his cheeks were heaped full with roses, 
glowing under a transparent skin. It 
was “son renewed and thankless; and 
he sat on, devouring my substance. 
Now having probed my weakness, 
and being satisfied that I no longer dared 
to turn him out,- he, had half 
imposed his native tongue upon us, con- 
straining the household to a _ hideous 
jargon, the bastard growth of two lan- 
guages, condescended to jerk us back 


own 


blossomed in 


who 


rudely into our own speech once more, 
mastering it with a _ readiness 
proved his former dissimulation, 


that 
and 
using it henceforward as the sole vehicle 
of his wishes. On his past life he re- 
mained silent; but took occasion to con- 
fide in me that he proposed embracing 
a military career, as soon as he should 
tire of the shelter of my roof. 

And I groaned in my chamber; for 
that which I feared had come to pass. 
He was making open love to my wife 
And the eyes with which he looked at 
her, and the lips with which he coaxed 
her, had been mine; and I was an old 
man. 
guest. 

One morning I went to my wife; for 
the burden was past bearing, 
satisfy myself. I found her tending the 
plants on her window ledge; 


Judge now between me and this 


and I must 


and when 


Ainslee’s 


she turned, I saw that years had not 
taken from her comeliness one jot. And 
[ was old. 

So I taxed her on the matter of this 
Stranger, saying this and that, and how 
I had cause to believe he loved her. 

“That is beyond doubt,” she answered, 
and smiled 

$y my head, I believe his fancy is 
returned!” I blurted 

And her smile grew radiant, as, look- 


out, 


ing me in the face, she answered: 

“By my soul, husband, it is.”’ 

Then I went from her, down into my 
garden, where the day grew hot and the 
flowers were beginning to droop. I 
stared upon them and could find no solu- 
tion to the problem that worked in my 
heart. 


+ 


to the sun above the privet hedge, 


And then | glanced up, eastward, 
and 
saw Jum coming across the flower beds, 
treading them down in wantonness. He 
came with a light step and a smile, 
I waited for him, leaning heavi 
my stick. 
“Give me your watch!” he 


and 


as he drew near 

“Why should I give you my watch?” 
I asked, while something worked 
throat 

‘Because I wish it; because it is gold; 


in my 


because you are too old, and won't want 
it much longer.” 

“Take it,” I cried, pulling the 
out and 


watch 


thrusting it into his hand 


“Take it—you who have taken all that 
is better! Strip me, spoil me——”’ 

A soft laugh sounded above, and I 
turned. My wife was looking down on 
us from the window, and 
moist and glad. 

“Pardon me,” slic 
who are spoiling the 


ner eyes were 


pa, 


Human love! 


Mr Cypress 


worship him as the 


Love is not 


\thenians did their unknown God; but 


an inhabitant of the earth Wi 


1 ‘ 1 
roken hearts are tht 


martyrs of his faith, and the eye shall never see the form that phantasy paints, 
and which passion pursues through paths of delusive beauty, among flowers whose 
odors are agonies, and trees whose gums are poison.—Thomas Love Peacock 














OLLOWING the appearance of 
the present number, AINSLEE’s 


MAGAZINE will cease distinct pub- 
lication and will be merged with Far 
West ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 

The subscription lists of AINSLEE’s 
will be combined with those of Far 
West. Subscribers to AINSLEE’s will 
accordingly Far- West at 
monthly intervals, commencing with the 
January number, until the expiration 
of their subscription terms. 

Far WEsT is a magazine of fact and 
fiction concerning itself specifically with 
the frontiers and outposts of American 
life. It pictures faithfully and in vivid 
detail the actuality and the romance of 
range, mountain, and timber lands. Its 


receive 


articles and stories, attractively illus- 
trated, are forceful and direct and carry 
the authority of writers carefully se- 


lected for their familiarity with the 
locales of which they treat. 

The purpose of Far West ILtus- 
TRATED MAGAZINE is to reveal America 
to itselfi—to disclose to its readers those 
remote reaches where Americans of the 
pioneer strain still pit themselves against 
the primitive and where our multitude 
of mechanical aids to existence are still 
only known as faint, almost incredible, 
rumors. 

A sample of what awaits the readers 
of Far WEst is included in this final 
number of AINsLeEr’s. It is the first 
installment of Max Brand’s vigorous 
serial, “Comanche.” When you've read 
it you'll be eager to finish the story 
There will be four more installments 
running in succeeding issues of Far 
WEsT. 

We are confident that readers of 
AINSLEE’s will recognize and approve 


However, 
who so desire will be re- 
funded the value of their unexpired 
subscription terms in AINSLEE’s upon 
application. 


the excellence of Far WEsT. 
subscribers 


Qo 
TOURNAMENT AWARDS 


The anonymous classic published in 
connection with the Book Lovers’ Tour- 
nament for October was taken from 
“The Decameron” by Giovanni Boccac- 
The title of the story, in the 
original version, is in effect a complete 
synopsis of the tale. A few meticulous 
book lovers quoted it in full, Others 
gave one or another of the briefer titles 
supplied by various translators. The 
story seems to have been most fre- 
quently labeled “The Falcon.” At any 
rate, it is the ninth tale of the fifth day 
in the series of narrations set down by 
Boccaccio. For the purposes of the 
Tournament, any identification of 
author and title which plainly showed 
that the contributor had accurately lo- 
cated the story was accepted by the 
judges as adequate. 

The winning letter, hereafter quoted 
in part, was contributed by J. Hilliard 
Foley, of Ottawa, Canada. The names 
of the ten contributors whose letters 
were esteemed next in order of excel- 
lence are listed following the excerpts 
from Mr. Foley’s contribution. 


cio. 


FROM THE WINNING LETTER 


“Let us note the introduction—trite 
now, but fresh enough six hundred 
years ago, and, moreover, expediently 
employed to unite the parts of the 
greater work itself, and therefore not 


to be condemned. This circuitous open- 








ing immediately recalls to the reader's 
mind the commencements of a number 


of his other tales. ‘Iphigenia, Mistress 
of Cimon,’ and ‘The Tale of Generva’ 
are examples. 

“Next, his characters. Here we have 
the strongest possible reason for at- 
tributing the story to Boccaccio. Boc- 
caccio alone could so deplorably neglect 
his characters. Here the woman is 
‘honest’ and ‘beautiful’; the man is ‘well- 
mannered’ and has ‘military ability.’ 
And that is about all he tells us. 

“As the tyro at the piano strums out 
his tune, using only his right hand while 
his left lies helpless in his lap, so Boc- 
caccio told his stories. The play of 
character, the snappy dialogue, the 
photographic description—in a word, 
the chief merits of the best shorter fic- 
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COPYRIGHT NOTICES 

1913, by Mitchell Kennerley 

arrangement with Curtis Brown Ltd All rights reserved. 
DONEC GRATUS, by Henri Murger. Reprinted by permission of Brentano's, Inc All rights reserved 

Copyright by Robert McBrido & Co 

1916, by Dodd, Mead & Co 


AN ENGLISH SAINT, by Frank Harris. Copyright, 
THE GOLDFISH, by Elinor Mordaunt Reprinted by 


BERYL AND THE CROUCHER, by Thomas Burke 


reserves 
A MOTHER'S COMEDY, by Michael Sa 


Teserver 
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HIS EVENING OUT, by Jerome K. Jerome. Copyright, 
RED, by W. Somerset Maugham. Copyright, 1921, by George H. Doran Co 
FEUILLE d' ALBUM, by Katherine Mansfield Reprinted by permission of John Middleton Murry. 


Reprinted by permission 
THE EVIL THAT MEN Do, by pact Seal am, Reprinted S artengement with Curtis Broun, Lid. All rights 


= OLD ASSON, by Sic A. Quiller-Couch. Reprinted by permission Charles Scribner's Sons 
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tions—are nearly always absent qual. 
ities in his work. I am not here cen- 
suring the man: I am merely endeavor- 
ing to show that ‘Federigo Alberighi and 
His Falcon’ is easily attributable to its 
author, and that it is not, according to 
my way of thinking, a great story.” 


OTHER PRIZE WINNERS 


William M. Arthur, Charlestown, 
Massachusetts; Anna B. Coulter, Aus- 
tinburgh, Ohio; Herbert L. Davis, Fort 
Worden, Washington; J. D. Jeffries, 
Lennoxville, Quebec; Sinclair Hamil- 
ton, Boston, Massachusetts; J. A. 
Murphy, Magog, Quebec; Sara Potash, 
Roxbury, Massachusetts; William R. 
Van Meter, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
Maud K. Waddock, St. Louis, Missouri; 
Cyril T. Webb, Altoona, Pennsylvania. 


All rights 


of Brentano's, In All rights reserved 


All rights reserved. 
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Statement of the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, etc., required by the Act of 
Congress of August 24, 1912, of 
AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE, published 
monthly, at New York, N. Y., for 
October 1, 1926. 


State of New York, County of New York (s.) 
Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Ormond G. Smith, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
President of the Street & Smith Corporation, pub 
lishers of AINSLER’S MAGAZINE, and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, man 
agement, etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
443, Postal Laws and Kegulations, to wit: 
That the names and addresses of the pub 


lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publishers, Street & Smith Cor 

oration, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York, 
v mei Cditor, Kenneth P. Littauer, 79 Seventh 


Avenue, New York, N. Y 
Street & Smith Corporation, 79-89 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y.; business managers, Street 
& Smith Corporation, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, N. 

2.' That the owners are: Ainslee’s Magazine 
Company, Seventh Avenue and Fifteenth Street, 


managing editors, 


New York, N. Y.; a corporation composed of 
Ormond G. Smith, 89 Seventh Avenue, New York, 
N. Y.; George C. Smith, 89 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 
New York, . 
8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort 
gages or other securities are: Clarence C. Ver 
nam, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York City, N. Y 
4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books ot the company. but also 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief os to the cir 
cumstances and conditions under which stock 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than 


; Cora A. Gould, 89 Seventh Avenue, 


that of a bona fide owner ind this affiant has 
no reason to believe that any other person, as 
sociation, or corporation has any interest direct 


or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him 
ORMOND G. SMITH, President, 
Of Street & Smith Corporation, publishers 
Sworn to and subscribed before he this 24th 
day of September, 1926. Francis S. Duff, Notary 
Public No. 173, New York County. (My com 
mission expires March 30, 1927.) ; 
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ENDURA 


Unconditionally & Ferpetually Guaranteed 


Give Lasting Beauty 


x else that you can select for 
uletide giving will confer such last- 
g benefits upon the fortunate re- 
ent as a Conklin Endura, for no 
matter how or when any Conklin 
Endura fountain pen is broken or its 
usefulness impaired, it will be re- 
-d or replaced free whenever all 

the broken parts are sent to us. For 
over three years this unconditional 
nd perpetual guarantee of free serv- 
ice has protected the owner of a 
Conklin Endura pen, and experience 
has proved that the quality and 
workmanship in this super-pen of all 
>is indeed such as to justify even 

h an unlimited guarantee. There 

> Endura Pencils to match all En- 

1 Pens. Try them at leading pen 
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The Christmas Favorite 


“Ifyou want to make your own 
Christmas a merrier one, buy a 
whole box of 24 delicious bars 
of Baby Ruth. Trim your tree 


with it, fill up the children’s on Christmas morn! 


your thoughtfulness 





and thankful hearts will reward 


America’s Favorite Candy 
will make every home merry 


stockings, and keep the rest on Buy Baby Ruth by the box 


the table for an all-day treat. for Christmas Gifts.” 


Sparkling eyes, happy faces Otto Y. Schnering 


Pr 
CURTISS CANDY COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


in Health! 


They know how to banish common ills, 
how to gain glorious, vital health 
through one simple food 


N' IT a‘ cure-all,” not a medicine—Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast is simply a remarkable 
fresh food. 

The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
aid digestion—clear the skin—banish the pot- 
sons of constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strengthens the 
intestinal muscles and makes them healthy and 





active, daily releasing new stores of energy. 
Fat two or three cakes regularly every day, 

one he fore eac h mc al: on crac ke rs, in fruit juices, 

water or milk—or just pl in, in small pieces. 


For constipation dissolve one cake in hot water 
(not calding) before meals and at bedtime. 
Danverous habit forming cathartics will gradu- 
ally become unnecessary. \ll grocers have 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. Buy several cakes ag a 


time—they will keep fresh in a cool dry place 





t . for two or three days. 
SKIN ERUPTIONS covered my body. T could A 1] 1 ec “ 1 
not rest at night. Finally someone suggested Fleisch And t us sent you a free copy of our latest 
inn’s Yeast. I took three cakes a day and soon J booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
was well. That was three years ago and I have not Dept. Z-35, The Fleischmann Company, 701 
ul any skin trouble since. \W ashington Street, New York. 


Mrs. Frank G. Menrutino, Baltimore, Md. 














! HAD SICK HEADACHES brought 


by indigestion. A doctor advised 
| schmann’s Yeast. I have now been 
from headaches for several months. 
| chmann’s Yeast did for me what all 
r remedies failed to do.’ 


Evw p A. Si ov, Denver, Col 
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The “Mountie” isn’t 
lonely any more 


HEN the supply ship steams south 
from the last outpost of northern 
civilization in September, not to re- 
turn until the following July, loneli- 
ness will never again beset the lives 
of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
. Police who patrol that vast, wild area. 
Radio is now brightening the long win- 
ter nights with music, special programs, 
messages and greetings from their “home 
folks.” And in the receiving sets of the 
“Mounties” is the best equipment obtain- 
able. The batteries they use must be de- 
pendable. They must serve until new sup- 
plies are brought in a year later. 


Ask Any Radio Engineer | 
Burcess BATTERY CoMPANY 
GENERAL Sates Orrice: Cuicaco 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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The Brand of 
a Good Book 
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CHELSEA HOUSE 
Popular Copyrights 


The biggest and fastest selling line of 
cloth-covered books. Ask your druggist 
—your bookseller to show you any of 
these latest titles. 





There’s something doing all the while 
in a “CH” book. These books which 
have never before been published were 
written for men who love the sweep of 
the great West, the mysteries of big 
cities, the conquest of man over his en- 
vironment. 


THE AWAKENING OF ROMOLA Anne O'Hagan 
MARCIA Anne 0’ Hagan 
COWGIRLS—PLUS George Gilbert 
THE INCA’S RANSOM Gordon MacCreagh 
THE CRIMSON BLADE Madeleine Sharps Buchanan 
THE AMATEUR DETECTIVES Christopher B. Booth 
THE GLACIER GATE Frank Lillie Pollock 
WILD BILL Joseph Montague 
RIM O’ THE RANGE 

Ethel Smith Dorrance and James French Dorrance 
BLUE JEAN BILLY harles W. Tyler 
RONICKY DOONE David Manning 
THE FIGHTING WADES John H. Hamlin 
QUICKSANDS Victor Thorne 
RED MOUNTAIN, LIMITED Eugene A. Clancy 
THE WIZARD'S SPYGLASS Emart Kinsburn 
THE BRUTE David Manning 
THE WIFE OF ASA PINCHEON Anne O'Hagan 
$10,000 REWARD Christopher B. Booth 
TOUCHING CLOUD 

Ethel Smith Dorrance and James French Dorrance 
GOOD HATERS jeorge Gilbert 
WANDA OF THE WHITE SAGE Roy Ulrich 
MR. CHANG OF SCOTLAND YARD A. E. Apple 
BACK OF BEYOND 

Ethel Smith Dorrance and James French Dorrance 
THE WAGON BOSS Emart Kinsburn 
MR. CLACKWORTHY Christopher B. Booth 


75c 


Per Copy 


TELSEA HOUSE 
my Pebuit 















79-89 SEVENTH AVE, 
Saei NEW YORK CITY 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS 
and a 
BRIGHT NEW YEAR 


Here is the present with a past. 


It has proved its acceptability 
as a gift for everybody, from six 
to sixty, year after year. [Ever- 
eady Flashlights are extremely 
good-looking—intensely 
inexpensive. 
This is the ideal combination 


An Ever- 


useful 


for Christmas giving ! 
eady Flashlight! 

Save wandering and wonder 
ing this year by deciding right 
now to give an Eveready Flash 
light to list. 
It will brighten their lives every 
day and night in the year. It 
will guard their steps in the dark 
and lighten the nightly chores. 

‘To be sure of the newest and 
best flashlight features, insist 
upon getting genuine Evereadys. 
Only has the new, 
convenient ring-hanger for hang 
ing up the flashlight when not in 


everyone on your 


Eveready 


use — the greatest single flash 
light improvement in years. 
Genuine Evereadys also have 


the safety-lock switch which 





VE 





prevents accidental lighting and 
consequent wasting of current; 
octagonal lens-ring, which pre 

rolling when you lay 
flashlight down; beveled, 
lens; durable, all- 
metal barrel, ete. 

You cannot give more 
spend Jess. You cannot choose a 
gift more universally wel 
men, women and children. Give 
this Christmas to 
everyone on your list. You'll 
be glad you did... and so will 
they who receive them! 

There’s an Eveready Flash- 
light for every and 
purse, and an Eveready dealer 
nearby. 

We 


vents 
the 
crystal-clear 


and 
come to 


Evereadys 


purpose 


mfactured and 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., Ine 


New York San Francisco 


rill RING HANGER 


Ever uur 
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FLASHLIGHTS 
é& BATTERIES 


Pleas 


nent 


~they last 


longer 















Not a trace 
Your 


dentist can 


out hidden poison 
dangerous to the healt! 


him at least twice a year. 


of infection 
prevent 
serious teeth decay and search 


pockets 


See 











Pyorrhea attacks 


4 out of 5 


Four out of five past forty, and many 
younger, succumb to the assault of 
grim pyorrhea. Carelessness alone 
is to blame. 

Resolve today to remove pyor 
rhea’s menace by brushing teethand 
gums regularly night and morning 
with Forhan’s for the Gums. 

Forhan’s keeps pyorrhea 
away or checks its course if 
used regularly and used in 
time. It contains Forhan’s 
Pyorrhea Liquid which den- 
tists use to fight pyorrhea. 

Forhan’'s firms the gums, 
keeps them pink and 
healthy and the 
teeth thoroughly. 

Start today with Forhan’s 
asa safeguard. At all drug- 
gists 35c and 60c in tubes 


leanses 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D 
Forhan Company, New York 


forhans 


FOR THE GUMS / 


More than a tooth paste—il check 
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for every man on your 
Christmas list 


Mennen for Men 


Christmas Gift Box 


with the new Improved Lather Brush 


An assortment of shaving delights for 
which any man will be genuinely grateful. 
The Lather Brush for instance. A real 
lather builder —made of the finest and pur- 
est undyed hair and bristle. Guaranteed. 
Set in hard rubber. Sterilized. Sturdy, 
easy grip handle —stands where it’s put. 
It’s easily the equal of any you can buy 
for $4.00 to $5.00. Nine men out of ten 
need it. Steal a glimpse at his old brush. 
How he'll appreciate this new one! 
Then the tube of Mennen Shaving 
Cream. Probably it’s his favorite any way. 
lso Mennen Skin Balm, the great after- 
shaving preparation, and Mennen Talcum 
for Men, for topping off the perfect shave. 
It's a real bargain...and remarkable 
value. At your favorite store. Get yours 


now’, before the supply ° 
ome Hemp 
(Mennen Salesman) 


is exhausted. 
CONTENTS 


1 Mennen Lather Brush (value) $4 
i Mennen Shaving Cream 

(special size) 25 
| Mennen Talcum for Men 25 
1 Mennen Skin Balm 5 


Actual value $5.1 


value 
$ jo d 


The Mennen Company, 


Special price $2.50 
Attractively Packaged 
THE MENNEN COMPANY 
Newark, N.J. 
Limited, Montreal, Quebec 
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SECTION 


ispable 


token 


of affection and good 
will. Any friend who 
does not already own 
a John Holland “Drop 
Test” Jewel fountain 
pen would appreciate 
one more than scores 
of other gifts you 
could select. 


The smooth- writing 
nib of this famous, im- 
perishable pen is not 
harmed in the least by 
dropping it, point 
down, on a hardwood 
floor. No other pen 
invites this test. 





Sir Jewel ... $7.00 
Lady Jewel... 5.00 } 
Unconditionally Guaranteed } 
In black or colors, as you prefer. 
Barrels and caps are indestruct- 
ible. Other John Holland pens 
from $2.75 to $30.00. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, write us. 
y ”y 

Ooh nAolland 

HIN HOLLAND GOLD PEN CO. 
. v, a 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


Pleas nents navazn whe 
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% When you give an Ingersoll 

"], watch you make a gift that is 

1 appreciated all out of propor- 

1’ tion to its cost. Forthere’sno | 
i’ gift like a watch, nothing used 


INGERSOLL Wrist Watch 


Recently reduced to. $ 50 
New model this year. Tonneau- 
shape; silvered metal dial. Wrist ae 
Radiolite,tellstimeinthe dark $4.00 


PG a FRE aas't “ ane 


iy oe hatred 
| For Christmas an 
it 





so much, consulted so often, | 
carried so long. And Ingersoll 
Watches, made for over 30 
years, have a reputation for | 
dependability and enduring 
service that is worldwide and 
thoroughly deserved, 


Incersott Warten Co., Inc 
New York Chicago dan Francisco 
, : _4 


« 











The New YANKEE 


Recently reduced to <i 0 
More closely cased, antique hat 
bow and crown, new dial and ba 


other new features of grace 


and beauty. Sturdy and de- 


pendable 
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ADVERTISING SUECTION 


The Old Reliable atten 
—- ow LOE "Ti IOS N. State Ste 
otem in the ~~ ROoOs.& =. eo. fF. (J Chicag go, lil, 


Genuine Diamonds Guaranteed — CASH or CREDIT 
Give a Diamond for Christmas! Buy from Loftis, the Direct Importer, and be sure of 
highest . and most value for your money. Our ring! mountings are the latest 
creations in 18-k white gold, elaborately carved and pierced. s ed, 
or money back. Goods sent for your free examination on request. 

¢ . CREDIT TERMS: Pay one-tenth down; balance 
weekly, semi-monthly, or monthly at your conven- 
jence. All goods delivered on first payment. 


CHRISTMAS CATALOG FREE! 

857 — Ladies’ Wrist Watch, Big 132-pene f book, illustrating ovr Dia- 

Mia .° ot — no oud. 15 Jewels. monds hes, Jewelry, Silvorware, 
527 me 2s and gift articles for all occasions, sent 

82 78 ‘town y free. Write today. 

19-Jewel Adjusted Waltham No. 846— 
14-k white gold filled; assorted patterns, 
$42.50. $4.25 down and $1.60 a week. 


Railroad Watches— 


Guaranteed to Pass Inspection 
ss HAMILTON NO. oa. ‘a 1 3¢ rzets. adjusted $55 
> Lions. 7 J er case, 
gee 16-4 white Gold Wedding eLcin' Siaresi RAYMOND, swelsy Sediust: 
and carved in floral tterns Rans 40 be jours one winding. Gold- “5S 
















SS ‘ Mie 




























of the newest design. filed 2 di case 
* bees et IUNN SPE CIAL,” 21 “Jewels, -adjuste 
fo. _ on. sot glover 94 $4. 33 itions. Gold-filled 25- -yeat +60 GREoIT, 
Our References; A Ray HOWARD yee onl ATCH. 21 J ny 8 
Banker nue —s @djustmenta, gan ware sels. 8 $80 PRICES 























Fg . A PERFECT COOKING NOSE 
A y\ ly Be Yours 
f = \ Trados meget t me, 2 2s »Anod ts now all ill-shaned 
f noses quickly, painlessly, permanently and com- 
; \ uy forts ably at home. It is the only adjustable, nose- 
if —— shaper sppliance and is a safe and guaranteed 
: ota atm Covie that will « *tuall ou a perfec 
CZF eA)) patent device that will atually give vou a perfect | lay J azZl-~ 
so r werd: by physic fans, 16 ye ars of experie ne einmanufac- | 
a Cig / re is ur service. Mo e! 25 Junior 
tin a! et 





It sets them going. Young folks are enamored by 
those tantalizing tunes. Be the Jazz Ki ng with your 


——— BuES SEB 


SAXOPHONE 


Teach yourself, 3 free lessons give you quick 
easy start. Try any instrument in your own 
q - h e 6 davs » See \ “2 4 
At dina and shat sores eversaheve 1ome 6 days free. See what you can do. Easy 
terms if you decide to buy. Send now for 
beautiful free literature. A postal brings details. 


Scholls Buescher Band Instrument Co. ‘°” 
e 
Zino-pads Put one on— 1773 a Block Elkhart, Nate 


the pain is gone ‘. 
DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


For Free Sample write The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago 
BUCHSTEIN’S FIBRE LIMB = = GOOD HEARING A Joy 


Millions of people know that, but Multitudes of 
persons with defective hearing and Head Noises 
are again enjoying conversation, go to Theatre ard 
Church because they use Leonard Invisible Anti« 
septic Ear Drums, which are Tiny Megaphones 
fittingin che Ear entirely out of sight. No wires, 00 
batteries, no head piece. They are Unseen Comforts 
.. Buchstein Ce, and inexpensive Write for booklet and sworn 

610 3rd Ave.. S _ statement of the :uventor who was himself deaf 
aihesapels, Mina. A. 0, LEONARD, Inc., Suite 98, 70 Sth Ave., New York 











CALLOUSES 


Quick, safe relief for callouses and 
Sodas on bottom of feet. 











is soothing to your stump, strong, 
covl, neat, light. Guaranteed 5 
years. Easy payments Send 
for Catalog Today 














Also fibre arms, and 
braces for all deformities 





























The Perfect Writing 
Instrument 


7 in. 


at : Lon 
Writes with ink free and easy as a lead pencil without a miss, skip Actual 
or blur. Its steady, uniform flow of ink actually improves your Patent 
handwriting. Won't blot, scratch, leak or soil hands, Automatic 
Makes 3 to 4 Carbon Copies feed prevents clovging. 


No complicated mechanism 


to clean or get out of order, 
14Kt. DEALERS AGENTS 
solid gold >) Send for 
point and fecd, pa CMOS 
gold band on safety 
Screw cap, roid self-filling 
fever and go'd clip. Maile of fin- 
est highly polished black material. 
An Instrument of Refinement 
Egual in size, workmanship and anality to any 
$7, $8, or $9 fountain pen SEND NO MONEY - Write 
name and adress plainly. Specify if you want ladies size 


at one time with original copy in ink. Bear 
down as hard as you like without 
fear of bending, spreading, in- 
juring or distorting its 
14 Kt, solid gold 
point, 















Pay postman $2.9s plus pe tageondelivery. If withinten days point; which pide 


You are not entirely satisfied, return it and we’ lirefund your money the 


INKOGRAPH Co., Inc. 38357 Centre St, New York,N.Y. Bresbir erting Ent 























Please mention this magazine wher uswering advertisemen 
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Don’t you think? 


IT Is by no means strange that men who want 
“something better” inscigarettes turn to Fatima. 
All things considered: tobaccos, aroma, subtle 
delicacy, it would be extraordinary if they didn’t 





What a whale of a difference just a few cents make 


LicGeTr & Myers ToBacco 








Co 








Please mention this magazin vin 
























PLAYER ROLLS 


are Better 


WHY? 


BECAUSE they are 
not arranged mechan- 
ically — like ordinary 
rolls ....but are the 
actual recordings of 
the personal playing 
of real artists. 












































Make a comparison 
on your own player 
piano. 
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| RadioTubes 
are Better 


NO 


NO! They are not better 
because they cost more 
.... The price is more 
because Q°R*S Redtop 
Radio Tubes are better. 
Money back if they’re not. 











Try a set on your radio. 
meee 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


They cost him more but they cause him no worry 


The Q' R: S Music Company 
















































































Quick! Hide the Kodak— 
Here comes dad 


Keep ita secret till Christmas day and 
then—think of the fun you'll a// have. 


Autographic Kodaks, SF up 





Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., 1% Kode city | 
ss aenieamemeen 

















When the tree is trimmed for the great 






day—when the peace and good cheer 


of Christmas are almost here 


—have a Camel! 


Camels represent the utmost in 
cigarette quality. The choicest of 
Turkish and Domestic tobaccos 
are blended into Camels by mas- 
ter blenders and the finest of 
French cigarette paper is made 
especially for them. No other 
cigarette is like Camels. They 
are the overwhelming choice of 
experienced smokers. 


© 1926 








Remember your few closest 
friends with a supply of 
Camels for Christmas Day 
and the days to come. Mail 
or send your Camel cartons 
early, so that they will be 
delivered in ample time. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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